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20*^tsCand  a chance  to  enhance  the  survivability  of  our  people  in 
face  of  a nuclear  attack  (as  veil  as  selected  other  nuclear 
hazards) . There  exists  strong  support  for  appropriate  in-place 
shelter  systems  (both  public  fallout  shelters  and  home  basement 
sharing) . The  nation  reflects  a high  level  of  support  for  pro- 
grams to  develop  protection  against  primary  effects  of  nuclear 
weapons  as  well  (blast  sheltering) . 

The  1978  survey  included  a major  focus  on  issues  having  to 
do  with  crisis  relocation.  Since  this  has  been  a relatively  new 
emphasis  in  DCPA,  the  questions  raised  in  the  inquiry  are  "new." 
But  some  of  the  items  were  used  on  a study  of  the  4th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Missouri  (Congressman  Ike  Skelton) . 

The  national  results,  whenever  comparable,  parallel  the  4th 
Congressional  Missouri  District's  findings.  The  data  show  that 
considerable  spontaneous  evacuation  might  take  place  in  face  of 
an  acute  international  crisis,  though  an  important  portion  of 
such  population  flow  might  be  maladaptive  (movement  from  safe  to 
safe  areas,  safe  to  high  risk  areas,  high  risk  to  other  high  risk 
areas — using  TR-82  as  the  referent  for  defining  "higher"  risk 
and  "safer"  areas) . Compliance  with  a Presidential  directive  to 
relocate  can  be  expected  to  be  high  and  by  far  most  Americans 
also  believe  that  there  may  well  exist?  circumstances  under  which 
the  President  might  actually  opt  for  population  relocation. 
Helpfulness  of  host  communities  is  expected,  and  willingness  to 
accommodate  relocatees  in  private  homes  is  high  (higher.  Indeed, 
for  the  respondents  themselves  than  in  terms  of  their  attribution 
of  such  willingness  to  others) . 

There  exists  low  information  level  about  civil  defense,  but 
high  Interest  in  emergency-related  training  and  education,  and 
high  willingness  to  serve  as  a civil  defense  volunteer  should 
the  need  arise. 

Along  with  supportive  assessments  of  civil  defense  in  gen- 
eral and  both  in-place  and  relocation  options  more  specifically, 
our  people  also  support  most  key  measures  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament  thus  seeing  no  contradiction  at  all  between  prudent 
measures  of  civil  defense  and  advances  in  arms  control  agreements 
with  the  Soviets.  The  favorable  climate  of  opinion  makes  it 
possible  for  the  (Federal)  Government  to  make  almost  whatever 
decisions  might  promote  the  enhancement  of  survival  on  the  part 
of  our  people  should  the  nation  encounter  an  acute  threat  of 
nuclear  confrontation. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

This  report  highlights  the  main  aggregate  findings  from  the 
1978  survey  bearing  on  issues  of  civil  defense. 

By  "aggregate  findings"  we  mean  simply  the  results  as  they 
characterize  the  national  sample  as  a whole.  The  data  thus  pertain  to 
distributions  of  responses,  and  relevant  indices,  without  refinements  as 
to  who  responds  how,  or  how  the  various  issues  under  inquiry  relate  to 
each  other. 

The  sample  (N=1620)  is  a national  probability  sample  from  the 
48  contiguous  states  of  the  Union.  It  is  stratified  by  region,  city  size, 
racial  and  socio-economic  composition  of  the  respective  sampling  areas. 

It  includes  those  residents  of  the  nation  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older 
(and  save  for  a very  few  respondents)  they  are  American  citizens  (one 
respondent  was  not  a citizen;  in  22  cases,  the  citizenship  status  was  not 
determined) . 

The  field  work,  carried  out  on  behalf  of  the  University  Center 
for  Social  and  Urban  Research  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  by  Marketing 
Information  Service  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  was  completed  between  September  16 
and  December  15,  1978. 

The  average  interview  lasted  71  minutes  and  this,  then,  represents 
the  "burden"  placed  upon  the  respondent.  But,  of  course,  all  responses 
were  voluntary  and  it  was  made  clear  to  the  respondents  that  they  need 
not  participate  in  the  study  or,  for  that  matter,  they  can  refrain  from 
answering  any  questions  which  they  might  prefer  not  to  answer. 

Complete  confidentiality  was  assured.  In  fact,  upon  coding  of 
the  results,  all  information  (front  and  back  pages  of  the  questionnaire) 
which  might  ever  lead  to  the  identification  of  the  respondents  were  removed 
and  destroyed.  This  means  that  such  "identifier"  data,  the  nature  of  which 
could  lead  to  violations  of  the  privacy  provisions,  no  longer  exist  and 
can  no  longer  be  recovered  in  any  manner. 
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RACE* 

White 

83.6 

Black 

12.6 

Oriental 

6.4 

Other 

2.3 

*1.0  percent  refused 

to  answer  or  visibly  unidentifiable 

AGE* 

18  - 21 

9.4 

22  - 29 

21.8 

30  - 44 

28.7 

45  - 64 

26.3 

65  and  over 

13.8 

*Actual  age  data  for  each  respondent  exist.  Here  only  a simple 
reclassification  is  given. 


F.  MARITAL  STATUS  * 

Single,  never  married  18.5 
Married  62.6 
Divorced  6.8 
Separated  2.5 
Widowed  9.6 


*Not  answered  by  one  respondent. 


HOUSEHOLD  SIZE* 

One  person 

17.0 

Two  persons 

28.3 

Three  persons 

20.1 

Four  persons 

18.8 

Five  persons 

9.4 

Six  or  more  persons** 

7.2 

*An  additional  0.4  percent  (7  respondents)  did  not  report  the 
total  size  of  the  household. 

**Data  on  actual  numbers,  six  or  over,  are  available  in  detail  but 
here  summarized  over  the  established  range  (of  up  to  11  persons  in 
the  household,  reported  by  one  respondent  only). 
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H.  CHILDREN  UNDER  5 YEARS  OF  AGE* 


No  child  63.0 
One  child  14.4 
Two  children  4.7 
Three  or  more  children  0.5 


*The  question  was  inapplicable  to  16.1  percent  of  the  respondents, 
and  an  additional  1.3  percent  failed  to  answer  it. 


CHILDREN  5-13  YEARS  OF  AGE* 

No  child 

56.2 

One  child 

15.4 

Two  children 

8.2 

Three  or  more  children 

2.8 

*Apart  from  inapplicability 
answer . 

(16.1  percent),  1.2  percent  did  not 

CHILDREN  13-18  YEARS  OF  AGE 

No  child 

61.4 

One  child 

13.4 

Two  children 

5.9 

Three  or  more  children 

1.8 

K.  HOUSEHOLD  MEMBERS  65  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OLDER* 


None  71 . 9 
One  12.2 
Two  4.1 
Three  or  four  0.3 


*Inapplicable  to  10.4  percent  and  not  answered  by  1.1  percent. 


L.  EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  (MAIN  WAGE  EARNER)* 


Full  time  employment  69.6 
Part  time  employment  5.6 
Unemployed  (by  self-assessment)  6.8 
Retired  17.0 


*1.0  percent  refusals  to  answer. 
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M.  OTHER  HOUSEHOLD  MEMBER  EMPLOYMENT 


N. 


0. 


Yes 

41.7 

No 

41.0 

Inapplicable 

17.2 

FAMILY  INCOME  IN  1977* 

Up  to  $3,000 

4.6 

$3,000  to  $4,999 

8.0 

$5,000  to  $7,499 

9.1 

$7,500  to  $9,999 

* 

8.0 

$10,000  to  $14,999 

17.8 

$15,000  to  $24,999 

26.6 

$25,000  and  over 

18.9 

♦Income  information  missing  from  12.9  percent  of 

the  respondents . 

LEVEL  OF  EDUCATION* 

Respondent 

Spouse 

No  schooling 

0.2 

0.2 

1-8  Years 

8.2 

5.6 

9-11  Years 

13.8 

8.2 

12  years  (High  school 

graduate) 

38.5 

23.2 

Some  college 

19.1 

9.1 

College  graduate 

12.3 

7.7 

Advanced  degrees  or  study 

7.6 

3.5 

*0.3  percent  didn't  answer  about  their  own  formal  schooling. 
18.5  percent  Inapplicable  regarding  the  education  of  spouse. 
23.9  percent  unable  or  unwilling  to  answer. 


MEMBERSHIP  IN  LABOR  UNION* 
Yes 


25.2 


. SELF-EVALUATED  "SOCIAL  CLASS"* 


Upper  4.2 
Middle  47.0 
Working  37 . 8 
Lower  5 . 7 
"There  are  no  classes"  2.1 


*0uestion  not  answered  by  3.1  percent. 


67.1 

30.7 

1.8 


7.9 

11.0 

15.7 

14.4 
11.3 

23.7 

11.5 


T.  MILITARY  SERVICE* 

Respondent  or  spouse 
No  military  service 

*1.1  percent  missing  data. 


18.1 

24.7 

42.3 

j!  .1 


U.  COMBAT  EXPERIENCE 
Yes,  of  total  sample 
No,  of  total  sample 
Yes,  those  with  military  service 
No,  those  with  militarv  service 


43.4 

55.5 


S . NUMBER  OF  RESIDENCES  SINCE  AGE  18* 
One 
Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 

Six  to  ten 
Eleven  or  more 

*No  answer  6.5  percent. 


R.  OWNERSHIP  OF  RESIDENCE 
Own 
Rent 

Other  (group  quarters,  living 
with  parents,  relatives) 


Now,  the  respondents  in  this  1978  survey  (with  an  average  of 
some  71  minutes  of  their  time  investment)  were  both  cooperative  and 
interested.  The  interviewer  ratings  in  the  post-interview  assessment 
indicate  that  80.3  percent  were  "very  cooperative"  and  only  2.1  percent 
rather  "uncooperative."  In  turn  56.1  percent  of  the  respondents  appeared 
"very  interested"  and  37.1  percent  "interested"  (with  some  6.4  percent 
reported  rather  uninterested)  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  inquiry. 

This  summary  report  is  organized  in  terms  of  major  themes: 
Perceptions  of  Threat  (Chapter  II) 

Survival  Perceptions  (Chapter  III) 

Opinions  Regarding  Warning  (Chapter  IV) 

Perspectives  on  In-Place  Protection  (Chapter  V) 

Perspectives  on  Crisis  Relocation  (Chapter  VI) 

Civil  Defense  Costs  (Chapter  VII) 

Training  and  Education  (Chapter  VIII) 

Volunteering  for  Civil  Defense  (Chapter  IX) 

Information  Level  (Chapter  X) 

Assessments  of  Soviet  and  American  Military  Might  (Chapter  XI) 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Perspectives  (Chapter  XII) 

The  "No  Civil  Defense"  Situation  (Chapter  XIII) 
and  a concluding  section. 

Since  many  of  the  1978  questions  were  also  included  in  previous 
surveys,  and  most  were  incorporated  in  an  identical  form  in  1972,  aggregate 
comparisons  of  the  results  are  made  whenever  possible. 

Furthermore,  some  of  the  questions  of  the  national  survey  were 
also  incorporated  into  a (telephone)  survey  among  voters  of  the  4th 
Congressional  District  of  Missouri,  a study  carried  out  at  the  request 
of  Congressman  Ike  Skelton.  Thus,  some  comparisons  with  the  Missouri 
data  are  also  cited  whenever  appropriate. 

The  tabulations  of  the  summary  data  are  provided,  in  detail,  as 
Appendix  A.  These  summary  data  are  sectioned  according  to  their  relevant 
chapter  for  easier  reference.  In  the  body  of  the  report,  no  detailed 
references  to  the  tabulations  are  made  but  the  textual  and  tabular 
material  represents  a further  summarization  of  the  more  detailed  data. 
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mentioned  in  each  chapter  of  the  report.  All  such  references  have  to 
do  with  analyses  which  can,  and  will  be  carried  out  on  the  basis  of  the 
existing  information  so  that  there  are  no  allusions  here  to  analytic 
postures  in  the  absence  of  relevant  data. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  findings  will,  of  course,  not  be  affected 
by  any  subsequent  analytic  refinements.  But  it  is  precisely  such  refine- 
ments which  will  allow  us  a better  understanding  of  the  findings  and  which 
will  permit  us  to  draw  even  firmer  policy-relevant  conclusions  than  those 
which  we  feel  compelled  to  draw  already. 

Last,  but  not  least:  we  do  not  assume  in  any  way  at  all  that 
matters  of  difficult  national  choice  can  be  decided  by  sentiments  and 
views  reflected  in  public  opinions  surveys , no  matter  how  well  decided 
or  how  well  carried  out  or  how  well  analyzed  and  interpreted. 

The  views  of  our  repondents  are  not  votes.  They  do  not  carry 
the  mandate  of  legally  constituted  national  will  as  do  formal  elections 
of  the  nation's  leaders  or  appropriate  referenda. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  the  results — robust  as  they  are — 
establish  one  of  the  inputs,  though  we  believe  one  of  the  significant 
inputs , into  the  relevant  policy  deliveratiais  as  they  bear  on  problems 
of  civil  defense.  The  policy  makers  must  peruse  other  information — 
technological,  legal,  more  narrowly  "political,"  economic  and  otherwise. 

Be  it  as  it  may,  the  data  are  a powerful — and  consistent — voice 
of  our  people  at  this  time.  They  are  a riverbed  which  facilitates  the 
smooth  flow  of  some  policy  while  constraining  others.  They  are  a body 
of  information  which,  in  simple  terms,  it  would  be  totally  imprudent  to 
disregard  or  to  treat  with  less  seriousness  than  the  seriousness  with 
which  these  1620  Americans  responded  to  our  probing  Inquiries. 
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II.  THE  THREAT 


In  the  1978  national  study,  we  sought  to  assess  perceptions  of 
risk  along  several  dimensions:  for  one,  the  feeling  of  an  ambient  sense 
of  danger;  second,  the  threat  of  nuclear  war;  third,  the  risk  to  the 
geographic  area  of  each  respondent's  residence  should  nuclear  war  occur; 
and  fourth,  the  dangers  of  nuclear  events  other  than  those  predicated  on 
a war  scenario. 

The  ambient  threat  was  measured  by  probing  into  the  perceptions  of 
International  tensions.  As  in  other  studies,  we  sought  to  determine  (rela- 
tive to  a scale  from  0 to  10)  how  tense  the  current  world  situation  seemed 
to  be,  how  it  appeared,  on  recall,  some  two  years  ago,  and  how  it  might,  by 
expectation,  evolve  over  the  coming  next  two  years,  to  about  1980. 

The  threat  of  nuclear  war  was  assessed  by  seeking  estimates  of  war 
likelihood  which  is  an  index  of  threat  intensity,  and  by  asking  about  the 
timing  of  such  a war  (when  might  it  occur,  if  at  all)  which  helps  to  assess 
the  acuteness  of  the  danger,  such  as  it  may  be. 

The  area-specific  risks  (themselves  contingent  on  the  actualization 
of  a war)  were  measured  by  probing  whether  Americans  thought  that  the 
country's  area  in  which  they  live  would  be  a likely  target.  In  turn,  should 
the  area  not  be  a focus  of  a direct  attack  (a  target),  what  might  be  the  level 
of  danger  that  secondary  weapons  effects  (fallout)  would  present. 

Finally,  our  current  conceptualization  of  "other-than-war"  nuclear 
hazards  included  a concern  over  a nuclear  power  plant  accident,  a terrorist 
take-over  of  a nuclear  power  facility,  and  the  possibility  of  a nuclear 
weapon  (regardless  of  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  acquired)  in  the  hands 
of  some  terrorist  group  or  organization. 

The  likelihood  of  such  hazards  was  measured  over  a time  horizon 
stretching  up  to  1985. 

Of  the  three  non-war  nuclear  threats,  two  are  area-specific  and 
one  is  more  diffuse  or,  if  you  wish,  also  ambient.  A nuclear  power  plant 
accident  or  a terrorist  take-over  of  a power  plant  (with  the  attendant 
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potential  threat  to  "blow  it  up"  unless  whatever  demands  were  met)  refer 
to  dangers  which  are  geographically  circumscribed  with  a particular  nuclear 
facility  at  the  hub  of  the  plausible  problem.  The  (blackmail)  use  of  a 
nuclear  device  on  the  part  of  some  terrorist  group  or  organization,  in  turn, 
is  not  geographically  definable  in  that  the  danger  might,  possibly,  arise 
anywhere  and  its  blackmail  "effectiveness"  might  well  be  the  greatest  in, 
or  around,  the  most  densely  populated  areas  of  the  nation,  the  major  cities. 

The  1978  survey  incorporated  these  threat  perception  themes  for  a 
simple  reason:  in  a world  without  risk,  emergency  preparedness  systems 
would  presumably  not  be  needed  at  all;  in  a threatening  world,  we  can  ex- 
pect higher  receptivities  to  all  that  goes  into  measures  to  prevent  the 
' 

risk  from  actualizating,  readiness  to  cope  with  it  should  it  materialize 
anyway,  and  a capacity  to  minimize  its  effects  and  aftermaths. 

We  assume,  of  course,  no  simple  relationship  between  risk  percep- 
tions and  receptivities  to  emergency  systems  which  are  supposed  to  address 
the  particular  risks  (in  preventive,  coping  or  ameliorative  manner). 

Thus  it  may  well  be  that  some  level  of  risk  (with  non-zero 
probabilities)  can  be  "absorbed"  by  our  people  without  any  strong  feeling 
that  the  nation  needs,  or  should  have,  ways  to  deal  with  it.  Hence,  non- 
acceptance  of  emergency  preparedness  systems  does  not  have  to  go  strictly 
with  zero  threat  probabilities,  but  might  characterize  the  likelihood  of 
danger  up  to  some  threshold  value  beyond  which,  however,  the  need  for 
appropriate  measures  begins  to  become  manifest. 

It  may  well  be  that  some  emergency  preparedness  systems  themselves 
could  be  construed  as  contributing  to  the  accentuation  of  the  danger,  it- 
self considered  real,  so  that  their  overall  effect  yields  higher  costs  (not 
merely  fiscal)  than  potential  benefits. 

It  could  be  the  case  that  some  risks  are  real,  intense  and  even 
acute,  but  there  exists  a feeling  that  nothing  can  work  to  mitigate  them 
so  that  efforts  at  emergency  preparedness  measures  are  futile  and  wasteful. 

We  use  these  possibilities  (or,  if  you  wish,  hypotheses)  as 
illustrative  of  the  complexities  rather  than  because  the  examples  exhaust 
the  gamut  of  interpretable  results.  The  point  is,  of  course,  that  our 
analysis  must  focus  on  such,  and  other,  "meanings"  of  the  data,  as  it  will, 
and  that  it  is  this  class  of  considerations  which  gave  rise  to  the 
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rationale  for  the  inclusion  of  the  variety  of  threat  perception  issues 
which  the  survey  incorporated  in  its  1978  design. 

Furthermore,  the  objective  (or  objectif iable)  risk  levels  might 
be  similar,  or  very  different,  from  the  risk  perceptions  on  the  part  of 
our  people. 

To  exemplify:  the  assessment  of  international  tensions  (ambient 
threat)  may  be  different  among  the  Government's  experts  (representing  not 
objective,  but  "objectified"  danger)  than  among  our  people,  or  it  may  be 
quite  similar. 

The  risk  of  war  (itself  also  not  "objectively"  measurable  but 
again  "objectif iable"  by  the  prevailing  sense  of  the  experts  in  the  in- 
telligence community — regardless  of  whether  their  judgments  would  prove 
right  or  mistaken)  may  be  also  similar,  or  different,  for  the  salient 
actors  (Government;  the  nation's  public). 

The  primary  or  secondary  weapons  effects  danger  to  particular 
areas  of  the  nation  ("objective,"  as  in  TR-82,  if  certain  assumptions 
about  the  strategic  war  plans  of  the  adversary  are  accurate,  "objectif iable" 
if  alternative  attack-scenaria  were  considered)  also  may  display  similar 
patterns  of  agreements  and  disagreements  between  the  more  objective  and 
the  perceptual  environments.  Thus  our  people  may  well  live  in  an  area 
which  is  viewed  as  highly  threatened  in  the  event  of  a war,  but  be  unaware 
of  this  (or  suppress  the  feeling  that  they  live,  indeed,  in  a threatened 
area),  while  others,  in  as  "objectively"  less  threatened  environment  might 
perceive  high  levels  of  threat — and  so  on. 

Thus  apart  from  the  importance  of  the  threat  perception  issues  in 
their  implications  for  acceptabilities  of  various  emergency  preparedness 
systems,  the  interactions  between  "objective"  (or  "objectified")  imageries 
of  threat  and  the  "perceptions"  of  threat  suggest  somewhat  different  policy 
sweeps . 

A simplified  schematization  is  provided  in  Table  1.  That  cost- 
effectiveness  and  cost-benefits  (as  much  as  these  can,  in  fact,  be  determined) 
of  the  various  relevant  action  courses  require  an  additional  assessment,  and 
that  the  outcomes  of  such  evaluations  are  affected  by  the  more  calibrated 
levels  of  threat  assessment  (rather  than  in  terms  of  the  primitive  dichotomiza- 
tion  included  in  the  Table)  goes  without  saying. 
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OBJECTIVE  AND  PERCEIVED  THREAT:  SOME  POLICY  IMPLICATIONS 
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actualize;  to  respond  to  public 


The  cutting  edge  of  decision,  of  course,  is  one  which  straddles 
some  threat  probability  which  is  sufficiently  low  (if  not  actually  zero — 
in  which  case  the  decision  problem  is  greatly  simplified)  so  that  the 
"utility  calculus"  (threat  probability  intersect  with  threat  impact  if  it 
should  materialize  despite  its  low  probability)  suggests  that  the  risk  can, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  be  ignored. 

The  cutting  edge  of  decision  is  also  one  in  which  the  development 
of  an  emergency  system,  and  its  existence,  does  not  alter  the  probabilities 
of  threat  in  a negative  way  (from  tolerably  low  to  high),  a matter  of  par- 
ticular concern  with  regard  to  the  "effect"  of  emergency  preparedness  sys- 
tems upon  the  likelihood  of  war  itself  (that  is,  upon  the  perceptions,  ob- 
jectifications, intentions  or  plans  of  an  adversary),  and  with  respect  to 
tactical  considerations  (that  is,  upon  the  adversary's  plans  bearing  on  the 
choice  of  targets,  patterns  of  weapons  deployment,  attack  timings  and  the 
like) . 

In  mentioning  some  of  the  issues  that  link  threat  perceptions  to  the 
more  objective  assessments,  and  that  relate  threat  perceptions  to  sentiments 
regarding  measures  of  emergency  preparedness,  we  have  merely  explored  some 
of  the  underlying  logic  for  the  inclusion  of  such  issues  in  our  study  instru- 
ments. In  this  report,  we  do  not  propose  to  undertake  the  analyses  which 
are  called  for  to  shed  light  on  some  of  the  problems  we  have  pointed  to. 

Rather,  we  shall  only  indicate  how  our  people,  in  the  latter  part 
of  1978,  perceive  the  respective  threats.  Subsequently,  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  evaluate  the  results  in  terms  of  the  more  complex,  if  not 
overwhelming,  relations  both  to  views  regarding  emergency  preparedness 
systems  and  the  more  objectified  assessments  of  the  global  and  national 
environment. 

A.  International  Ambience 

In  Table  2,  we  present  the  long-range  trends  as  they  reveal  the 
manner  in  which  Americans  view  the  international  context.  In  our  national 
studies  of  1963,  1964,  1966,  1972  and  1978  we  asked  about  the  level  of 
international  tensions. 

In  all  these  surveys,  except  in  1978  (due  to  the  need  for  economy 
in  light  of  other  issues  that  had  to  be  raised  and  seemed  more  important), 
we  sought  to  determine  not  only  how  our  people  assessed  the  then-current 
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Table  2 

PERCEPTIONS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TENSIONS 


Level  of  Tensions 
In 


1963 


Year  of  Survey 
1964  1966  1972 


1978 


1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 


6.51 
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1 6. 

95 
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03 
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6. 

51 

6.57 


1 6.92 
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5.61 
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I 7T59~1 


7.42 


V 

6.22 


6.91 


\r 

/ 

k 

1971 

1972 

6.35 

d 

02 

1973 

\ 

t 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 


6.54 


6.15 


6.23 

* 


6.70 


v 

7.12 


level  of  tensions  (on  a scale  from  0 to  10,  from  zero  to  "maximum"),  but  also 
how  they  evaluated,  by  recall,  the  tensions  two  years  prior  to  the  survey 
date,  and,  by  anticipation,  the  tensions  two  and  five  years  in  the  future. 

In  the  1978  survey,  the  five  year  time  horizon,  somewhat  regrettably,  was 
omitted. 

The  basic  "story"  is  straightforward  enough: 

1.  International  tensions  have  been  seen  as  moderately  high  through- 
out the  period — in  the  6 and  7 point  range  of  the  0-10  point 
scale. 
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2.  The  middle  sixties  and  early  seventies  were  characterized  by 
higher  current  tension  perceptions  than  either  the  early  sixties 
or  the  late  seventies. 

3.  In  every  case,  the  past  (2  years  ago)  seemed  better  than  the 
present  (as  of  the  year  of  the  survey)  though  not  substantially 
so. 

A.  In  general,  the  future  seemed  somewhat  better  than  the  present, 
especially  over  the  five  year  horizon,  but  there  are  two  crucial 
exceptions  with  respect  to  the  two  year  perspective: 

(a)  The  1963  survey  revealed  a pattern  of  tensions  increasing, 
if  only  somewhat,  from  the  past  to  the  then-present  to  the 
future. 

(b)  The  1978,  the  current,  survey,  displays  a similar  pattern 
in  which  lower  past  (1976)  tensions  have  increased  into 
1978,  and  are  futher  expected  to  increase  toward  the  end  of 
the  decade. 

5.  The  major  tone  of  the  data,  of  course,  shows  that  the  world  is  any- 
thing but  risk-free,  and  that  a sense  of  danger  has  been  felt  by 
our  people  whether  they  assess  the  recent  past  (2  years  ago) , the 
present  (as  of  the  date  of  the  surveys)  or  the  future  (2  or  5 year 
perspectives  respectively) . 

The  pattern  of  tensions  of  the  1960's  may  well  be,  in  good  measure, 
explainable  by  the  context  of  the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  This,  of  course,  makes  the 
1978  data  particularly  important:  the  world  environment  is  seen  as  deteriorat- 
ing (though  not  dramatically  so)  even  though  there  is  no  current  conflict  in 
which  the  United  States  would  be  engrossed  in  a major  political,  not  to  speak 
military,  manner. 

B.  The  Threat  of  War 

If  questions  concerning  International  tensions  (useful  as  they  are  also 
to  open  up  an  interview  situation  with  the  generality  involved  and  the  impossibility 
of  the  respondent  to  be,  or  to  feel,  "wrong"  regardless  of  answer)  have  to  do 
with  a more  diffuse  sense  of  concern,  the  issue  regarding  the  possibilities  of 
nuclear  war  is  quite  specific. 
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Table  3 

LIKELIHOOD  OF  NUCLEAR  WAR 


Study  Year 

Percent  Evaluating 
Likelihood  as  50-50 
or  Higher 

Likelihood  Index* 

1963 

53.2 

.456 

1964 

49.9 

.423 

1966 

51.8 

.432 

1972 

49.2 

.415 

1978 

58.6 

.469 

*In  the  1963,  1964  and  1966  surveys,  a likelihood  scale  from  0 to  10  was 

used. 

In  the  1972  and  1978  studies,  the  5 point  scale  is  converted  to  a 0 - 1.00 
scale.  Those  who  said  that  a nuclear  war  was  "very  likely"  were  assigned  a value 
of  1.00;  the  respondents  who  thought  that  war  was  "likely"  were  given  a value  of 
.75;  those  in  the  50-50  bracket  were  given  a value  of  .5;  the  Americans  who  con- 
sidered a nuclear  war  "unlikely"  or  "very  unlikely"  were  given  values  of  .25 
and  .00  respectively. 

The  key  conclusions  are  of  the  following  kind: 

1.  The  anticipations  regarding  nuclear  war  were  higher  in  the  1950' s 
(without  providing  the  actual  evidence  here,  but  based  on  numerous 
surveys  of  the  period)  than  in  the  1960’s  or  in  the  1970's. 

2.  The  late  1960’s  and  the  early  1970's  were  characterized  by  a lowered 
perception  of  a nuclear  war  threat  (and,  as  we  have  seen,  not 
necessarily  by  lowered  perception  of  overall  international  ten- 
sions, largely  attributable  to  the  Viet  Nam  conflict  which,  by 
implication,  did  not  seem  likely  to  escalate  into  a major  nuclear 
confrontation),  whereas  the  dangers  seemed  greater  in  the  early 
1960's — and  again  in  late  1978. 

3.  The  1978  data  reveal  the  highest  expectations  of  nuclear  was  over 
the  15  year  interval  which  the  particular  national  studies  cover. 

This,  in  turn,  is  in  keeping  with  the  heightened  sense  of  inter- 
national tensions  in  terms  of  the  pattern  of  changes  from  past  to 
present  to  future. 

4.  The  trend  between  1972  and  1978  is  particularly  crucial  in  this 
regard — and  it  manifests  itself  as  a change  from  49.2  percent 
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to  58.6  percent  of  those  who  consider  another  world  war  as 


having  50-50  or  higher  probabilities,  and  as  a shift  by  .054 
points  on  the  likelihood  scale  itself. 

Furthermore,  the  aggregate  result  may  mask  some  important  regional 
differences.  In  our  analysis  of  Congressman  Skelton's  data  from  the  4th 
Congressional  District  of  Missouri  (based  on  telephone  interviews  of  a 
sample  of  300  from  the  16  county  area,  h"t  using  an  instrument  which  we  de- 
signed for  the  purpose,  and  thus  involving  many  identical  items  to  the  1978 
national  survey) , we  might  suspect  that  the  pattern  of  threat  might  be  dif- 
ferent for  those  areas  of  the  country  which  are  somewhat  more  like  the 
Missouri  District. 

Though  the  percentage  of  respondents  who  thought  that  a nuclear  war 
had  50-50  or  higher  probabilities  is  not  dissimilar  (61.0  percent  in  the 
Missouri  district  and  58.6  percent  nationwide),  the  likelihood  index  is  .621 
in  the  4th  District  (and  .469  nationally)  thus  suggesting  a different  dis- 
tribution which  gives  rise  to  the  overall  measure. 

As  far  as  the  underlying  tendency  is  concerned,  the  results  support 
the  conclusion  that  the  threat  of  war  is  seen  as  having  increased  by  the  late 
1970'swhen  compared  with  the  early  part  of  the  decade,  or  the  latter  years 
of  the  preceding  decade  as  well. 

The  1972  study  indicated  that  the  median  number  of  years  within  which 
a nuclear  war  was  expected  was  about  7 1/4  years  (thus  about  late  1979),  and 
34.0  percent  of  the  respondents  placed  the  possible  conflict  into  the  interval 
of  10  years  and  beyond. 

In  1978,  we  find  the  median  war  expectation  to  lie  within  91/4  years 
— thus  in  the  middle  half  of  the  late  1980's  with  66.4  percent  of  the  respondents 
(of  the  total  sample:  while  the  median  is  estimated  only  on  the  basis  of  those 
who  were  willing  to  provide  a time  assessment)  placing  it  into  the  10  year  plus 
bracket  (but,  indeed,  10  years  being  the  modal  response  characteristic  of  26.2 
percent  of  the  total  sample). 

Hence,  we  conclude: 

1.  The  threat  of  nuclear  war  is  perceived  to  be  both  real  and 
serious. 

2.  The  threat  is,  however,  not  "acute"  in  the  sense  that  war  would 
seem  to  be,  from  the  perspective  our  people,  imminent  or  relatively 
imminent. 
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If  we  assume  that  our  people  do  not  want  war,  an  assumption  which  is 
so  eminently  reasonable  as  to  be  just  about  beyond  challenge  (though  we  do 
not  have  recent  empirical  evidence  to  substantiate  it  precisely  because  we  have 
felt  that  it  does  not  call  for  such  evidence),  the  data — with  analytic  refine- 
ments to  follow  in  subsequent  reports — suggest  the  following  obvious  policy 
implications: 

1.  The  reality  and  the  severity  of  the  perceived  threat  facilitates 
a national  climate  of  opinion  in  which  Government  actions  are 
oriented  toward  reducing,  minimizing  or  doing  away  with  the  threat 
(deterrence,  negotiations,  arms  control  agreements,  disarmament 
measures) . 

2.  The  reality  and  severity  of  the  threat  also  suggests  a national 
ambience  in  which  actions  to  minimize  the  impact  of  war,  should  it 
occur  and  should  it  not  become  avoidable  by  measures  previously  men- 
tioned, would  also  prove  welcome  (active  as  well  as  passive  defense 
systems) . 

3.  In  principle,  the  data  would  indicate  that  both  measures  of  war 
probability  reduction  and  war  coping  should  prove  appreciated  by 
the  nation's  body  politic  in  the  absence  of  certainty  whether 
threat  reduction  is  possible  or  likely  or  whether  effective  coping 
measures  might  not  only  help  to  deal  with  the  war  insult,  should  it 
occur,  but  also  to  reduce  the  threat  (as  an  aspect  of  deterrence). 

The  basic  non-acuteness  of  the  otherwise  real  and  serious  threat,  further- 
more, has  still  another  implication  for  policy: 

* There  is  a sense  of  "reasonable"  leadtime  over  which  measures  to 
reduce  the  war  probabilities  or  to  deal  with  the  consequences  of 
war  can  be  taken.  On  the  whole,  the  nation  is  seen  as  having  10 
or  more  years  to  "tool  up"  for  a potential  war,  or  to  decrease  its 
risks  (and  thus  "tool  up"  for  not  having  to  face  the  prospects  of 
such  a conflagration). 

* The  non- immediacy  of  the  danger  is  a factor  in  its  low  saliency,  and 
low  saliency  is  a factor  in  low  levels  of  actual  demands  for  war 
likelihood  reduction  or  for  emergency  preparedness  systems  so  that 
Government  cannot  expect  to  be  "pressured,"  by  the  nation's  body 
politic,  to  do  anything  but  can,  in  an  optimal  world,  provide  the 
leadership  and  thereby  respond  to  the  uneasiness  which  permeates  the 
country. 
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To  repeat:  further  analyses  of  the  data  as  well  as  analyses  of 
comparable  information  from  prior  studies  will  permit  us  to  interpret  the 
policy  implications  more  precisely. 

For  some  Americans,  of  course,  no  risk  of  war  seems  to  exist.  In 
1978,  2.3  percent  of  the  respondents,  asked  about  the  likelihood  of  war, 
refrained  from  answering  the  question  in  terms  of  the  probability  scale  and 
emphasized  that  a nuclear  war  would  simply  never  happen.  When  asked  about 
the  possible  timing  of  a nuclear  war,  7.8  percent  volunteered  the  view  that 
such  a conflict  would  never  come  about. 

This  indicates,  of  course,  that  some  proportion  of  those  who  really 
thought  that  a war  had  zero  probabilities  initially  said  that  a conflict  was 
"very  unlikely,"  and  only  when  forced  to  consider  the  timing  of  such  a war, 
chose  to  make  clear  that  this  "very  unlikely"  response  actually  meant  "zero" 
likelihood. 

Given  the  sample  size,  we  may  conclude  that  the  national  percentage 
of  those,  18  years  of  age  and  older,  who  discount  the  threat  of  nuclear  war 
altogether  lies,  with  confidence  of  .95,  between  about  5.8  and  9.8  percent. 

This  is  a somewhat  lower  percentage  than  the  1972  national  study  re- 
vealed. In  this  early  1970's  inquiry,  13.1  percent  were  convinced  that  a 
nuclear  war  simply  would  never  occur — and  with  the  respective  sample  size 
(N-1302)  this  yields  an  estimate  (at  the  .95  level  of  confidence)  of  between 
11.1  and  15.1  percent  at  that  time. 

Thus  if  the  overall  likelihood  of  a war  has  increased  (though  its 
probable  timing  shifted  further  into  the  future),  the  expectation  that  war 
would  never  come  declined  at  the  same  time. 

There  was  also  an  increase  in  anticipating  a Soviet-Chinese  war.  In 
1972,  the  likelihood  index  was  .373  (with  38.5  percent  falling  into  the  50-50 
and  higher  likelihood  categories),  while  it  was  .473  (with  56.9  percent  in  the 
corresponding  likelihood  groupings)  in  the  current,  1978,  study. 

Since  a Soviet-Chinese  war  might,  under  some  circumstances,  lead  to  an 
American  involvement,  we  asked  about  the  likelihood  of  such  involvement  among 
those  Americans  who  thought  that  a conflagration  in  the  Far  East  was  at  least 
as  likely  as  not. 

Among  these  (38.5  percent)  1972  respondents,  an  American  involvement 
yielded  a likelihood  of  .542;  among  the  1978  interviewees  (56.9  percent),  the 
likelihood  turned  out  to  be  .608. 
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The  relative  priorities  which  we  attached  to  various  items  in  the 


1978  study  and  the  obvious  time  constraint  on  the  length  of  interviews  made 
it  necessary  not  to  include  questions  about  smaller,  brushfire  wars  and  the 
possible  American  entanglement,  with  its  escalating  potential,  in  such  limited 
wars.  The  1972  estimate  is  thus  the  best  we  have,  indicating  a likelihood  of 
.389  that  such  conflicts  would  take  place  and  that  American  military  presence 
would  be  involved. 

C.  Area  Risk 

By  using  TR-82  assessments,  and  "locating"  each  respondent  (in  terms 
of  the  Primary  Sampling  Unit)  relative  to  residing  or  not  residing  in  one  of 
the  high  risk  areas  of  the  nation,  we  find  that  74.8  percent  of  the  1620 
interviewees  of  the  1978  survey  live  in  designated  high  risk  areas. 

This  information,  indeed,  will  permit  us  to  make  comparisons  between 
the  perspectives  on  emergency  preparedness  measures  of  those  who  live  in 
riskier  parts  of  the  nation  and  those  who,  by  the  attack  premises  of  the  TR- 
82  analysis,  reside  in  safer  areas. 

Be  it  as  it  may,  53.4  percent  of  the  1978  respondents  believe  that 
there  exists  a "certain"  or  "very  great"  danger  that  their  residential  area, 
somewhat  broadly  conceived,  would  be  a likely  target.  The  likelihood  which 
the  data  imply  is  about  .642 — and  this  compares  with  the  .619  index  (and 
48.7  percent  in  the  "certain"  or  "very  great"  danger  categories)  in  the  4th 
Congressional  District  of  Missouri. 

Both  the  national  1978  data  and  the  Summer  1978  Missouri  results 
suggest  that  many  people  in  high  risk  areas  may  be  simply  unaware  of  the 
dangers — indeed,  though  just  about  all  of  the  counties  in  the  4th  Congressional 
District  of  Missouri  are  located  in  a high  risk  region,  the  target  danger  index, 
.619,  is  lower  than  it  would  be  were  the  residents  actually  attuned  to  the  risks 
they  might  have  to  face. 

Similarly,  since  some  75  percent  of  the  national  respondents  actually 
live  in  high  risk  areas,  the  overall  index  (of  likelihood  of  being  in  a target 
area)  of  .642  also  suggests  a greater  feeling  of  safety  than  analyses  of  the 
TR-82  variety  would  support. 

In  1972,  we  found  that  43.4  percent  of  the  1302  respondents  thought 
that  they  were  residing  in  likely  target  areas — and  the  likelihood  index 
of  .621  along  with  the  percentage  of  respondents  under  perceived  severe 
threat  indicate  an  upward  shift  between  1972  and  1978. 
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If  a particular  area  were  not  to  prove  to  be  a target,  48.3  percent 
in  1978,  and  49.2  percent  in  1972,  expected  that  their  general  residential 
area  would  be  exposed  to  significant  fallout.  The  likelihood  (of  fallout) 
indices  yield  .637  in  1978  and  .672  in  1972. 

But  only  1.5  percent  (1978)  and  the  same  percentage  in  1972  were 
convinced  that  there  would  be  "no  danger"  of  fallout  at  all,  and  4.4  percent 
(1978)  or  3.1  percent  (1972)  felt  rather  sure  that  their  area  was  also  in 
"no  danger"  of  being  a likely  target. 

The  1978  respondents  who  thought  that  their  area  was  in  "certain," 

"very  great”  or  "some"  danger  of  being  a target  were  also  asked  to  explain 
what  it  might  be  about  the  area  that  would  make  it  a likely  target. 

In  all,  1242  of  the  1620  respondents  were  probed  in  this  manner. 

* 37.3  percent  referred  to  INDUSTRY 

* 32.1  percent  cited  specific  MILITARY  INSTALLATIONS,  and  another 
2.2  percent  mentioned  MISSILE  installations. 

* 19.0  percent  simply  referred  to  the  fact  that  they  live  in,  or 
near,  a CITY. 

* 17.5  percent  cited  UTILITIES  or  POWER  PLANTS  as  the  most  likely 
target  objective  of  the  adversary  in  their  particular  area. 

* 16.0  percent  viewed  the  fact  that  their  area  was  a TRANSPORTATION 
HUB  as  a critical  factor. 

* 8.5  percent  mentioned  POPULATION  itself  as  the  main  reason  for  a 
probable  targetting  of  the  area,  and 

* 5.7  percent  were  convinced  that  their  area  was  to  be  subjected  to 
an  attack  because  it  is  a GOVERNMENT  CENTER. 

* AMMUNITION  DEPOTS  were  cited  by  2.9  percent  of  the  relevant 
respondents,  and 

* 8.5  percent  mentioned  other  than  any  of  the  above  factors  (such 
as  natural  resource  deposits,  agricultural  and  the  like),  and 

* Only  3.8  percent  of  these  1242  threatened  respondents  were  unable, 
or  unwilling,  to  state  a reason  why  their  area  might  be  subject  to 
an  adversary's  direct  attack,  while  42.4  percent  gave  two  main 
reasons,  and  10.2  percent  three  reasons  for  feeling  that  their 
area  would,  in  fact,  be  a target. 

The  data  then  support  the  conclusion  that  Americans,  in  the  late  1970’s, 
consider  the  risk  of  war  to  be  both  real  and  severe,  though  not  imminent,  but 
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also  that  many  are  quite  convinced  that  their  own  residential  area  would  be 
Impacted  by  such  a war,  either  being  an  actual  target  or  being  subjected  to 
significant  fallout  effects.  In  this  regard,  the  study  indicates  that  the 
epidemiology  of  the  target  risk  may  actually  somewhat  underestimate  those 
dangers  which  more  objectified  analyses,  such  as  those  on  which  TR-82  was 
predicated,  might  point  to. 

Furthermore,  most  of  those  who  believe  themselves  in  the  pathway  of 
an  adversary  attack  have  also  a fairly  clear  idea — accurate  or  not — why 
their  particular  areas  would  be  included  in  a targetting  plan. 

The  feeling  that  the  world  is  rather  safe  from  a risk  of  nuclear 
confrontation,  or  that  their  areas  are  rather  safe  should  a conflict  come 
about,  characterizes  only  few  of  our  citizens. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  our  people 
would  want  to  do  nothing,  or  only  little,  in  the  way  of  emergency  preparedness. 
But  then,  of  course,  what  they  might  be  willing  to  do  or  what  might  be  more 
objectionable  Is  precisely  a central  theme  of  this  inquiry. 

D.  Other  Nuclear  Hazards 

In  the  1970's  many  nuclear  power  plants  have  become  operational. 

Others  are  under  construction.  Still  others  are  in  various  planning  stages. 

Without  doubt,  the  development  of  nuclear  energy  has  been  a subject 
of  heated  controversy.  The  risks  of  accidents  have  received  wide  publicity. 

But  other  dangers,  too,  have  been  suggested.  For  one,  the  possibility 
that  a nuclear  facility  might  be  taken  over  by  terrorists  and  that  they  might 
threaten  nearby  communities  as  "hostages."  Second,  the  possibility  that 
terrorists  might  acquire  a nuclear  device,  if  only  a small  one,  has  also  emerged 
especially  in  face  of  wide  publicity  received  by  two  undergraduates  (one  at 
Princeton  and  one  at  M.I.T.)  who  were  able  to  design  and  construct  a potentially 
effective  small  nuclear  weapon. 

Since  diversion  of  weapon  grade  uranium  or  of  plutonium  is  not  an  im- 


possibility, the  problem  of  nuclear  power  facilities  has  come  to  be  compounded 
not  only  by  problems  of  waste  storage  but  also  by  the  risks  of  theft,  and 
terroristic  misuse,  of  nuclear  materials. 


several  probes  into  nuclear  dangers  of  the  non-war  variety  because  the  con- 
cerns have  become  real  and  because  the  underlying  issues  have  come  to  be 
placed  on  the  nation's  agenda. 

In  Table  4,  we  provide  the  likelihood  indices  associated  with  the 
three  major  hazards  about  which  specific  questions  were  asked  in  the  course 
of  the  1978  study. 

Table  4 

LIKELIHOOD  OF  SELECTED  NUCLEAR  HAZARDS 
(1978) 

Likelihood  Index 
(By  1985) 


Nuclear  power  plant 

accident* 

.479 

Terrorist  takeover  of  a nuclear 

facility 

.470 

Acquisition  of  a nuclear  device 
by  terrorists**  and  threat  to  an 

American  city  or  community 

.512 

*An  accident  which  would  release  significant  fallout. 

**The  item  implies  an  actual  threat  to  a city  or  other  community  in  the 
United  States  based  on  terrorist  claims  that  they  have  a nuclear  device. 

In  a more  objectified  sense,  the  probability  of  a power  plant  accident 
may  be  so  low  as  to  be,  for  practical  purposes,  negligible.  The  Rassumsen  re- 
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port  comes  up  with  a probability  of  about  5 X 10  when  it  considers  a serious 
accident  (core  meltdown,  release  of  fallout,  "favorable"  wind  conditions,  and 
a sizeable  population  downwind). 

Even  were  the  most  severe  critics  of  such  estimates  more  accurate 
than  WASH-2000  and  the  probabilities  were  1,000  times  higher  than  those 
presented,  the  objective  likelihood  is  clearly  very  low  (even  given  several 
hundred  of  nuclear  power  plants) . 

If  our  people  may  underestimate  the  target  risk  to  their  area  in  the 
event  of  a war,  they  appear  to  overestimate  the  well-publicized  hazards  of  a 
power  plant  accident  of  major  proportions.  But  the  concern  is  quite  clearly 
real,  and  the  data  on  possible  terrorist  actions  (facility  takeover  or  nuclear 
blackmail  of  an  American  community)  further  underscore  the  nation's  not 
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insignificant  worry.  At  the  same  time,  the  favorableness  index  regarding  power 
plant  installations  is  .581  (with  61.2  percent  being  either  "strongly  in 
favor"  or  "in  favor"  of  plant  construction)  so  that  our  people,  in  effect,  tend 
to  say  that  the  risks  are,  on  the  whole,  worth  taking. 

Nonetheless,  when  it  comes  to  having  a nuclear  facility  within  a 50 
mile  radius,  the  picture  changes  in  important  ways:  45.1  percent  of  the 
respondents  fall  into  the  favorable  categories,  while  48.5  percent  tend  to 
be  inclined  to  oppose,  and  the  favorableness  index  falls  to  .460.  Thus 
nuclear  power  plants  "somewhere  else"  rather  than  in  one's  (50-mile)  vicinity 
are  significantly  more  acceptable. 

Further  interpretation  of  the  results  will,  of  course,  become  possible 
because  we  also  know  that  32.5  percent  of  the  respondents  claim  that  there 
already  exists  a nuclear  power  plant  within  a 50-mile  radius  of  their  resi- 
dence, and  among  those  who  make  no  such  assertion,  20.1  percent  (and  thus  6.8 
percent  of  the  total  sample)  stated  that  a power  plant  was  either  being  built 
in,  or  planned  for,  this  wider  geographic  area  of  the  respondents'  residence. 

The  data  base  will  thus  permit  us  to  ascertain  not  only  the  relative 
accuracy  of  knowledge  about  nuclear  power  plants  (by  comparing  the  assertions 
regarding  facilities  in  the  respondent's  area  with  actual  distribution  of 
power  plants) , or  the  degree  to  which  threat  perception  vary  as  a function  of 
nearness  to  such  facilities,  but  also  the  extent  to  which  the  perspectives  on 
needed  emergency  preparedness  systems  vary  dependent  on  the  relevant  nuclear 
threat  perceptions  and/or  the  actual  nearness  of  nuclear  facilities. 

E.  Conclusions 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  restate  the  more  specific  conclusions 
which  we  have  already  reported.  To  be  sure,  the  findings  hold,  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  presented,  only  in  the  aggregate — for  the  national 
sample  as  a whole.  No  analytic  refinement  has  been  incorporated  into  the 
current  report  although  we  have,  on  a number  of  occasions,  indicated  some 
of  the  directions  in  which  the  analysis  must  proceed  and  the  kinds  of 
questions  which  it  needs  to  address. 

At  this  overall  level,  the  data  clearly  show  that  our  people  do 
not  believe  that  they  live  in  a risk-free  world.  Thus  emergency  management 
systems  would  certainly  not  be  dismissed  as  "unneeded"  were  it  not  even  for 
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the  further  fact  that  we  refrained  from  exploring  the  perceived  dangers 
of  various  major  natural  disasters  or  other  non-nuclear  man-made  castastro- 
phies.  To  be  sure,  we  did  ask  about  exposure  to  various  hazards  (floods, 
hurricanes,  tornadoes,  earthquakes  and  "other"  disasters)  but  not  about 
their  likelihood.  We  shall,  of  course,  return  to  the  issue  of  exposure  to 
mass  emergencies  and  its  bearing  upon  perspectives  on  preparedness  and 
mitigation  systems  later  in  the  report. 

Not  only  is  the  world  not  free  of  (nuclear)  risk,  the  data  lead 
us  to  conclude  that  the  sense  of  danger  has  increased  throughout  the  1970's, 
although  not  dramatically  so.  But  the  world  is  a more  threatening  place 
in  1978  than  it  had  been  in  1972  or,  for  that  matter,  in  the  waning  years 
of  the  1960's. 

At  the  same  time,  the  relatively  long  lead  times  which  the  results 
mirror  would  not  instill  a sense  of  urgency  in  the  nation's  body  politic 
so  that  articulated  public  demands  for  systems  deemed  adequate  cannot  be 
expected  under  the  prevailing  conditions  of  the  national  mood  in  the  late 
1970 's . 

However,  the  lead  times  permit  both  prudent  thinking  and  prudent 


planning,  and  the  general  perceptions  of  the  reality,  and  relative  severity, 
of  the  dangers  provide  a climate  of  opinion  which  can  only  facilitate  such 
efforts  as  might  be  undertaken. 
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III.  SURVIVABILITY 


To  evaluate  how  our  people,  in  their  intuitive  ways,  size  up  their 
survival  prospects  should  a nuclear  war  come  about,  the  1978  study  included 
four  major  questions.  One,  we  wanted  to  know  what  the  survival  odds  might 
look  like  if  a war  were  to  start  "next  week."  The  purpose  of  such  phrasing 
(used  also  in  previous  surveys)  is  not  to  suggest  that  a nuclear  war 
would,  in  fact,  be  a "next  week's  war."  Rather,  the  item  implies  that 
the  nation  would  have  to  cope  with  the  conflict  as  best  it  could  with  what- 
ever system  is  in  existence  at  the  time. 

Two,  we  sought  to  determine  what  the  expected  outcome  would  be 
if  people  were  in  fallout  shelters.  This,  of  course,  avoids  the  issue 
of  how  many  people  could  get  to  fallout  shelters  in  time  (in  an  out-of- 
the-blue  war  scenario  in  which  only  tactical  warning  might  be  available) , 
and  what  their  distribution  would  be  relative  to  the  quality  of  protection, 
in  turn,  relative  to  the  likely  fallout  magnitudes.  The  issue  (also  used 
in  previous  surveys)  is  deliberately  worded  so  as  to  assume  a (fallout) 
sheltered  posture  in  order  to  determine  whether,  and  how  much,  shelters 
are  believed  to  affect  survivability. 

Three,  the  1978  survey  (but  not  previous  studies)  also  inquires 
into  survivability  of  our  population  should  it  be  provided  with  blast 
shelter  protection.  The  probe  was  included  after  we  determined  whether, 
and  how  many,  respondents  felt  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  construct 
blast  shelters  rather  than  merely  rely  on  protection  against  fallout 
(and  thus,  on  fallout  sheltering). 

Fourth,  following  a detailed  probe  (also  not  used  in  prior  surveys) 
of  crisis  relocation,  we  sought  to  ascertain  the  survivability  perceptions 
if  relocation  would  take  place.  Thus,  the  question  assumes  a posture  in 
which  the  high  risk  areas  are  evacuated  (regardless  of  the  numbers  of 
stayputs  which  may  characterize  the  actual  situation) . 
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The  perceived  survival  likelihood  under  these  varied  circumstances 
is  summarized  in  Table  5. 

Table  5 

SURVIVAL  LIKELIHOOD  UNDER  DIFFERENT 
BASIC  POSTURES 


Survivability  in: 

Nationwide 

1978 

Missouri 

1978* 

Nationwide 

1972 

"Next  week's  war"** 

.315 

.296 

.344 

Fallout  shelters 

.584 

.585 

.602 

Blast  shelters 

.642 

data  not 

available 

Relocated  posture 

.558 

data  not 

available 

*4th  Congressional  District  of  Missouri,  N - 300.  Summer,  1978 

data. 


** Implicitly,  making  the  best  of  whatever  the  present  system  can 

offer. 

The  results,  of  course,  are  quite  important.  Above  all,  they  show 
that  any  of  the  three  major  alternatives  to  the  "current  state"  of  the 
system  is  seen  as  sharply  enhancing  national  survivability. 

The  data  also  show  that  blast  protection  facilities  are  seen  as 
insuring  higher  survival  rates  than  do  fallout  shelters  or  than  crisis 
relocation  might  induce.  Finally,  the  data  indicate  that  there  is  some 
belief  that  a fallout  sheltered  population  might  survive  somewhat  better 
than  a relocated  one. 

Our  subsequent  analysis  will,  of  course,  seek  to  assess  the  reasons 
for  these  survival  evaluations  with  special  emphasis  on  the  greater  attribut- 
ed effectiveness  of  fallout  sheltering  than  of  crisis  relocation. 

If  we  confront  the  data  with  the  March  1978  System  Planning  Corporation 
study  of  Candidate  U.S.  Civil  Defense  Programs,  we  may  be  able  to  inter- 
pret even  these  aggregate  results  somewhat  better. 

The  "next  week's  war"  situation  basically  parallels  Program  B 


(p.  25ff)  of  the  SPC  report.  It  assumes  "current  funding"  and  no  crisis 
relocation  planning.  The  estimated  survivability  is  30  percent — thus  just 
about  what  our  people  intuitively  suggest  by  their  response  to  the  survival 


question  in  the  late  survey.  The  "best  use  of  present  shelter  but  no  CRP" 
alternative.  Program  C of  the  referenced  document,  comes  somewhat  close 
to  our  notion  of  a fallout  sheltered  population.  The  survey  results  yield 
higher  survivability  (.584)  than  does  the  SPC  inquiry  (which  gives  an 
estimate  of  about  38  percent).  Even  a significantly  up-graded  fallout 
shelter  program  (thereby  going  well  beyond  the  "present  system's  best 
use")  is  unlikely  to  produce  objectified  survival  rates  of  58.4  percent 
under  the  attack  scenario  postulated.  The  data  suggest  that  the  many  years 


of  emphasis  on  fallout  shelter  systems  may  have  yielded  a somewhat  inflated 
belief  in  their  effectiveness — or,  at  least  in  their  effectiveness  against 
the  types  and  magnitudes  of  attacks  which  the  future  (say,  mid-1980’s) 
seems  to  indicate. 

The  "blast  sheltering"  alternative  approximates  well  Program  F. 
Here,  we  find  that  our  respondents  underestimate  survivability.  The  study 
of  Candidate  Civil  Defense  Programs  yields  an  estimate  of  about  90  percent 


of  survivors,  while  the  survey  implies  a rate  of  only  about  64.2  percent. 

Finally  the  relocation  option  in  our  study  straddles  Programs  D 
and  E (but  is  more  like  the  former  alternative  than  the  latter  one)  for 
which  the  estimates  of  survivors  range  between  71  percent  (if  the  relocatees 
were  targetted.  Program  D with  its  relocation  to  farms  and  hamlets)  and 
91  percent  (if  the  relocatees  were  not  targetted — Program  E with  somewhat 
less  extensive  relocation  but  some  blast  protection  available) . 

The  1978  national  survey  leads  to  an  estimate  of  55.8  percent 
survivability  and,  as  is  the  case  with  blast  shelters,  the  national  mood 
is  more  pessimistic  about  the  effectiveness  of  such  a program  than  war 
gaming  analysis  of  the  particular  class  of  attacks  would  suggest. 

In  sum,  our  people  have  an  intuitively  rather  accurate  feeling 
about  survival  chance  with  the  "present"  civil  defense  system,  they 
overestimate  the  effectiveness  of  fallout  shelters  (especially  when  the 
standard  of  a "typical"  mid-1980  attack  is  used) , and  they  underestimate 
the  pavoff  which  might  result  from  blast  protection  and  from  (successful) 
crisis  relocation. 
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IV.  WARNING 


In  previous  surveys,  the  issue  of  warning  was  generally  viewed 
along  three  lines:  one,  the  way  in  which  our  people  expect  to  be  warned 
should  an  attact  be  imminent;  two,  their  assessment  of  the  time  which  would 
be  available  to  act  between  the  receipt  of  a warning  and  the  actual  insult; 
three,  general  evaluations  of  the  adequacy  of  the  nation's  warning  system. 

If  these  were  for  the  most  part,  the  typical  patterns  of  questions 
raised  in  earlier  studies,  the  fabric  of  responses,  too,  is  rather  typical 
and  fairly  simple: 

1.  People  expect  to  be  warned  by  television,  radio  and  sirens — 
in  that  relative  order  of  importance,  though  radio  is  often 
seen  playing,  in  this  regard,  even  more  of  a role  than 
television. 

2.  About  one  half  of  our  people  felt  (for  instance  in  the 

1964  national  sruvey)  that  there  would  be  15  minutes  less 
time  available  between  the  issuance  of  a warning  and  the  attack 
itself  and  just  about  10  percent  of  Americans  believe  that 
there  might  be  more  than  2 hours  of  time. 

3.  The  nation's  warning  system  tended  to  be  rated  as  fair-to-good 
(with  a typical  rating  of  47.6  on  a 100  point  scale)  implying 
a not  too  unrealistic  probability,  as  of  the  mid-1960's,  of 
.476  of  being  effectively  warned  against  the  danger  of  an 
impending  attack. 

In  "out-of-the-blue"  conflicts,  of  course,  there  would  exist  at 
best  limited  tactical  warning.  For  conflict  scenaria  grounded  in  patterns 
of  sudden  attacks,  the  data  from  previous  surveys  are  appropriate,  and 
there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  the  nation's  reactions  would  have 
changed  in  important  ways  by  the  late  1970 's.  But  as  some  forms  of  strategic 
warning  become  more  plausible,  and  as  most  contemporary  scenaria  are 
predicated  on  an  onset  of  hostilities  following  a period  of  escalating 
tensions  (and  thus,  are  based  on  crises  conceptualizations),  we  need 
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to  ascertain  the  public's  views  regarding  actionable  warning  time  in  a 
more  strategic,  or  crisis-nested,  environment. 

The  matter  becomes  even  more  pressing  in  light  of  efforts  to 
develoo  crisis  relocation  plans  since  all  measures  of  evacuation  (disregard- 
ing the  instances  of  last  minute  flight)  require  significantly  more  than 
what  would  be  considered  tactical  warning  time. 

The  availability  of  at  least  some  strategic  warning — even  were  it 
simply  in  the  form  of  clues  derived  by  the  public  from  media  reports  and 
Government  statements  in  the  course  of  a deterioriating  international 
crisis — would  also  tend  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  in-place  systems. 

If  some  movement  to  shelter  began  prior  to  the  issuance  of  an 
attack,  warning  itself,  or  if  perhaps  some  Americans  were  to  spend  their 
non-working  hours  in  shelters  during  a deepening  crisis,  the  chances  that 
the  population  might  be  sheltered  in  the  event  of  an  actual  attack  would 
certainly  be  increased. 

Furthermore,  the  construction  of  expedient  shelter  might  be  possible, 
as  would  be  opportunities  to  upgrade  existing  facilities  (by  such  measures 
as  earth  piling  and  the  like) . 

In  the  1978  national  survey  we  chose  not  to  include  questions  about 
warning  time  with  respect  to  an  imminent  attack.  Rather,  we  asked  about 
the  time  our  people  think  they  would  have  from  the  moment  they  would,  by 
whatever  means,  conclude  that  a war  is  about  to  break  out  and  the  actual 
onset  of  hostilities. 

Furthermore,  we  wanted  to  know  how  people  might  use  this  time: 
what  would  they  actually  do,  or  what  do  they,  at  a minimun,  claim  now 
that  they  would  do  in  this  time  period. 

Since  crisis  relocation  has  become  a major,  if  not  the,  civil  defense 
thrust  of  the  recent,  and  coming,  years  we  also  sought  to  ascertain  whether 
the  nation's  public  believes  that  there  would,  in  effect,  be  enough  time 
available  to  relocate.  In  some  significant  measure,  the  very  credibility 
of  crisis  relocation  planning  may  rest  on  the  actual  time-feasibility  of 
relocation  and,  in  the  same  sense,  on  the  nation's  view,  correct  or 
mistaken,  whether  relocation  is  practicable. 
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A.  Actionable  Time 


To  differentiate  the  perspective  from  "strategic  warning",  we 
use  the  term  actionable  time  to  describe  the  period  between  the  nation's 
near  certainty  that  a war  wil"  happen  and  the  outbreak  of  such  a war. 

This  does  not  imply,  of  course,  that  convictions  regarding  an 
impending  war  make  such  a war  objectively  somehow  inevitable.  The  risk 
may  well  be  defused  even  at  the  very  last  moment  before  the  "point  of  no 
return."  To  be  sure,  we  have  no  comparable  data  from  previous  studies 
because  the  issue  simply  was  not  posed  in  this  way  before. 

It  turns  out  that  19.6  percent  of  our  people  believe  that  there 
would  be  no  effective  warning  time  at  all,  and  another  11.7  percent  refer 
to  the  more  traditional  tactical  warning  period  of  some  15  - 30  minutes  or, 
as  another  15.2  percent  say,  of  perhaps  a few  hours. 

In  all  then,  46.5  percent  of  the  respondents  tend  to  define  the 
problem  as  one  of  essentially  tactical  warning.  Basically  then,  these 
are  Americans  who  continue  thinking — and  perhaps  rightly  so — in  terms  of 
a sudden  war. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  question  itself  does  not  tap  a valid  response 
if  it  aims  at  determining  the  nation's  thinking  about  a more  extended, 
strategic,  warning  situation.  Be  it  as  it  may,  this  itself  would  suggest 
that  the  issue  seems  to  be,  to  our  people  a confusing  one.  We  probed  into 
the  factors  which  might  induce  the  conviction  that  war  is  almost  certain 
to  come.  Responses  to  open-ended  questions,  such  as  this  one  was,  are 
always  somewhat  problematic  because,  in  matters  of  high  complexity,  there 
is  a built-in  premium  on  articulateness,  speed  of  (verbal)  reaction,  and 
on  sort  of  "having  thought  through"  the  subject  at  one  time  or  another. 

Yet  the  responses  are  quite  revealing: 

* 36.3  percent  of  the  responses  alluded  to,  or  made  explicit, 
some  form  of  international  political  crisis. 

* 15.0  percent  mentioned  military  action  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  an  additional  8.3  percent  mentioned  specific  Soviet 
military  actions  (invasion  of  America's  allied  country,  attack 
against  China — whether  initated  by  the  Soviets  or  China). 

* Economic  factors  (energy  crisis,  food  crisis,  major  recessions 
and  the  like)  were  referred  to  by  6.9  percent  of  the  respondents. 
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* 4.1  percent  of  the  sampled  Americans  remained  convinced  that  war 
would  never  happen  anyway,  and  the  question  was  irrelevent  to 
them  for  this  very  reason. 

* 23.1  percent  of  the  total  sample  were  unable,  or  unwilling,  to 
articulate  circumstances  under  which  they  might  conclude  that  a 
major  war  was  just  about  certain  to  come. 

The  key  tone  of  the  data  is,  however,  quite  obvious:  political, 
military  or  economic  crises  would  provide  the  major  evidence  that  war  is 
about  to  come. 

We  did  not  probe  further  as  might  be,  for  other  purposes,  quite 
desirable.  Thus,  what  remains  unclear  from  the  data  is  the  particular 
state  of  a crisis,  or  its  dynamics,  which  would  trigger  the  reaction  we 
sought  to  determine. 

What  would  our  people  do  during  this  "actionable"  period?  We  asked 
another  open-ended  question,  and  we  were  especially  interested  in  responses 
which  might  give  entirely  off-the-cuff  clues  to  the  magnitude  of  spontaneous 
evacuation  flows. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  two  types  of  outflows  were  mentioned  in  responses: 
statements  about  leaving  one's  place  and  area  of  residence  with  a more  specific 
destination  in  mind;  we  may  consider  this  to  be  an  instance  of  spontaneous 
relocation.  There  were,  however,  also  statements  about  simply  leaving  with 
no  clue  offered  the  interviewer  whether  or  not  a specific  place  might  have 
been  on  the  respondent's  mind.  This  is,  in  our  terminology,  instances  of 
spontaneous  evacuation. 

* 10.1  percent  of  the  respondents,  in  this  open-ended  probe,  claimed 
that  they  would  spontaneously  evacuate  their  place  of  residence. 

* 6.2  percent  referred  to  spontaneous  relocation . 

Thus  even  though  at  this  respective  stage  of  interview  the  issue  of 
crisis  relocation  was  not  broached  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  some  16.3  percent 
of  our  respondents  considered  it  prudent  to  leave  their  place  of  residence 
and  go  somewhere  else  once  they  would  conclude  that  war  was  imminent. 

Our  analysis,  of  course,  must  show  whether  this  out-flow  characterizes 
high  risk  areas  in  particular,  and  we  must  consider  whether  such  population 
movement  would  be  "adaptive"  or  not  since  there  may  well  be  some  instances 
of  moving  from  one  risk  area  to  another  risk  area  or  even  from  a "safer" 
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area  to  a risk  area  because  of  a "miscalculation"  grounded  in  misinformation 
or  absence  of  reliable  information  sbout  safer  areas  of  the  nation. 

Other  responses,  too,  are  quite  illuminating: 

* 20.9  percent  of  the  respondents  said  that  they  would  seek 
shelter. 

* 18.4  percent  stated  that  they  would  try  to  stock  necessary 
supplies . 

* 6.4  percent  asserted  that  they  would  try  to  "modify  their  house" 
to  be  better  prepared  (though  we  have  no  way  of  telling  whether, 
otherwise  unaided,  these  residents  would  know  what  to  do,  how 
and  when) . 

Futhermore,  6.6  percent  of  the  respondents  reported  that  they  would 
actively  seek  information — from  friends  (0.4  percent  only!)  or  from  public 
sources  (6.2  percent). 

Finally,  two  additional  answers  are  salient  with  respect  to  the 

issue: 

* 19.6  percent  stated  that  they  would  do  nothing  at  all. 

* 9.9  percent  told  us  that  they  would  simply  "pray." 

B.  Evacuation  Time 

Some  16.3  percent  of  the  respondents  stated  that  they  would  be 
inclined  to  (spontaneously)  relocate  or  evacuate  once  it  became  clear  to 
them  that  a nuclear  war  would  come  about. 

It  turns  out  that  18.4  percent  believe  that  there  would  probably, 
or  definitely,  be  enough  time  to  evacuate.  But  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  national  policy  to  recognize  that  of  this  total  percentage, 
only  1.7  percent  thought  that  there  would  "definitely"  be  enough  time  for 
evacuation. 

The  question  about  evacuatibility  in  terms  of  time  availabilities 
was  raised  at  a late  stage  in  the  interview  and  after  several  questions  about 
crisis  relocation  had  already  been  asked.  Thus,  the  responses  refine  the 
meaning  of  "actionable  time"  especially  as  regards  a particular  civil  defense 
program  with  its  resulting  posture  of  a relocated  population. 

By  contrast  with  the  18.4  percent  who  believe  that  there  just  night 
be  enough  time  to  relocate  (and  another  16.5  percent  who  are  in  the  general 
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50-50  category),  60.8  percent  of  the  1978  respondents  thought  that  there  would 
"probably"  (42.2  percent  ) or  even  "definitely"  (18.6  percent)  not  be  time 
enough.  Overall,  the  time-feasibility  index  is  .345,  reflecting  the  likelihood 
that  evacuation  might  be  possible  in  the  time  seen  as  available. 

Thus  a central  problem  of  CRP  credibility  might  revolve  precisely 
around  the  question  of  available  time,  and  this  is,  of  course,  a question 
of  warning  cues  and  actual  (strategic)  warning  messages  and  signals. 

Since  many  Americans  seem  to  be,  or  remain,  attuned  to  a "sudden 
war"  scenario,  the  result  of  the  study  is  not  suprising  though  it  does 
pose  serious  problems  for  national  civil  defense  policy  especially  with 
regard  to  public  information  about  "likely"  war  scenaria,  patterns  of 
warning  cues,  messages  and  signals,  the  intricate  fabric  of  actions  that 
can,  or  should,  be  taken  under  the  variety  of  circumstances  possible,  and 
the  like. 

Our  subsequent  analysis  will,  of  course,  shed  some  additional  light 
on  these  issues  but  is  will  not  resolve  the  pestering  policy  dilemmas:  how 
much  information  should  be  actively  imparted  to  the  public  (as  contrasted 
with  information  which  is  being  made  available  anyway)  as  to  the  contours 
and  locations  of  high  risk  areas;  how  much  information  to  be  disseminated 
regarding  alternative  "war  scenaria"  and  how  much,  within  this  context, 
the  balance  ought  to  swing  in  support  of  crisis-borne  versus  sudden  conflicts; 
how  much  information,  by  what  means  and  when,  might  be  needed  to  enlighten 
our  people  as  to  the  measures  which  would  be  most  appropriate  under  the 
various  circumstances;  how  much  information  is  required,  and  when,  regarding 
the  time  constraints  which  operate  on  the  various  limited  choices  of  action. 

In  an  important  manner,  these  are  not  merely  questions  regarding  a 
"public  information  strategy."  They  are,  above  all,  questions  regarding 
policy  determinations  themselves,  and  the  issues  are  unlikely  to  go  away. 

The  temporal  dimension  of  the  relocation  problem  may  well  prove  to  be  the 
key  credibility  question  regarding  such  programs,  a statement  which,  in 
being  repeated  here,  does  not  loose  its  unfortunate  "horn-of-the-dilemma" 
sting. 

C.  DIPS 

In  the  1978  survey,  we  also  included  two  questions  about  the  DIPS 
approach  to  warning.  For  one,  whether  such  a device  would  be  acceptable;  second 
how  much  our  people  might  be  willing  to  pay  for  it  should  it  be  marketed. 
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The  questions  were  not  incorporated  in  this  study  because  we  feel 
that  DIDS  "is  the  way  to  go"  or  because  it  is,  in  fact,  going  to  be  used. 
Rather,  it  establishes  some  worthwhile  limits. 

Indeed,  we  considered  the  inclusion  of  items  about  a concept  like 
CHAT — a much  more  likely  candidate  for  future  (crisis)  warning  situations, 
but  we  decided  against  this  simply  because  CHAT  is,  in  effect,  a non-problem. 

It  may  require  a simple  action  on  the  part  of  our  people  (turning  down  the 
noise  level  of  a radio  or  TV  according  to  simple  real-time  instructions  and 
leaving  the  set  on  during  sleeping  hours) . It  would  entail  no  cost  except 
that  which  would  amount  to  electricity  charges  for  the  periods  during  which 
the  radio  or  television  are  left  on. 

We  simply  could  not  imagine  that  any  but  a few  scattered  Americans 
would  say  that  they  would  be  unwilling  to  reduce  the  noise  level  of  their 
receivers  prior  to  retiring  for  the  night  and  leaving  the  receivers  on 
during  an  intense  crisis  (or,  for  instance,  in  a period  in  which  a slow- 
evolving  natural  hazards,  such  as  a hurricane,  might  come  to  threaten  the 
area) . 

By  contrast,  DIDS  would  cost  money  to  purchase  (unless,  as  would 
be  very  unlikely,  it  were  "Government  issue"),  and  an  actual  decision  to 
acquire  one. 

Compared  with  the  NEAR  system,  DIDS  is  obviously  simpler.  The 
NEAR  warning  signal  would  have  required  the  resident  to  turn  on  the  radio 
or  TV  to  receive  more  specific  information.  DIDS  would,  in  effect,  do 
that  job. 

We  asked  questions  about  a DIDS  like  approach,  not  because  we  expect 
it  to  be  used  but  because  it  gives  us  a benchmark  feeling  regarding  warning 
technologies  when  warning  systems  are  brought  right  into  American  homes. 

The  results  can  be  compared  with  the  1972  data.  In  the  early  1970's, 
we  also  asked  about  the  worthwhileness  of  a "device"  which,  when  acquired, 
might  turn  on  the  TV  or  radio  and  issue  whatever  warning  might  be  appropriate. 

* In  1972,  69.0  percent  of  the  respondents  were  on  the  positive 
end  of  the  acceptability  (of  DIDS)  spectrum:  in  1978,  71.3  percent 
were  favorable. 

* The  likelihood  of  acquiring  a device  of  the  DIDS  variety  was  .741 
in  1972  and  .738  in  1978. 

* The  1963  - 1964  (Winter)  study  of  the  NEAR  system  reveals  acquisition 
probabilities  of  .700. 
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A clear  conclusion,  indeed,  can  be  drawn  even  without  further 
analytic  refinements:  our  people  are  very  receptive  to  improvements  in 
warning  technology.  They  have,  in  fact,  remained  so  for  the  past  15  years 
over  which  the  evidence  stretches. 

* In  1972,  people  were  willing  to  pay  for  a DIDS  somewhere  between 
$16.30  (if  all  those  who  were  unwilling  to  give  a dollar  value 
were  counted  as  willing  to  spend  nothing)  and  $35.00. 

* In  1978,  the  "same"  system  yields  a lower  margin  of  $50.00  and 
the  higher  margin  of  $86.40. 

* But  these  results,  apart  from  the  obvious  impact  of  inflation, 
are  affected  by  the  few  respondents  who  were  willing  to  spend 

a great  deal  of  money  on  a warning  system  both  in  1972  and  in  1978. 

* The  median  values  obviate  the  major  difficulty  (of  some  extreme 
values  which  affect  the  average  quite  a bit).  In  1972,  the  median 
was  $18.00  (so  that  about  half  of  the  people  were  willing  to  pay 
less  than  that,  and  half  more  than  that);  in  1978,  it  was  $29.90 — 
not  unrealistic  in  that  the  data  imply  an  inflation  of  about  66 
percent  over  the  period  (around  10  percent  per  year) . 

Thus:  the  acceptability  of  a system  like  DIDS  is  about  the  same 
in  1978  as  it  was  in  1972;  and  furthermore,  the  acceptability  is  high. 

Thus:  the  willingness  to  pay  for  a device  of  the  DIDS  variety 
is  similar  in  1972  and  1978  if  inflation  is  taken  into  account  and  the 
inflationary  implications  of  the  survey  data  are  not  widely  off  the  mark 
of  the  national  experience  over  the  year. 

The  results  mean  a fairly  strong,  and  articulate,  desire  throughout 
the  nation  for  a better  disaster  warning  technology  and  certainly  for  a 
better  way  to  warn  our  people  against  the  more  ultimate  disaster,  a nuclear 
war  is  evident. 

D.  Conclusions 

The  major  findings  of  the  1978  study  as  they  bear  on  warning 
problems  are  about  as  follows : 

1.  Many  Americans  imply  an  expectation  of  a sudden  war  at  the 

outset  of  which  tactical  warning  would  be  available  at  best — 
and  almost  20  percent  anticipate  no  warning  time  at  all. 
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2.  Political,  military  and  economic  crises  are  the  main  circumstances 
under  which  many  Americans  would  decide  that  a war  is  really 
about  to  come. 

3.  Significant  numbers  of  Americans  (some  20  percent)  would,  however, 
take  no  protective  actions  at  all  though  the  effects  of  visible 
actions  by  others  are  not  taken  into  account,  and  the  percentage 
almost  certainly  overestimates  the  amount  of  passivity  with  which 
an  acute  danger  of  war  would  be  dealt  with. 

4.  Some  16  percent  might  relocate  (evacuate  to  specific  places)  or 
evacuate  (move  away  but  not  to  specified  alternative  locations) 
once  our  people  felt  that  war  became  almost  certain. 

5.  Many  Americans,  almost  half  of  the  sample,  believe  that  there 
would  not  be  enough  time  to  evacuate  so  that  the  time  factor 
may  be  an  important  ingredient  in  credibility  of  crisis 
relocation  programs  of  any  kind. 

6.  The  desire  for  an  improved  warning  technology  (exemplified  in 
the  study  by  questions  about  DIDS)  is  strong  and  many  people 
would  be  quite  prepared  to  pay  a fair  amount  of  money  to  acquire 
improved  assurance  of  an  emergency  warning. 
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V.  IN-PLACE  PROTECTION 

Following  a relatively  brief  period,  in  the  1950's,  of  strategic 
evacuation  planning,  the  nation's  civil  defense  systems  focussed  on  in- 
place  sheltering.  Efforts  to  induce  American  homeowners  to  construct 
family  shelters  gave  way,  in  the  early  1960 's,  to  the  surveying,  marking 
and  stocking  program.  Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  techniques  to  enhance 
the  protection  factor  in  existing  buildings  as  well  as  to  encourage  the 
inclusion  of  (fallout)  shelters  in  new  buildings.  Surveys,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census , were  carried  out  to  determine  how  much 
protection,  and  for  how  many  Americans,  existing  home  basements  might 
offer,  and  how  marginal  basements,  too,  could  be  improved  in  the  way  of 
last  minute  actions. 

* 

Some  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  feasibility  of  home 
basement  sharing  in  order  to  establish  how  many  Americans  might  find 
shelter  with  the  help  of  their  neighbors  and  other  community  members . 

Studies  have  been  carried  out  to  ascertain  whether  the  construc- 
tion of  expedient  shelters  would  be  possible,  how  much  time  and  what 
kind  of  manpower  would  be  required,  along  with  the  material  factors  and 
their  national  distribution  involved. 

Throughout  the  period,  serious  attention  has  been  paid  to 
blast  shelter  technologies  but  no  actual  proposal  to  "go  the  blast 
shelter  way"  has  been  made,  as  yet,  for  policy  adoption. 

The  recent  emphasis  on  crisis  relocation  represents , on  the 
one  hand,  an  up-dated  version  of  "strategic  evacuation"  thinking  of 
the  early  1950's.  On  the  other  hand,  it  implies  a particular  way  of 
conceptualizing  the  most  probable  ways  in  which  a war  would  come  about. 

But  there  can  be  no  certainty  that  a nuclear  war,  should  it  occur  at  all, 
would  not  begin  "suddenly"  or,  at  least,  within  a time-span  which  would 
make  massive  population  relocation  extremely  difficult  or  even  impossible. 
Thus  in-place  protection  systems  of  some  sort  would  be  needed  if  only  as 
a back-up  against  alternatives  which  may  be  quite  unlikely  in  their  own 
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Nor  can  we  assume  that  crisis  relocation  would  be,  in  fact, 
carried  out  or  that  the  decision  to  relocate  would  occur  on  a timely  enough 
basis.  Hence,  in-place  postures  represent  also  a fallback  system  against 
the  all  too  natural  retiscence  of  the  national  leadership  to  order,  or 
urge,  evacuation  or  to  arrive  at  the  decision  too  late  to  make  it  implemen table. 

Third,  even  in  a relocated  posture,  however,  some  essential 
facilities  in  the  relocated  areas  would  have  to  continue  operating  through- 
out the  crisis  period,  and  this  means  that  some  personnel,  defined  as 
"essential  workers,”  would  have  to  commute  to  the  evacuated  areas  or 
remain  there  (with  or  without  families)  until  the  very  last  moment.  Since 
not  all  would  be  likely  to  get  out  of  the  risk  areas  in  time,  or  all  such 
essential  workers  could  be  in  the  risk  area  in  a tactical  warning  environ- 
ment, in-place  protection  for  the  relevant  portion  of  the  work  force  would 
also  be  required. 

Finally,  we  cannot  assume  that  all  Americans  in  risk  areas  would 
relocate  or  would  be,  for  technical  reasons,  relocatable  (some  portion  of 
hospitalized  people  may,  for  essential  medical  reasons,  not  be  relocatable 
and  similar  problems  might  be  faced  with  proportions  of  other  institutional- 
ized populations) . Thus  some  form  of  in-place  protection  might  be  necessary 
to  help  the  survival  chances  of  the  non-relocatees  and  of  the  non-relocatables . 

We  make  these  points  mainly  to  underscore  that  sound  crisis 
relocation  planning  does  not  obviate  the  necessity  for  some,  if  far  from 
ideal,  "in-place"  protection  systems. 

In  the  1978  study,  we  have  repeated  a number  of  probes  regarding 
in-place  sheltering  for  these  very  reasons,  but  also  to  be  able  to  deter- 
mine, upon  further  analysis,  what  kind  of  posture,  or  mix  of  postures, 
our  people  may  find  most  acceptable  and  credible. 

A.  Public  Shelters 

Three  of  the  items  in  the  1978  inquiry  pertain  to  public  fallout 
shelters  specifically.  One  measures  general  favorableness  toward  public 
shelters.  The  second  item  seeks  to  assess  the  desirability  of  a program 
to  use  available  spaces  in  public  buildings,  and  mark  and  stock  such  areas. 

This  is,  of  course,  a continuation  of  the  earlier  surveying,  marking  and 
stocking  program.  The  third  item  postulates  Federal  fiscal  incentives 
for  the  inclusion  of  fallout  shelters  in  buildings  constructed  by  "non- 
profit organizations,"  such  as  hospitals,  schools  or  churches. 


1.  Overall  favorableness  toward  public  fallout  shelters  is  very 
high:  82.4  percent  of  the  1978  sample,  with  a favorableness 
index  of  .756,  are  supportive,  while  11.6  percent  disfavor 
the  idea  of  public  fallout  shelters. 

2.  The  favorableness,  if  anything,  has  increased  somewhat  over 
the  years  of  the  197Q’s.  In  1972,  the  favorable  responses 
characterized  75.3  percent  of  the  interviews,  and  unfavorable 
ones  marked  13.4  percent  of  the  sample.  The  corresponding 
favorableness  index  was  .730. 

3.  The  1978  national  data  yield  results  much  like  those  obtained 

in  the  4th  Congressional  District  of  Missouri  during  the 
summer  of  1978:  82.0  percent  of  the  respondents  held  favorable 

views  regarding  public  fallout  shelters.  The  results  indicate 
very  high  acceptability  of  public  shelters,  and  since  they 
are,  in  the  basic  outcome  and  directionality  of  the  data, 
rather  invariant  over  time,  it  would  seem  very  difficult 

to  reach  any  other  conclusion. 

In  Table  6.  we  summarize  the  data  as  they  bear  on  the  use  of 
shelter  spaces  in  (marked  and,  presumably,  stocked)  public  buildings. 


Table  6 

DESIRABILITIES  OF  PROGRAMS  TO  USE 
AVAILABLE  SPACES  IN  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 


Favorable 

Responses* 

Unfavorable 

Responses** 

Desirability 

Index*** 

1978 

84.8 

7.6 

+ 1.94 

1972 

87.2 

4.9 

+ 2.21 

1966 

90.5 

3.5 

+ 2.43 

1964 

88.9 

7.1 

+ 2.29 

1963 

i 

90.0 

5.4 

+ 2.28 

*Aggregation  of  (+1),  (+2)  and  (+3)  responses. 


**A  sum  of  the  (-1),  (-2)  and  (-3)  desirability  responses. 

***The  index  could  range  between  (-3.00)  and  (+3.00). 
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These  results  are  a further  indication  of  the  strong  support  for 
public  fallout  protection  systems.  There  is  a slight  shift,  by  1978, 
toward  a less  unqualified  support  than  in  the  earlier  studies,  but  the 
level  of  favorableness  remains  very  high  indeed. 

Whether  the  slight  decline  in  supportive  expressions  reflects 
some  preferences  for  alternative  systems,  or  whether  it  mirrors  the 
change  in  the  media  climate  might  be  estimatable  upon  further  analysis 
and  from  other  data  of  the  research.  In  the  1960's,  of  course,  the 
marking  and  stocking  program  was  the  main  operational  effort  of  civil 
defense  and  the  limited  publicity  about  civil  defense  in  general  tended, 
in  this  period,  to  deal  precisely  with  the  then  on-going  major  program. 

As  the  data  in  Table  7 show,  the  support  for  efforts  to  include 
fallout  shelters  in  new  construction  (with  the  Federal  Government  absorb- 
ing the  additional  construction  costs  involved)  is  also  extremely  high. 

Table  7 

DESIRABILITY  OF  INCLUSION  OF  FALLOUT  SHELTER  IN 
NEW  BUILDINGS  OF  NON-PROFIT  ORGANIZATIONS 


Favorable 

Responses 

Unfavorable 

Responses 

Desirability 

Index 

1978 

78.8 

8.6 

+ 1.81 

1972 

83.2 

7.2 

+ 1.97 

1966 

86.7 

6.5 

+ 2.15 

1964 

84.8 

9.5 

+ 2.05 

1963* 

91.9* 

4.7* 

+ 2.46* 

*The  1963  question  dealt  with  fallout  shelters  in  the  nation's 
schools  only.  It  is  not  exactly  comparable  with  the  otherwise  identically 
worded  items  of  the  subsequent  surveys. 


B . Home  Basements 

When  it  came  to  the  possible  use  of  home  basements  as  shelters 
for  the  residents,  our  surveys  quite  accurately  forecasted  the  accepts 
ability  of  such  a program  to  our  people.  In  the  28  states  in  which  the 
Basement  Shelter  Surveys  were  carried  out,  the  mail  returns  with  the 
required  information  were  characterized  by  the  high  rates  (around  80 
percent)  which  were  indicated  by  public  responses  to  such  a program. 
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In  some  detail,  we  have  also  explored  the  possible  use  of  home 
basements  to  shelter  non-residents.  The  1978  survey  once  again  considered 
this  possibility.  Questions  were  asked  not  only  about  the  more  general 
desirability  of  basement  surveys  and  the  possible  assignment  of  others  to 
those  basements  which  provide  reasonably  good  fallout  protection  or  which, 
with  relatively  modest  effort,  might  be  upgradable. 

As  in  1972,  we  wanted  to  know  how  much  our  people  would  support 
the  use  of  basements  to  shelter  non-residents ; how  much  they  believe 
others  in  the  nation  would  let  other  people  use  their  basements;  and 
how  much  would  they  support  an  actual  program  of  assigning  people  to  base- 
ments with  sheltering  potential. 

Furthermore,  as  in  1972,  we  asked  the  respondents  whose  homes 
included  basements  whether  they,  themselves,  were  likely  to  allow  others 
to  use  their  basement;  whether  they  would  be  inclined  to  permit  their 
home  to  be  marked  as  shelter;  and  whether  they  would  permit  others  to 
be  assigned  to  their  basement  by  local  civil  defense  officials. 

In  1968,  the  parallel  questions  were  somewhat  different  from 
those  raised  in  either  the  1972  or  the  most  recent,  1978,  inquiries. 

The  196 8 data  show: 

* 89  percent  willingness  to  make  their  home  available  to  others 
from  the  same  general  area  or  neighborhood; 

* 79  percent  willingness  to  share  one's  home  with  people  from 
outside  of  the  residential  area; 

* 84  percent  willingness  to  stock  emergency  provisions  (at  no 
cost  to  the  home  owner) ; 

* 67  percent  willingness  to  mark  the  outside  of  the  house  with 
a "large  civil  defense  sign." 

Compared  with  the  1968  answers,  the  1972  and  1978  results  may 
appear  to  suggest  lower  levels  of  acceptance.  This  does  not  turn  out 
to  be  the  case.  The  1968  data  were  based  on  simple  dichotomous  "yes" 
or  "no"  answers,  whereas  the  1972  and  1978  responses  referred  to  a 
five  point  favorability  or  likelihood  scale.  The  dichotomy  "forces" 
a clear  "yes"  or  "no"  (apart  from  unwillingness  to  answer  at  all) . 

Even  if  we  were  to  assume  that  only  those  who  were  neither 
in  favor  nor  in  opposition  would  be  inclined  to  support  the  program, 
the  basement  sharing  option  yields  a favorable  percentage  of  80.8  percent 
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Favorable  Favorableness 

Responses  * Index 


1978 

1972 

1978 

1972 

Acceptability  of  home 
basement  sharing 

64.4 

61.5 

.673 

.602 

Acceptability  to  home 
owners  as  seen  by  the 
respondents 

42.9 

41.9 

.532 

.530 

Acceptability  of  assign- 
ment of  people  to  home 
basements 

67.0 

66.2 

.684 

.690 

Residents  with  basements:  1978 — 51.5  percent  1972 — 49.4  percent 

Allowing  others  to  use 

one's  basement  72.5  75.8  .695  .720 

Allowing  others  to  be 
assigned  into  one's  own 

basement  72.6  74.8  .684  .702 

Allowing  home  to  be  marked 
with  appropriate  civil 

defense* sign  49.6  59.3  .535  .583 

*"Strongly  in  favor"  or  "in  favor"  in  response  to  the  general 
questions;  willingness  to  "definitely"  or  "probably"  permitting  the 
referent  action  for  questions  pertaining  to  respondents  with  basements 
(bottom  part  of  table) . 

(instead  of  the  64.4  percent  as  tabulated),  the  assignment  alternative 
finds  favor  with  80.3  percent  of  the  respondents,  and  57.8  percent 
expect  other  home  owners  to  be  supportive. 

If  those  residents  with  basements  who  gave  a 50-50  likelihood 
of  cooperating  with  a basement  sharing  program  were  included  among  the 
more  positive  respondents,  the  percentage  of  those  willing  to  accept 
others  becomes  81.8,  those  accepting  shelterees  by  local  civil  defense 
assignment  amount  to  77.2  percent,  and  willingness  to  have  a home 
marked  with  a civil  defense  (shelter)  sign  characterizes  56.1 
percent  of  the  respondents. 
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Since  these  results  appear  to  come  much  closer  to  the  1968  data 
(and  the  pattern  for  the  1972  results  is  similar) , we  can  conclude  that 
the  respondents  who  fell  into  the  middle  response  categories  of  either 
the  favorableness  or  the  likelihood  scales  would,  when  a clear  "yes"  or 
"no"  choice  would  have  to  be  made,  tend  to  make  a positive  choice. 

There  are,  perhaps,  two  main  approaches  to  basement  sharing 
although  a plausible  operational  program  could  well  represent  some  viable 


One  type  of  program  might  place  reliance  on  the  home-owners 
entirely.  They  would  have  information  about  the  protection  their  base- 
ment affords,  about  the  most  protected  part  of  the  basement,  about  simple 
ways  of  upgrading  the  protection,  and  the  like.  The  homeowners  would  be 
encouraged  by  Government  to  accommodate  as  many  others  as  they  could 
handle  given  the  space  limitations.  Such  a program  would  not,  in  effect, 
incorporate  home  basements  into  a national  shelter  plan  even  though  at  the 
aggregate  level  good  estimates  might  be  available  as  to  numbers  of  families 
that  could  be  protected  in  such  private  facilities. 

In  turn,  another  program  might  involve  actual  assignments  of 
people  to  specific,  and  possible  alternative,  basements  and  would  require 
an  ex  ante  commitment  on  the  part  of  homeowners  not  dissimilar  to  the 
commitment  of  building  owners  who  permitted  their  structures  to  be 
included  in  the  marking  and  stocking  program  of  the  1960's. 

It  is  almost  clear  that  a program  of  this  nature,  to  insure  the 
best  use  of  the  best  available  shelter  space,  would  necessitate  some 
forms  of  survey  (beyond  the  type  of  aggregate  and  anonymous  survey 
which  was  carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  Office  of 
Civil  Defense  in  assessing  the  national  reservoir  of  private  home 
basements  with  sheltering  potential)  and  a community  planning  strategy 
not  unlike  that  which  led  to  the  Community  Shelter  Plans  program. 

If  the  more  unplanned  version  of  the  basement  sharing  program 
depends  mainly  on  information  (apart  from  Governmental  encouragement 
and,  of  course,  the  willingness  of  homeowners  to  share),  then  our  1978 
data  provide  some  relevant  input  into  the  broader,  and  difficult, 
mosaic  out  of  which  a program  configuration  would  emerge: 

* 51.3  percent  of  the  respondents  heard  about  the  possible 
use  of  basements  as  shelters , and 

* 27.3  percent  reported  to  have  heard  how  much  protection  home 
basements  might  provide. 


We  have  already  reported  that  51.5  percent  of  the  1978  respon- 
dents had  basements : 

* Among  those  with  basements,  37.1  percent  thought  about  the 
possibility  of  using  their  basement  as  shelter,  and 

* 13.2  percent  obtained,  by  their  own  claim,  actual  information 
about  the  protection  their  basement  would  provide. 

If  the  more  formal  inclusion  of  basement  sharing  into  community 
shelter  systems  depends,  to  some  extent,  on  specific  information  about 
each  available  basement,  and  if  such  information  may  have  to  be  acquired 
in  the  way  of  an  appropriate  survey,  the  1978  study  provides  some  insight 
into  the  problem: 

* 63.4  percent  of  the  respondents  were  favorably  disposed  to  the 
idea  of  a home  basement  survey  with  the  understanding  that  this 
might  lead  to  the  assignment  of  non-resident  families  to  the 
basement  as  shelterees. 

* With  a possible  range  of  values  from  (-3)  to  (+3) , such  a 
program  rated  +0.99  in  1978  and  +1.16  in  1972. 

* Clearly,  most  Americans  are  receptive  to  the  basement  sharing 
idea  (and,  indeed,  a survey  of  their  homes  which  this  program 
option  entails) , but  there  are  also  quite  a few  of  them  who 
would  not  welcome  the  concept:  17.7  percent  in  the  1972  study, 
and  19.1  percent  in  the  1978  inquiry  fell  into  the  negative 
response  categories. 

No  one  can  underestimate  the  difficulties  connected  with  any 
effort  at  organized  home  basement  sharing.  But  the  major  tone  of  the 
data,  both  in  1978  and  1972  as  well  as,  in  somewhat  different  modality, 
in  1968,  indicates  that  the  nation's  public  would  be  quite  supportive,  and 
the  results,  furthermore,  show  that  people  with  basements  are  as,  if 
not  a little  more,  positive  toward  the  idea  of  providing  shelter  for 
others  as  are  people  who  have  no  basements. 

This  is,  of  course,  a crucial  finding  because  it  would  not  help 
a great  deal  if  favorable  dispositions  existed  among  Americans  without 
basements  and  not  among  those  who  would  actually  have  to  commit  themselves 
to  have  their  homes  used  as  shelter  for  others,  and  generally  for  total 
strangers. 
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C.  Blast  Shelters 

In  the  1978  survey,  we  asked  three  main  questions  pertaining  to 
blast  shelters.  For  one,  we  wanted  to  know  whether  Americans  thought  that 
in  their  own  general  residential  area,  fallout  shelters  would  do  or 
actually  shelters  against  primary  weapons  effects  would  be  needed  and 
ought  to  be  constructed. 

Second,  we  assessed  the  desirability  of  a national  program  to 
build  blast  shelters. 

Third,  we  sought  to  ascertain  the  perceptions  of  survival  chances 
if  people  were  in  blast  shelters  rather  than  only  in  fallout  shelters. 

In  our  brief  discussion  of  survival  prospects,  we  already  noted 
that  the  survival  likelihood  in  blast  shelters  seemed,  to  our  people, 
higher  than  was  the  survivability  in  fallout  shelters  or  upon  evacuation — 
and  higher  by  a factor  of  2 were  the  nation  faced  with  a war  "next  week" 
(given  the  present  state  of  the  civil  defense  system  and  no  more  than 
that) . 

* 50.3  percent  of  the  respondents  thought  that  blast  shelters 
ought  to  be  constructed  in  the  area  in  which  they  live;  further 
analysis  will,  of  course,  pin-point  the  distribution  of  these 
people  to  determine  whether  they  actually  live  in  high  risk 
areas. 

* 25.6  percent  believed  that  their  area  would  do  with  fallout 
shelters  only,  and  12.4  percent  were  unsure  about  the  kind 

of  shelter  their  area  ought  to  have  (they  responded,  "depends"). 

* The  desirability  of  a national  program  of  blast  shelter  con- 
struction yielded  an  average  of  +1.39,  with  14.8  percent  of 
the  respondents  leaning  toward  the  negative  end  of  the  response 
spectrum,  and  70.3  percent  falling  into  the  positive  response 
categories  (40.0  percent  actually  in  the  strongest,  +3, 
desirability  bracket). 

* Further  analysis  will  disclose,  of  course,  how  a national 
blast  shelter  program  rates  in  high  risk  areas  as  compared  with 
the  safer  parts  of  the  country — in  other  words,  the  acceptability 
of  blast  shelter  construction  may  well  be  higher  (or  lower?) 

in  areas  most  likely  to  be  subjected  to  a direct  attack  than  in 
areas  which  are  unlikely  to  be  targetted. 
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D.  Conclusions 


Our  inquiry  into  the  acceptability  of  various  in-place  system 
leads  to  the  following  major  conclusions: 

1.  The  levels  of  public  support  for  all  major  alternative 
in-place  systems  (public  fallout  shelters,  home  basement 
sharing,  blast  shelters)  are  very  high. 

2.  The  patterns  of  support  in  late  1970's  are  just  about  the 
same  as  those  which  we  found  in  the  early  1970' s. 

3.  Beyond  this  floor  value  of  high  support,  public  fallout 
shelters  (in  existing  buildings  as  well  as  in  the  way  of 
shelter  incorporation  into  new  construction)  are  particularly 
well  thought  of,  but  there  exists  also  a rather  strong 

felt  need  for  shelters  against  primary  effects  of  nuclear 
weapons. 


VI . CRISIS  RELOCATION 


To  gain  a more  detailed  understanding  of  the  public's  views  on 
possible  crisis  relocation  programs,  the  1978  survey  devoted  a consider- 
able portion  of  the  interview  time  to  various  dimensions  of  population 
relocation.  To  begin  with,  "evacuation"  or  "relocation"  responses  were 
expected  to  occur,  if  occasionally,  as  spontaneous  answers  to  the  probe 
regarding  actions  people  might  take  between  becoming  pretty  certain 
that  a war  was  coming  and  the  actual  start  of  the  conflict.  We  noted 
that  16.1  percent  of  the  respondents  mentioned  relocation-and-evacuation 
types  of  behavior  in  that  entirely  open-ended  context. 

To  insure  data  continuities  and  permit  comparability  with  prior 
surveys  as  well  as  to  measure  the  overall  acceptability  of  evacuating, 
the  respondents  were  asked  about  the  desirability  of  a national  program 
to  evacuate  the  major  cities  and  places  "near  military  installations." 
Here,  we  referred  to  the  effort  quite  deliberately  as  one  of  "strategic 
evacuation"  since  this  was  the  way  in  which  the  issue  was  worded  in 
previous  surveys . 

As  far  as  "crisis  relocation"  is  concerned,  that  is  the  contem- 
porary version  of  "strategic  evacuation,"  we  wanted  to  ascertain  several 
different  things. 

One,  we  sought  to  establish  how  many  people  would  be  likely  to 
evacuate  spontaneously  and  where  they  would  go.  Two,  we  wanted  to  know 
whether  information  that  the  Soviets  were  evacuating  their  cities  would 
trigger  an  outflow  of  Americans  from  those  areas  which  our  people  consider 
unsafe.  Three,  we  wanted  to  know  whether  our  people  believe  that  reloca- 
tion plans  are,  in  fact,  in  existence  and  whether  Americans  ought  to 
develop  relocation  plans,  or  improve  on  plans  it  may  be  believed,  by 
the  respondents,  to  have  already. 

Four,  we  wanted  to  know  how  people  would  respond  to  a Presidential 
recommendation,  or  order,  to  evacuate — and,  indeed,  whether  there  were 
perceived  circumstances  under  which  the  President  might  be  prone  to 
order  relocation. 
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Three  specific  programmatic  aspects  were  of  further  interest  to 
us  in  as  much  as  their  ramification  impact  any  national  planning  effort 
quite  considerably. 

We  sought  to  determine  whether,  in  response  to  a Presidential 
directive,  people  would  tend  to  follow  instructions  regarding  their 
relocation  or  whether  they  would  prefer  to  choose  where  to  go  and  thus, 
indeed,  comply  with  the  spirit  of  a Presidential  decision  but  not 
necessarily  in  keeping  with  relocation  plans. 

We  also  wanted  to  know  whether  people,  with  the  little  knowledge 
of  the  issue  which  they  currently  have,  prefer  a relocation  concept 
based  in  geographic  terms  (relocation  by  neighborhood  areas)  or  whether 
some  form  of  organizational  relocation  would  seem  more  advantageous. 

In  this  context,  we  attempted  to  determine  which  kinds  of  organizations 
might  be  the  best  referent. 

To  establish  the  nation's  thinking  about  the  way  in  which  the 
crisis  relocation  plans  might  deal  with  those  workers  who  would  be  defined 
as  "essential,"  and  whose  efforts  would  keep  the  evacuated  areas  "going" 
at  least  in  terms  of  critical  activities,  we  offered  the  respondents 
several  alternatives  and  asked  them  to  indicate  the  better,  as  well  as 
the  poorer,  ones. 

Further  analysis,  of  course,  will  make  it  possible  to  identify, 
by  current  occupation  and  current  locus  in  the  occupational  structure, 
many  of  the  critical  workers,  we  will  be  able  to  see  whether  those  who 
are  likely  to  be  classified  as  being  "essential"  workers  have  a differ- 


ent view  on  this  matter  from  those  whom  we  might  quite  clearly  not  label 
as  critical  workers. 

Still  other  probes  in  the  1978  survey  dealt  with  resources. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  wanted  to  determine  what  people  had  available  immed- 
iately (food,  medications,  money,  gasoline,  possible  sites  to  evacuate 
to,  equipment).  On  the  other  hand,  we  asked  about  the  kinds  of  items 
people  would  have  to  purchase  just  prior  to  relocating. 

The  study  also  focussed  on  helping  behavior.  We  wanted  to  know 
whether  our  people  expect  to  be  well  received  in  potential  host  areas  as 
well  as  whether  they,  in  the  host  role,  would  be  helpful  to  others.  Thus 
we  have  responses,  from  the  total  sample,  both  in  the  role  of  potential 
evacuee  and  in  the  role  of  host.  It  will,  of  course,  be  of  critical 
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importance  to  compare  the  patterns  of  national  reactions  between  those 
who  actually  do  reside  in  high  risk  areas  (and  are  thus  the  most  likely 
evacuees)  and  those  in  safer  areas  (who  are,  therefore,  the  most  likely 
hosts) . 

To  see  whether  our  people  believe  that,  if  necessary,  they  could 
essentially  survive  just  "off  the  land"  for  a limited  period  of  time, 
we  asked  about  their  self -assessed  capability  to  do  so. 

Finally,  to  interpret  the  responses  to  the  various  crisis  relocation 
issues  and  to  the  expectations  of,  or  commitments  to,  helpfulness,  we 
asked  the  respondents  about  their  own  prior  evacuation  experiences,  if 
any  at  all.  We  wanted  to  know  whether  they  ever  had  to  evacuate  their 
place  of  residence,  and  what  the  circumstances  were.  The  other  side  of 
the  coin,  too,  was  of  importance:  whether  the  respondents  ever  accommodated 
people  who  had  to  evacuate  their  homes , and  what  kinds  of  experiences  were 
involved. 

A.  Strategic  Evacuation 

We  have  already  explained  that  a general  question  about  "strategic 
evacuation"  had  been  asked  in  previous  national  surveys  and  that  it  was, 
for  the  sake  of  comparability  (as  well  as  the  meaning fulness  of  the 
question  to  begin  with),  asked  in  the  1978  inquiry  as  well.  Table  9 
provides  a convenient  summary  of  the  results. 

Table  9 

DESIRABILITY  OF  STRATEGIC  EVACUATION  OF  COMMUNITIES  NEAR 


MILITARY  INSTALLATIONS  AND 

"SOME  LARGE  CITIES 

II 

Favorable 

Unfavorable 

Desirability 

Responses 

Responses 

Index 

1978 

65.1 

16.4 

+1.15 

1972 

57.6 

21.2 

+0.92 

1966 

1 

73.8 

11.3 

+1.64 

1964 

85.7 

9.8 

+2.05 

1963 

82.3 

10.2 

+1.86 

I 


The  acceptance  levels  are,  and  remain,  very  high.  But  the  data 
from  the  1970's  yield  somewhat  lower  desirabilities  of  a "strategic 
evacuation"  program  than  do  the  findings  from  the  1960's  series  of 
studies.  We  think  that  this  is  explainable  by  the  fact  that  the  question, 
while  comparable  in  principle,  is  not  exactly  the  same — and  the  difference 
is  one  of  potential  significance. 

In  the  1960's,  we  asked  about  a program  in  which  people  would  be 
evacuated  to  safer  areas  "where  fallout  shelters  would  be  available." 

In  the  1970's,  we  asked  simply  about  evacuation  of  communities 
near  military  installations  (plus  "some"  large  cities)  without  reference 
to  fallout  protection  availability  upon  evacuation. 

Since  fallout  shelters  are  seen  as  contributing  to  survival  pros- 
pects quite  considerably,  the  omission  of  the  reference  in  the  1970 's, 
may  well  be  the  key  factor  in  the  slightly  lower  favorableness  toward 
strategic  evacuation.  But,  to  repeat,  the  level  of  support  is  very  high 
even  under  these  more  constraining  circumstances,  and  there  has  been  a 
modest  increase  in  favorableness  since  1972. 

B.  Spontaneous  Evacuation 

The  question  about  the  likelihood  of  evacuating  in  the  midst  of 
an  international  crisis  differs  in  its  character  from  the  item  in  which 
we  asked  about  actions  which  people  would  take  upon  concluding  that  a war 
was  imminent.  In  the  latter  probe,  16.1  percent  opted  for  moving  out  of 
their  residential  areas  in  the  way  of  an  altogether  unsolicited  response. 
In  the  likelihood  question,  by  raising  it  explicitly,  we  are  tapping  a 
dimension  involving  higher  information  level:  as  a minimum,  information 
that  evacuation  or  relocation  might  be  an  option  to  consider . I t is , 
in  other  words,  not  an  action  that  people  somehow  have  to  think  up  them- 
selves, but  in  view  of  discussions  about  relocation  and  in  light  of 
possible  relocation  planning,  the  alternative  becomes  more  visible. 

Thus  the  likelihood  question  is  more  isomorphic  to  a situation 
in  which  there  exists  a national  dialogue  about  relocation  or  in  which, 
in  fact,  crisis  relocation  planning  is  proceeding. 

Table  10  summarizes  the  1978  nation-wide  data  along  with  comparable 
results  from  Missouri’s  4th  Congressional  District. 
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Table  10 

LIKELIHOOD  OF  SPONTANEOUS  EVACUATION  IN  A CRISIS 


National  Study 
1978 

Missouri  Study 

1978 

Inclined  to  evacuate* 

43.3 

50.0 

50  - 50 

16.6 

9.0 

Disinclined  to  evacuate** 

35.4 

36.0 

Spontaneous  evacuation  like- 

lihood 

.548 

.552 

*Includes  those  who  stated. that  they  would  "definitely"  or 
"probably"  leave  their  residential  area. 


**Includes  those  who  said  that  they  would  "definitely"  or 
"probably"  not  evacuate. 

Obviously,  the  actual  flows  of  world  events  would  have  the  central 
bearing  upon  the  actual  numbers  of  spontaneous  evacuees.  Obviously,  the 
behavior  of  one's  friends  and  neighbors,  too,  would  either  re-enforce 
dampen  the  consideration  of  spontaneous  evacuation.  Obviously,  work- 
related  responsibilities  along  with  other  structural  opportunities,  or 
obstacles,  to  evacuating  (without  a national  mandate  to  do  so)  would  also 
impact  the  implementation  of  such  preferences. 

But  the  estimates  which  the  1978  data  yield  are  high  by  any 
standard.  If  only  those  who  said  that  they  would  "definitely"  evacuate 
are  taken  into  account  (21.2  percent)  as  providing  a useful  planning 
guideline,  the  pattern  amounts  to  a massive  movement  of  people  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  even  such  "spontaneous"  movement  would  not  require 
a great  deal  of  planning  to  insure  its  effectiveness. 

Thus  "spontaneous"  evacuation  could  reach  proportions  which 
approximate  formal  directed  crisis  relocation,  and  might  well  "force"  a 
significant  planning  effort  even  were  the  chances  of  Presidentially 
ordered  relocation  negligible. 

Now  the  60.0  percent  of  respondents  who  assigned  a likelihood 
of  50-50  or  higher  to  the  possibility  of  their  spontaneous  evacuation 
in  the  course  of  a deep  international  crisis  were  also  asked  where  they 
might  go  to,  and  how  far. 
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Among  these  respondents,  32.9  percent  stated  that  they  would  evac- 
uate to  a shelter.  This  represents  some  15.4  percent  of  the  total  sample, 
and  these  are  Americans  who  construe  "evacuation"  in  a way  different  from 
what  crisis  relocation  planning  might  look  like.  Thus  they  view  moving 
to  shelter  as  "evacuating,"  and  this,  in  a narrower  sense,  is  an 
altogether  reasonable  perspective. 

If  these  respondents  are  discounted  from  the  "spontaneous  evacuation" 
total,  the  estimate  changes  from  60.0  percent  to  40. 3 percent — now 
characterizing  those  with  50-50  or  higher  evacuation  probabilities  and 
planning  to  leave  their  residential  area  altogether. 

A few  additional  responses  are,  from  the  vantage  point  of  crisis 
relocation,  "maladaptive":  of  those  with  50-50  or  higher  evacuation 
chances,  1.6  percent  would  move  to  an  unsafe  place,  or,  at  least,  a 
place  not  safer  than  that  which  they  might  abandon. 

Discounting  these  respondents,  the  overall  estimate  comes  down  to 
39.3  percent  (of  the  total  sample). 

Further  analysis,  of  course,  will  show  where  such  potential 
evacuees  are  living,  and  how  they  are  distributed  over  the  likelihood-of- 
evacuation  spectrum  (which  proportion  of  them,  for  instance,  live  in  high 
risk  areas  and  plan  to  evacuate  "adaptively" — that  is,  out  of  the  risk 
area) . 

The  average  mileage  turns  out  to  be  246  miles . But  since  some 
people  planned  to  move  hundreds  of  miles  (and  a few  of  them  even  thousands 
of  miles,  presumably  by  plane),  the  median  provides  a different,  possibly 
better,  estimate:  the  movement  of  50  percent  of  the  spontaneous  evacuees 
would  exceed  75.5  miles  (this  being  the  median)  while  the  remaining  half 
of  the  evacuees  are  thinking  in  terms  of  locations  less  than  75.5  miles 
away. 

* Among  those  planning  to  evacuate  (with  50-50  or  higher  chances) , 
62.3  percent  would  do  so  in  the  belief  that  they  were  moving  to 
a "safer"  area. 

* 14.2  percent  would  move  to  be  "with  their  family." 

How  unique,  or  different,  do  the  respondents  consider  their  own 
likely  evacuation  action  to  be?  To  determine  how  the  respondents  per- 
ceived the  likely  behavior  of  others,  we  asked  about  the  percentage  of 
people  in  the  community  who  might  be  expected  to  evacuate  spontaneously 
in  "a  major  war  and  a big  war  seemed  very  likely." 
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* The  respondents  estimate  that  47.8  percent  of  community 
people  would  be  inclined  to  evacuate  spontaneously. 

* Thus  not  only  do  we  have  data  to  indicate  that  spontaneous 
evacuation  could  prove  to  be  quite  massive, -but  the  study 
also  supports  the  conclusion  that  Americans  believe  that 
their  friends,  neighbors,  and  other  community  people  would 
be  quite  inclined  to  leave  the  area. 

A Soviet  evacuation,  however,  would  not  be  seen  invariably  as  a 
prelude  to  an  inevitable  conflict.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
spontaneous  evacuation  likelihood  turns  out  to  be  .442,  with  27.8  percent 
very  likely  or  likely  to  leave,  and  another  24.4  percent  estimating  the 
chances  as  about  50-50. 

Furthermore,  some  40.4  percent  of  the  community  people  are 
believed  likely  to  evacuate  in  response  to  information  that  the  Soviets 
are  doing  so. 

The  results  suggest  that  there  would  have  to  be  factors  other 
than  Soviet  evacuation  itself  to  lead  to  the  conviction  that  war  was 
extremely  likely.  We  did  not  ask  about  evacuation  likelihood  if  Soviet 
evacuation  were  to  take  place  in  the  midst  of  a Soviet-American  crisis. 
Rather,  we  postulated  such  a Soviet  move  and  allowed  the  respondents  to 
read  "into  it"  whatever  they  may  have  thought.  Since  the  likelihood  of 
spontaneous  movement,  high  though  it  remains,  is  lower  than  for  a postu- 
lated crisis  (in  which  a war  seems  rather  certain) , it  seems  that  our 
people  can  conceive  of  a Soviet  evacuation  also,  in  part,  as  an  aspect 
of  other  than  Soviet-American  war  scenaria.  A more  detailed  analysis 
of  the  data  bearing  on  a Soviet-Chinese  war  might  provide  some  evidence 
whether  this  is  not  one  of  the  international  environments  which  the 
respondents  appear  to  have  in  mind. 

We  did  not  anticipate  this  response:  we  expected  that  spon- 
taneous evacuation  would  increase  in  response  to  a Soviet  move  of  this 
kind  and  that  our  people  will  consider  it  an  important  piece  of  evidence 
that  war  is  about  to  come.  Had  we,  in  fact,  thought  that  the  respondent 
might  construe  a Soviet  evacuation  measure  as  potentially  non-threatening 
(or  not  as  threatening  as  we  implicitly  believed  it  to  be  in  raising 
the  question  in  this  manner),  a further  probe  might  have  given  us  more 
direct  information  as  to  the  manner  in  which  our  people  might  interpret 
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Soviet  evacuation  under  various  key  circumstances.  Instead  of  having 
direct  data,  we  will  have  to  rely,  in  this  regard,  on  interpretations 
of  more  proxy  evidence  (such  as  that  which  has  to  do  with  Soviet-Chinese 
conflict  probabilities). 

C.  Crisis  Relocation  Plans 

Not  surprisingly,  many  people  simply  do  not  know  whether  the 
Soviets,  or  our  own  country,  have  actual  evacuation  or  relocation  plans. 

* 39.4  percent  were  unable  to  answer  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  Soviets  do  have  evacuation  plans,  and  another  19.1  percent 


* 22.0  percent  were  unable  to  say  whether  the  United  States  has 
evacuation  plans,  and  an  additional  18.6  percent  were  unsure 
about  this. 

* The  percentage  of  those  who  believe  that  the  Soviets  have 
developed  evacuation  plans  (26.5  percent)  is  very  similar  to 
the  percent  of  those  convinced  that  America  has  such  plans 
(26.9  percent). 

We  know  that  survival  chances,  upon  evacuation,  were  not  seen 
quite  as  high  as  survival  likelihood  in  blast,  or  even  in,  fallout 
shelters.  We  also  know  that  many  respondents  considered  the  actionable 
warning  time  to  be  quite  short,  and  many  felt  that  there  would  not  be 
time  enough  to  evacuate  even  were  they  inclined  to  do  so. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  found  rather  high  propensities  toward 
spontaneous  evacuation. 

Should  then  the  nation  be  preoccupied  with  crisis  relocation 
planning?  The  answer  is  both  strong  and  obvious: 

* 78.2  percent  of  the  national,  and  83.0  percent  of  the  Missouri, 
sample  said  that  the  nation  should  "definitely"  or  "probably" 
have  such  plans,  and  another  10.0  percent  (national)  and  4.3 
percent  (Missouri)  were  in  the  "undecided,"  or  effectively 
50-50,  response  category. 

* General  favorableness  toward  crisis  relocation  planning 
yields  an  index  of  .794  for  the  national  sample,  and  .793 
for  Missouri's  4th  Congressional  District. 
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Thus  even  though  relocation  might  not  seem  implementable  to  many 
Americans  because  of  time  constraints,  there  exists  strong  consensus  that 
relocation  planning  is  desirable  and  needed.  This,  of  course,  indicates 
that  many  of  those  who  feel  that  there  might  not  be  enough  time  to  evacuate 
are  also  inclined  to  believe  that  there  might  well  exist  circumstances 
under  which  relocation  would  be  possible  and,  therefore,  the  nation  should 
be  in  a position  to  carry  it  out. 

But  would  crisis  relocation,  even  if  planned,  be  ever  activated? 

We  asked  the  respondents  whether  it  was  likely  that  the  President  might, 
under  any  circumstances,  actually  order  large  scale  population  relocation: 

* 66.7  percent  were  convinced  that,  indeed,  there  existed  situations 
under  which  the  President  might  ask  our  people  to  evacuate, 

* and  another  9.4  percent  were  unsure,  but  did  not  deny  the 
possibility — as  did  17.0  percent  of  the  respondents. 

Clearly,  our  people  do  not  rule  out  the  possibility  that  the 
President  may  order,  or  urge,  massive  population  relocation,  and  they 
favor  national  plans  to  make  such  an  action  possible  even  though  warning 
time  is  viewed  as  something  of  a constraint  on  the  effectiveness  of 
such  measures. 

D.  Directed  Relocation 

Relocation  planning  is  seen,  quite  obviously,  very  desirable. 

There  are,  furthermore,  circumstances  under  which  the  President  is  believed 
likely  to  ask  our  people  to  relocate.  The  data  of  Table  11  show,  for  the 
national  and  the  Missouri  samples,  the  likely  patterns  of  compliance 
should  the  President,  in  fact,  order,  or  urge,  relocation. 

In  fact,  only  4.9  percent  of  all  respondents  in  the  national 
sample  said  that  they  would  definitely  not  relocate  even  should  the 
President  urge  the  nation  to  do  so. 

But  these  are,  in  any  event,  aggregate  data:  some  of  the  respon- 
dents live  in  "safer"  areas  of  the  country  and  they  would  not  be  expected 
to  relocate  anyway.  Further  analysis  will  show  the  pattern  of  compliance 
with  a Presidential  directive  in  those  areas  which  would  be  at  risk 
and  from  which,  in  fact,  people  might  be  asked  to  leave. 
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Table  11 

LIKELIHOOD  OF  DIRECTED  RELOCATION  IN  COMPLIANCE  WITH 
PRESIDENTIAL  ACTION 


National  Survey 
1978 

Missouri  Survey 
1978 

Likely  to  relocate* 

70.2 

69.7 

50  - 50 

15.2 

11.0 

Unlikely  to  relocate** 

12.4 

12.3 

Likelihood  index 

.717 

.715 

*Includes  those  who  would  "definitely"  or  "probably"  relocate. 

**Indudes  those  who  would  "definitely"  or  "probably"  not  relocate. 

Asked  about  the  percentage  of  area  people  who  would  follow  a 
Presidential  recommendation  to  relocate,  the  respondents  yield  an 
average  of  69.1  percent. 

Thus  if  their  own  likelihood  index  is  .717,  the  estimate  of  how 
others  in  their  communities  might  act  produces  a similar  value  (.691). 

* 61.5  percent  of  the  respondents  would  follow  instructions  as 
to  "where  to  go,"  while  27.5  percent  would  "want  to  evacuate 
to  a place  of  their  own  choice"  (and  the  remaining  11.0 
percent  didn’t  know  whether  they  would  prefer  to  follow 
instructions  or  not — a percentage  which  certainly  includes 
most  of  those  who  were  decided  not  to  relocate  at  all). 

Why  might  some  people  not  relocate  at  all?  We  will  be  in  a 
position  to  contrast  the  responses  of  those  who  are  likely  to  relocate 
with  those  who  are  unlikely  to  do  so.  But  the  question  was  asked  of  all 
respondents  in  the  way  of  an  open-ended  probe  so  that  we  can  assess  how 
our  people  "feel"  about  the  main  factors  which  would  serve  as  a disincen- 
tive to  relocation  even  if  asked  for  by  the  President. 

* 36.3  percent  of  all  respondents  suggested  predominantly 
ideological  reasons  for  non compliance. 

* 23.0  percent  thought  that  the  desire  to  protect  one's 
property  or  area  would  be  the  main  reason  for  unwillingness 
to  relocate. 
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* 9.1  percent  believed  themselves  In  a safe  area. 

* 9.1  percent  would  feel  that  "age"  is  a key  factor  in  non- 
compliance. 

* 6.5  percent  were  convinced  that  they  would  have  "nowhere  to 
go,"  while  3.9  percent  cited  health  reasons. 

It  is  Important  to  emphasize  that  these  attributed  reasons  for 
non-relocation  amount  to  expressions  about  the  underlying  rationale  for 
noncompliance  on  the  part  of  all  respondents,  including  the  vast  majority 
of  those  who  would  actually  relocate.  Further  analysis  will  show  how 
these  reasons  apply  to  those  who  are  just  about  decided  to  stay  put. 

Now  crisis  relocation  can,  in  principle,  be  planned  primarily 
around  geographical  areas  and  thus  amount  to  evacuation  essentially  "by 
neighborhoods."  Alternatively,  as  many  people  as  possible  might  be 
relocatable  in  the  context  of  particular  organizations — the  employing 
organizations,  church  groups  and  the  like. 

Neighborhood-based  relocation  planning  has  much  to  recommend 
itself,  especially  its  relative  simplicity  (within  the  overall  complexity 
of  the  problem) . 

Organization-based  relocation,  in  turn,  would  prove  much  more 
difficult  to  plan  for  but  might  have  many  advantages  both  from  the 
vantage  point  of  the  national  situation  upon  relocation,  in  greater  ease 
of  return  to  pre-crisis  activities  should  the  crisis  be  defused, 
and,  perhaps,  in  facilitating  the  processes  wh?ch  would  trigger 
the  nation's  reconstruction  efforts  should  a war  actualize  despite 
all  attempts  to  prevent  it. 

In  terms  of  national  preferences,  and  apart  from  all  more 
technical  merits  and  demerits  of  the  major  alternatives,  the  answer  is 
fairly  clear: 

* 64.9  percent  would  prefer  to  relocate  on  a neighborhood 
basis . 

* 15.1  percent  assert  that  it  would  make  no  difference  to  them 
whether  neighborhood-grounded  or  organization-based  relocation 
were  involved. 

* 8.5  percent  would  prefer  to  relocate  along  with  their 
employing  organization,  and 

* 7.5  percent  with  some  other  organization  (56.1  percent  of 
them  mentioned  a church  group) . 
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We  did  not  ask  whether  organizational  relocation  would  be  un- 


acceptable. Thus  the  data  do  not  mean  that  people  would  not  relocate 
if  organizational  relocation  were  the  key  basis  for  planning.  At 
the  same  time,  the  results  point  to  a strong  preference  for  neighbor- 
hood-based planning. 

For  most  people  then,  the  key  referent  is  their  home  and  the 
area  in  which  they  reside  rather  than  their  organizational  affiliations 
and  ties. 


E.  Critical  Workers 
— 

To  find  out  what  might  be  the  most  acceptable  way  to  deal  with 

relocation  problems  of  "critical  workers,"  we  provided  the  respondents 

with  a brief  explanation: 

In  the  evacuated  areas,  some  essential  services 
may  have  to  continue.  For  example,  policing,  or 
firefighting,  some  of  the  main  utilities,  some  of 
the  major  industrial  activities  and  the  like. 

Some  people  then  would  have  to  be  designated 
as  critical  workers  because  their  occupations 
would  be  essential  even  if  there  were  large 
scale  relocation  of  our  people. 

The  respondents  were  given  a list  of  five  major  options,  and  asked  to 
identify  the  best,  second  best,  worst,  and  next  worst  ones.  The  results 

■ 

lead  to  a rather  clear  rank-ordering  of  the  alternatives.  The  data 
are  presented  in  Table  12. 

' How  potential  "critical  workers"  themselves  might  feel  about 

the  matter  is,  at  this  time,  unclear.  But  we  will  be  able  to  identify 

\ 

at  least  some  of  the  major  occupational  pursuits  which  would  clearly 
fall  ii  ro  the  "critical"  worker  category  and  those  which  would,  with 
somewhat  similar  clarity,  not  be  so  "classifiable."  This  will  permit 
us  to  see  how  receptive  or  non-receptive  the  critical  workers  themselves 
would  be  to  the  various  alternatives. 

, The  idea  of  evacuating  family  members  only,  while  urging 

designated  essential  workers  to  remain  and  providing  protection 
against  both  blast  and  fallout  for  them  emerges  as,  by  far,  the  pre- 


ferred modality.  But  all  the  options  are  quite  controversial,  even 

f 

the  three  which  more  Americans  favor  than  disfavor. 
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Table  12 

RELOCATION  PLANNING  FOR  CRITICAL  WORKERS 


Best  or  Next  Best 
Alternative 

Worst  or  Next  Worst 
Alternative 

Evacuation  of  families  of 
critical  workers  only; 
urging  such  workers  to 
maintain  essential  services 
and  providing  full  protection 
for  them  both  againts  blast 
and  against  fallout. 

54.0 

23.4 

Evacuating  workers  and 
families ; having  critical 
workers  commute. 

44.1 

32.4 

Evacuation  of  families 
only;  urging  workers  to  stay 
and  maintain  essential  ser- 
vices and  evacuating  them 
at  the  very  last  moment 
before  an  attack. 

42.8 

31.0 

Urging  workers  and  families 
to  stay  and  providing  full 
protection  for  them  and 
their  families  (in-place) . 

30.9 

44.7 

Urging  workers  and  families 
to  stay  and  evacuating  them 
at  the  very  last  moment. 

19.6 

57.9 

Thus  what  ought  to  be  done  about  essential  workers  and  their 
families  is  likely  to  result  in  a significant  controversy  with  possible 
(negative)  spillover  effects  on  the  overall  concepts  of  crisis  reloca- 
tion planning.  The  point  is,  of  course,  that  none  of  the  postulated 
alternatives  proves  to  be  relatively  non-problematic  from  the  vantage 
point  of  the  nation’s  body  politic,  and  we  could  not  think  of  any 
major  option  beyond  the  five  which  were  explicitly  considered. 

Actually,  if  we  focus  only  on  the  "best"  and  "worst"  alterna- 
tives, the  idea  of  relocating  everyone  and  having  the  essential  workers 
commute  to  maintain  the  required  services  in  the  depopulated  risk  areas 
has  higher  acceptance  and  lower  opposition  than  any  of  the  remaining 
options . 
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We  asked  about  the  percentage  of  workers  who  would  be  designated 
as  "critical"  could  be  expected  to  comply  with  the  need  to  commute 
back  and  forth  from  an  host  area  to  the  abandoned  risk  areas.  The 
respondents  estimate  that  about  51.6  percent  of  such  workers  would  be 
willing  to  do  so  (and  the  median  of  50.1  percent  indicates  the  relative 
non-skewness  of  the  total  distribution) . 

* 9.1  percent  of  the  respondents  are  convinced  that  only  10 
percent  or  fewer  "critical"  workers  would  put  up  with  the 
required  commuting  regime  (and  the  obvious  risks  connected 
with  it) . 

* 10.4  percent  of  the  respondents  assume  that  90  percent  or 
more  "critical"  workers  would  comply. 

* 11.6  percent  failed  to  provide  an  estimate  either  because 
they  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  so. 

F.  Resources 

Apart  from  what  people  told  us  about  spontaneous  evacuation, 
or  their  preference  of  responding  to  a Presidential  relocation  direc- 
tive by  choosing  where  to  go  to,  we  wanted  to  ascertain  some  of  the 
major  options  which  seemed  available. 

Table  13 

AVAILABILITIES  OF  PLACES  AND  EQUIPMENT  WHICH 
MIGHT  FACILITATE  RELOCATION 


Percent 


A car,  or  cars 

Friends  or  relatives  to  stay  with  within  100  miles 
Friends  or  relatives  to  stay  with  within  200  miles 
Camping  equipment 

Campsite  or  a similar  place  within  100  miles 
A camper  or  similar  equipment 
A campsite  or  similar  place  within  200  miles 
A boat 

A cottage,  summer  home  within  100  miles 
A cottage,  summer  home  within  200  miles 
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How  these  resources  are  distributed  across  the  nation,  and 
how  their  availabilities  relate  to  residential  locations  (especially  with 
regard  to  risk)  must  be  determined  in  the  course  of  subsequent  analyses. 

Thus,  for  instance,  having  a "boat"  (12.5  percent  of  the  respon- 
dents) would  have  a somewhat  different  possible  value  as  a survival 
resource  for  people  on  the  nation's  seashores  (or  within  easy  access  of 
the  seashore)  than  for  inlanders  who  may  use  their  boat  on  a river  or 
a lake. 

The  percentages  of  people  with  friends  or  relatives  with  whom 
they  claim  they  could  stay  are  quite  impressive  both  when  we  consider 
the  100  mile  and  the  200  mile  radius.  The  result  is  even  more  promising 
since  it  was  made  clear  in  the  wording  of  the  item  that  these  ought  to 
be  "friends"  or  "relatives"  within  the  specified  radius  but  not  living 
in  another  city  area. 

Some  88  percent  of  the  respondents  have  at  least  one  car.  In 
fact,  47.3  percent  of  the  sample  have  two  or  more  cars. 

At  the  time  of  the  interview,  the  car  which  the  respondents 
consider  to  be  the  "principal"  family  car  was  generally  between  half- 
and  three-quarters  full.  Only  4.1  percent  of  the  respondents  (4.7  percent 
of  those  with  cars)  told  us  that  the  tank  was  either  quite  empty  or 
almost  empty,  and  23.4  percent  of  the  car-owners  reported  to  have  an 
essentially  full  tank. 

* On  the  average,  the  car-owners  thought  that  they  could  drive 
for  about  162  miles  without  having  to  refill  their  tank  if 
they  had  to  leave  "right  away." 

* The  median,  which  splits  the  distribution  into  those  with 
higher  and  lower  mileage  estimates,  amounts  to  150  miles 
without  the  need  for  refueling. 

How  about  people  without  cars? 

* 69.5  percent  of  residents  without  cars  were  sure  that  they 
could  rely  on  friends,  neighbors  or  relatives  to  take  them 
along  in  their  cars  should  they  have  to  evacuate,  while 

* 30.5  percent  of  them  would  have  to  rely  on  public  transportation 
of  some  kind. 

Food  supplies,  too,  do  not  appear  to  be  an  unsurmountable  problem. 
Asked  for  how  long  people  could  make  do  with  the  food  items  on  hand  if 
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they  had  to  leave  their  home  right  away,  only  9.4  percent  of  all  residents 
thought  that  they  could  not  last  out  for  3 days  or  more. 

* On  the  average,  the  respondents  claim  that  they  could  manage 
with  food  supplies  on  hand  for  about  22  days,  but 

* The  median  turns  out  to  be  13.5  days — just  about  a fortnight, 
so  that  about  half  of  the  respondents  would  have  enough  food- 
stuffs immediately  available  for  more  than  about  14  days,  and 
the  other  half  for  less  than  14  days  (but  most  of  them  for 

3 days  or  more) . 

In  a similar  manner,  we  probed  about  the  family  need  for  drugs 
and  medicines  and  how  long  the  supply  on  hand  would  last: 

* 31.7  percent  of  the  respondents  said  that  they,  or  other 
family  member(s) , were  in  regular  need  of  medication. 

* But  the  supplies  on  hand,  without  the  need  to  acquire  additional 
drugs,  would  last  on  the  average  about  37  days  (with  a median 

of  about  30  days — thus  just  about  one  month). 

* Only  2.8  percent  of  those  in  need  of  regular  medication 
did  not  have  enough  drugs  or  medicines  on  hand  to  last  for 
3 days  or  more. 

How  about  money?  We  can  imagine  a whole  array  of  relocation  plans 
in  which  the  requirement  for  cash  (or  the  use  of  checks)  might  be  minimal. 
But  we  did  want  to  determine  what  financial  resources  were  practically  on 
hand. 

The  respondents  were  asked  whether  they  would  have  enough  funds 
"readily  available"  to  stay  somewhere  for  two  weeks  if  they  did  not  have 
to  pay  for  their  accommodations . 

Originally,  we  thought  of  probing  how  much  money  might  be  on 
hand  in  cash  around  the  house  and  whether  there  would  be  enough  somewhere 
else  (in  a bank,  presumably)  to  draw  upon  in  need.  But  it  did  not  seem 
prudent  to  have  the  interviewer-stranger  asking  questions  about  cash 
around  the  house  even  were  we  to  expect  to  get  a valid  answer. 

Thus  we  do  not  know  whether  people  would  have  to  go  banking  or 
not,  and  how  many  of  them  would  have  to  do  so.  The  notion  of  money 
"readily  available"  masks  the  situation  to  that  extent. 

* 71.3  percent  would  have  enough  money  easily  available  to  manage 
for  a two  week  stay  if  they  did  not  have  to  finance  their 
accommodations  while. 
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* 24.3  percent  would  be  unable  to  do  so  for  the  postulated 
duration. 

We  have  already  established  that  many  respondents  feel  that 
they  have  enough  food  items  on  hand  to  manage,  and  that,  in  principle, 
they  might  manage  for  about  a two  week  period  without  great  difficulties. 

But  72 . 7 percent  of  the  respondents  would  also  want  to  buy 
some  additional  items: 

* 50.4  percent  mentioned  canned  goods  of  various  kinds. 

* 31.2  percent  referred  to  dried  goods. 

* 26.6  percent  cited  various  perishables. 

* 8.9  percent  mentioned  bottled  water,  and 

* 8.0  percent  cited  unspecified  nonperishables. 

Thus  even  though  there  may  be  enough  food  around  the  house  to 
last,  significant — perhaps  overwhelming — efforts  at  additional  pur- 
chases can  be  anticipated. 

We  asked  also  what  other  significant  items,  apart  fro  food  or 
medicines,  people  might  take  along  if  they  had  to  relocate  hich 

of  such  items,  if  any  at  all,  would  have  to  be  purchased  bet  e '..e;  ^ng. 

* Clothing  items  are  mentioned  by  72.6  percent  of  th>_  respon- 
dents , and 

* 36.9  percent  mentioned  bedding  or  night  clothing  more 
specifically. 

* 19.1  percent  would  take  along  selected  "family"  items  and 
valuables,  while 

* 11.0  percent  specifically  mentioned  portable  TV  or  tran- 
sistor radios. 

* 10.3  percent  would  take  along  their  camping  equipment,  and 
4.4  percent  referred  to  kitchen  utensils. 

* 8.3  percent  would  carry  with  them  various  medical  and  health 
aid  accessories , and 

* 7.3  percent  would  take  along  guns  and/or  fishing  equipment. 

Such  items  as  tools  (2.4  percent),  water  (2.8  percent)  or 

batteries  (2.5  percent)  are  mentioned  only  infrequently  in  this  general 
context. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  these  are  not  items  people  would 
plan,  or  have,  to  buy.  Only  8.5  percent  said  that  the  items  they  would 


definitely  want  to  take  along  would  have  to  be  purchased  just  prior  to 
evacuating — and  among  these  Americans,  camping  equipment  (35.3  percent 
of  the  8.5  percent)  ranked  by  far  highest  along  with  a scattering  of 
various  small  purchases  among  which  only  communications  equipment  and 
tools  yielded  relevant  clustering  of  responses  (7.5  and  5.3  percent 
respectively) . 

The  result,  in  this  regard,  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  felt 
need  to  buy  additional  food  items.  Thus  a relocation  situation  might 
present  serious  problems  for  the  nation's  food  markets  but  much  less 
so  for  other  retailers.  At  the  same  time,  of  course,  the  dissemination 
of  information  about  the  actual  character  of  crisis  relocation  plans 
might  generate  demands  for  other  types  of  products  so  that  we  suspect 
that  the  need  for  additional  purchases,  in  some  respects,  may  be  quite 
underestimated  by  the  present  data  even  though  it  reflects  the  conditions 
as  of  late  1978. 

G.  Pets 

Some  50.7  percent  of  the  respondents  reported  having  pets  around 
the  house.  Dogs  were  found  in  29.1  percent  of  all  households,  dogs  as  well 
as  cats  in  9.0  percent,  and  cats  in  8.9  percent  of  the  homes.  An 
additional  2.6  percent  had  pets  other  than  cats  or  dogs  or  both. 

* 76.7  percent  of  Americans  who  have  pets  around  the  house  would 
plan  to  take  them  along  if  they  had  to  evacuate,  and 

* 12.9  percent  said  that  it  "depended"  on  the  circumstances. 

Of  the  national  sample,  this  implies  that  37.8  percent  would  be 
very  likely  to  relocate  along  with  their  pets,  and  another  6.4  percent 
might  well  be  inclined  to  do  so  depending  on  the  situation. 

In  all  then,  crisis  relocation  is  not  merely  a massive  move- 
ment of  people  but  also  a rather  major  movement  of  household  pets  and 
this  alone  cannot  but  have  an  impact  on  the  nature  of  the  host  area 
preparedness  needs,  including  the  various  housing  options  for  the 
relocatees. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  an  issue  to  overwhelm  crisis  relocation 
planners  in  any  way  nor  is  it  one  to  present  important  obstacles  to 
the  consideration  of  various  alternatives.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
the  kind  of  small  pestering  problem  which  simply  cannot  be  disregarded 
altogether. 


H.  Helpfulness 


The  questions  regarding  the  nation's  probable  response  to  the 
massive  flows  of  relocatees  tap  several  different,  but  complementary, 
dimensions. 

One,  we  wanted  to  know  how  helpful  the  nation's  communities 
are  seen  if  they  were  to  receive  evacuees. 

Two,  we  also  wanted  to  know  how  helpful  people  might  be  more 
specifically  in  the  rural  hinterlands  of  the  country  should  the  crisis 
relocation  program  stress  a movement  into  rural  America — that  is,  how 
helpful  might  farmers  prove  to  be. 

Three,  we  sought  to  find  out  how  helpful  people  would  be  in  the 
respondent's  community  itself  should  it  be  a host,  rather  than  relocation, 
site. 

Four,  we  measured  the  extent  to  which  it  seemed  likely  that 
people  in  host  communities  around  the  nation  would  actually  be  willing  to 
accommodate  the  relocatees  in  their  own  homes. 

Five,  we  assessed  the  extent  to  which  the  respondent's  own  commun- 
ity might  prove  hospitable  for  relocatees  should  it  serve  as  a host  area. 

Six,  we  also  wanted  to  know  whether  the  respondent  himself/ 
herself  would  be  likely  to  provide  housing  for  relocatees  and  if  so, 
how  many  families  might  be  hosted  in  this  manner. 

Finally,  we  wanted  to  determine  what  are  the  main  reasons  why 
some  people  may  be  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  house  relocatees — a question 
asked  only  of  those  who  said  that  they  would  "definitely"  or  "probably" 
not  be  in  a position  to  accommodate  any  relocatees  of  their  own  place  of 
residence. 

The  results , presented  in  summary  fashion  in  Table  14,  leave  little 
doubt:  there  exist  very  high  expectations  of  altruistic  behavior  through- 
out the  nation,  and  the  finding  is  further  strengthened  by  the  conviction 
that  the  respondent's  own  community  might  be  even  somewhat  more  willing 
to  help  than  other  communities  across  the  face  of  America. 

It  is  also  of  considerable  importance  to  note  that  a possible 
relocation  into  rural  America — either  exclusively  or  predominantly  so — 
is  in  no  way  seen  jeopardized  by  perceived  attitudes  of  the  nation's 
farmers.  If  anything,  they  are  considered  to  be  even  more  supportive 
than  are  other  possible  host  communities,  and  almost  as  supportive  as  are 
the  municipalities  in  which  the  survey  respondents  themselves  reside. 
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Table  14 

HELPFULNESS  OF  HOST  COMMUNITIES 


Positive 

Responses* 

Negative 

Responses** 

Helpfulness 

Index 

Helpfulness  of  the 
nation's  communities 
to  receive  and  aid 
relocatees 

75.3 

11.6 

.732 

Helpfulness  of  the 
nation's  farmers  and 
other  rural  residents 

79.1 

7.7 

.740 

Helpfulness  to  evacuees 
of  people  in  the  respon- 
dent's own  community 
should  it  be  in  a 
host  area 

81.9 

9.2 

.771 

*"Very  helpful"  or  "helpful." 
**"Unhelpful"  of  "very  unhelpful." 


Nor  do  these  feelings  appear  to  be  unfounded  in  actual  experiences : 
38.2  percent  of  the  sampled  respondents  claim  to  have  lived,  for  some 
time,  on  a farm  or  in  a community  with  fewer  than  2,500  people;  and 
43.1  percent  lived  in  communities  of  2,500  to  10,000  residents — both 
questions  having  been  asked  only  of  current  residents  of  larger  towns 
and  of  city  dwellers. 

Not  only  are  the  nation's  host  areas  seen  as  quite  receptive 
to  the  flows  of  eventual  relocatees.  The  data  presented  in  Table  15 
also  show  rather  high  likelihood  that  the  relocatees  would  be 
in  private  homes. 

Now  optimistic  as  the  respondents  are  in  general,  they  are 
personally  even  more  inclined  to  say  that  they  would  house  relocatees 
than  they  believe  to  be  the  case  throughout  their  own  communities  or 
throughout  other  communities  around  tne  nation. 


Table  15 


LIKELIHOOD  OF  RELOCATEE  ACCOMMODATIONS  IN 
PRIVATE  HOMES 


Likely* 

Unlikely** 

Likelihood 

Index 

Willingness  in  host  areas 
to  have  relocatees  stay  in 
private  homes 

65.9 

13.1 

.668 

Willingness  of  people  in 
the  respondent's  community 
to  house  relocatees 

64.0 

14.5 

.657 

Willingness  of  the  respon- 
dent to  provide  accommoda- 
tions for  relocatees 

72.6 

9.2 

.751 

*"Definitely  yes"  or 

"probably  yes. 

II 

**"Probably  no"  or  "definitely  no." 


Those  who  were  either  likely  to  accept  relocatees  in  their  own 
homes  or  who  responded  with  a 50-50  likelihood  were  also  asked  about 
the  numbers  of  families  they  might  be  willing  to  take  in: 

* 50.0  percent  of  them  (39.3  percent  of  the  total  sample) 
would  be  willing  to  accept  one  relocatee  family. 

* 31.0  percent  (or  24.4  percent  of  the  total  sample)  might 
accommodate  two  families. 

* 7.6  percent  would  be  willing  to  house  three  to  five  families, 
but 

* 11.4  percent  mentioned  six  or  more  families  they  might  be 
willing  to  have  stay  with  them. 

Even  were  we  to  assume  that  the  notion  of  "family"  may  be  quite 
unclear  (at  least  to  some  of  those  who  offered  to  provide  for  six  or 
more  families)  and  some  respondents  might  be  actually  talking  about 
numbers  of  individuals , the  private  housing  potential  is  clearly 
quite  enormous.  How  it  is  distributed  between  high  risk  and  safer 
areas  remains  to  be  seen  and  only  upon  such  further  analysis  will 
we  be  able  to  estimate  the  aggregate  numbers  of  people  who  might  find 
refuge  in  the  homes  of  residents  of  designated  host  areas.  But  given 
the  overall  results,  the  numbers  cannot  but  prove  to  be  very  large. 
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indeed,  and  they  may  directly  affect  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  congregate 
care  concerns  which  need  to  be  built  into  national  crisis  relocation  plans. 

The  respondents  who  were  unlikely  to  house  potential  relocatees 
were  asked,  9.2  percent  of  the  total  sample,  about  the  factors  which 
enter  into  their  consideration. 

The  question  was  quite  carefully  worded  to  avoid  any  possible 
feeling,  or  implication,  of  guilt  or  any  sense  that  somehow  "everybody" 
was  sort  of  expected  to  share  their  home  with  strangers. 

* 47.2  percent  (and  thus  4.2  percent  of  the  total  sample) 
cited  shortages  of  space  in  their  own  residence  as  a key 
factor  for  their  inability  to  house  evacuees. 

* 38.9  percent  (and  thus  3.5  percent  of  the  sample  as  a whole) 
mentioned  ideological  reasons  which  prompt  them  against  being 
willing  to  accommodate  potential  relocatees. 

* 13.2  percent  gave  "other"  reasons  (1.2  percent  of  the  total 
sample),  and  0.7  percent  explained  their  unwillingness  to 
house  relocatees  by  not  knowing  who  it  is  that  they  might  have 
to  accommodate. 

That  the  results  do  not  represent  inflated  intentions  to  help 
seems  further  validated  by  parallel  findings  pertaining  to  home  base- 
ment sharing,  and  these  findings,  in  turn,  are  cross-validated,  for 
1978,  by  data  from  both  1972  and  1968. 

Even  if  some  proportion  of  the  helpful  intentions  were  not, 
in  a crisis,  actualized  (though  it  is,  in  principle,  rx>re  likely  that 
actual  cooperativeness  would  exceed  the  current,  normalcy-based,  inten- 
tions rather  than  the  opposite) , the  findings  are  so  strong  as  to 
suggest  that  much  of  the  housing  problem  of  the  large  numbers  of  relocatees 
would,  indeed,  be  "solved"  by  willing,  perhaps  even  eager,  cooperation 
of  people  in  the  host  areas. 

I . Living  "Off  the  Land" 

We  know  already  that  our  people  expect  farmers  and  other  rural 
inhabitants  of  the  nation  to  be  extremely  cooperative  should  the  flow  of 
relocatees  be  directed  primarily  into  the  nation's  hinterlands. 

But  to  determine  whether  our  people  believe  that  they,  and  their 
families,  could  survive  for  "a  couple  of  weeks"  in  the  countryside  even  j 
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if  they  were  unable  to  "stay  at  someone's  farm  or  house,"  we  asked  about 
the  manageability  of  such  a situation. 

* 72.2  percent  of  the  respondents  thought  that  they  could  " lefinitely" 
or  "probably"  manage  "for  a couple  of  weeks"  under  such  extreme 
circumstances,  while 

* 15.6  percent  "probably"  or  "definitely"  could  not  manage  the 
circumstances,  and  an  additional  8.3  percent  are  unsure  about 
their  ability  to  deal  with  the  postulated  situation. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said,  more  than  seven  out  of  ten  Americans 
have  an  image  of  themselves  and  of  their  family  as  quite  capable  of 
"roughing  it,"  if  need  be,  even  for  "a  couple  of  weeks"  and  thus,  implicitly, 
do  with  the  barest  essentials. 

J.  Evacuation  Experiences 

In  the  1978  sample,  12.2  percent  of  the  respondents  reported 
prior  experiences  with  evacuation.  Various  storms  (specifically  mentioned 
or  unspecified)  were  mentioned  most  often  as  the  triggers  for  their 
evacuation  (30.4  percent  of  all  who  did  evacuate  previously),  while 
fires  were  the  second  most  frequent  single  factor  (18.5  percent). 

* On  the  average,  such  evacuations  involved  a move  over  some 
9.2  miles,  with  a median  at  3.0  miles. 

* On  the  average,  the  evacuation  experience  lasted  12.5  days,  with 
a median  of  2.6  days. 

In  turn,  11.4  percent  of  the  respondents  provided  temporary 
housing  for  other  evacuees.  Again,  major  storms  were  the  main  reason 
for  this  need  for  temporary  housing  (32.9  percent  of  those  who  provided 
a temporary  refuge  mentioned  such  storms)  as  were  fires  (23.5  percent), 
floods  (18.4  percent)  or  major  power  outages  (6.7  percent). 

The  resulting  experiences  (69.8  percent  of  which  have  occurred  since 
1965 — with  almost  half  of  those  dated  in  1975  and  more  recently)  were 
mainly  quite  positive.  In  64.3  percent  of  the  instances,  the  exper- 
ience was  rated  favorably  by  those  who  did  help  house  evacuees  in  need — 
but,  of  course,  this  also  means  that  some  35.7  percent  of  the  reported 
experiences  were  less  than  positive.  Some  clearly  mixed  feelings, 
however,  must  be  involved  here  since  only  48  percent  of  those  with  hosting 
experience  (which,  to  repeat,  characterized  11.4  percent  of  the  sample) 
were  willing  to  say  whether  the  experience  was,  for  the  most  part,  a 
positive  or  a negative  one. 
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Further  analysis,  of  course,  will  permit  us  to  determine  whether 
and  how,  prior  experiences  as  either  evacuee  or  host  or  both  affect  the 
views  regarding  crisis  relocation. 

K.  Conclusions 

The  main  themes  which  run  through  the  data  can  be,  perhaps, 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  There  is  a strong  felt  need  for  crisis  relocation  planning, 
and  an  important  conviction  by  many  Americans  that  the 
President  might,  in  fact,  ask  the  nation  to  evacuate. 

2.  Intentions  to  evacuate  spontaneously  are  quite  high,  charac- 
terizing so  many  people  that  the  potential  outflow  comes 
really  quite  close  to  a massive  directed  relocation. 

3.  Anticipatable  compliance  with  a Presidential  relocation 
directive  is  high  but,  perhaps,  not  as  high — being  in  the 
low  70' s in  percentage  terms — as  might  be  expected  though 
we  cannot  tell  how  the  pattern  is  distributed  as  a function 
of  either  objectifiable  or  perceived  area  risks,  a matter 
to  be  addressed  in  further  analyses  of  the  data. 

4.  An  actual  Soviet  evacuation  would  not  be  seen  as  a certain 
clue  that  an  American-Soviet  confrontation  is  imminent ; 
implicitly,  Americans  are  saying  that  the  Soviets  might 
evacuate  under  other  circumstances  as  well. 

5.  Most  people  would  be  able  to  travel,  using  their  own  cars, 
for  distances  which  seem  quite  sufficient  from  the  stand 
point  of  relocation  without  having  to  refuel. 

6.  People  without  cars  have  little  doubt  that  they  would  be 
taken  along  by  friends,  neighbors  or  relatives,  though 
some  risk  area  dwellers  would  obviously  be  dependent  on 
public  means  of  transportations. 

7.  By  far  most  people  have  enough  food  items  around  the  house 
to  last  for  a significant  period  of  time,  but  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  would  also  want  to  buy  some  additional 
foodstuffs  prior  to  evacuating. 

8.  Those,  almost  a third  of  the  sample,  who  use  drugs  and 
medications  regularly  would  generally  not  have  to  purchase 
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any  in  the  last  minute  rush,  and  their  on-hand  supplies 
would  seem  to  last,  for  the  most  part,  for  the  duration  of 
a relocation  (or  until  its  less  favorable,  warlike, 
resolution) . 

9.  Only  few  purchases  of  other  items  people  might  want  to 
take  along  would  seem  indicated. 

10.  Pets,  themselves  in  about  half  of  the  households,  would 
quite  obviously  be  taken  along. 

11.  The  study  strongly  supports  the  conclusion  that  Americans 
are  expecting  that  others  would  help  relocatees  if  needed, 
and  that  they,  themselves,  would  help  as  much  as  possible. 

12.  The  helpfulness,  indeed,  implies  not  only  that  relocatees 
would  find  support  in  the  host  communities  in  general,  but 
also,  that  they  could  expect,  for  the  most  part,  to  be 
housed  in  private  dwellings  of  the  host  area  residents. 

If  anything,  the  nation's  rural  residents  are  seen  even  more 
cooperative  than  are  others. 

13.  By  far  most  people  are  convinced  that  they  could  live  "off 
the  land"  for  a couple  of  weeks  if  they  had  to. 

14.  Somewhat  more  than  10  percent  of  the  respondents  reported 
a prior  experience  as  evacuees,  and  a similar  percentage 
cited  circumstances  under  which  they  provided  a temporary 
refuge  to  evacuees  who  needed  it. 


VII.  CIVIL  DEFENSE  COSTS 

In  1972,  we  asked  the  national  sample  to  estimate  how  much 
America  has  been  spending  on  civil  defense  programs  and  to  state  how 
much  ought  to  be  spent.  To  be  sure  that  the  item  is  comparable,  in  its 
basic  meaning,  to  other  patterns  of  expenditures,  we  also  asked  the 
same  questions  about  anti-poverty  programs,  ABM  defenses,  and  foreign 
aid. 

In  fact,  the  questions  about  then-current  expenditures  were 
asked  first  and  the  probes  into  desirable  levels  of  funding  followed. 

To  be  sure  that  numbers  in  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
or,  for  that  matter,  billions  of  dollars  do  not  confuse  most  of  our 
people  whose  money  arithmetic  is  limited  by  their  own  budget  experiences , 
the  respondents  were  given  a simple  card  in  which  the  aggregate  amounts 
were  also  expressed  in  approximate  expenditures,  in  dollars  and  cents, 
per  person. 

Since  an  ABM  limitations  treaty  was  signed  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  1972 
study  and  since  it  has  remained,  for  all  practical  purposes,  in  effect, 
the  1978  survey  repeated  the  cost  questions  concerning  anti-poverty 
programs,  foreign  aid  and  civil  defense  but  not  the  ABM  defenses  item. 
Table  16  contains  a summary  of  both  the  1972  and  the  1978  data.  The 
1978  results,  in  terms  of  average  expenditures,  suggest: 

* Major  cutbacks  in  foreign  aid  spending,  a result  paralleling 
that  of  the  1972  study. 

* Essentially  holding  the  line  on  anti-poverty  programs,  the 
expenditures  for  which  the  1972  sample  sought  to  increase  by 
a factor  of  about  1.4. 

* Increasing  the  expenditures  on  civil  defense  program  by  a factor 
of  about  1.5  (and  by  a factor  of  about  1.6  in  the  1972  study). 


Table  16 

AVERAGE  AND  MEDIAN  CURRENT  AND  DESIRED 
LEVELS  OF  EXPENDITURE 
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Programs 

Averages 

1978 

1972 

Current  Desired 
(In  millions 

Current  Desired 
of  dollars) 

Foreign  aid 

2,891.4 

676.7 

3,133.1 

865.4 

Anti-poverty  programs 

1,883.6 

1,731.1 

1,665.0 

2,405.8 

Civil  defense 

1,028.8 

1,618.6 

789.0 

1,243.1 

Medians 

Foreign  aid 

1,041.8 

79.7 

1,177.0 

119.0 

Anti-poverty  programs 

358.5 

249.6 

331.3 

450.1 

Civil  defense 

117.8 

252.5 

51.2 

177.1 

Furthermore,  the  current  average  expenditures  on  civil  defense 
efforts  are  overestimated  by  a factor  of  almost  10  (the  overestimation 
in  1972  was  by  a factor  of  about  7)  so  that  the  more  desirable  level  of 
spending,  relative  to  the  approximate  budget  of  $100  million,  represents 
a 15-fold  increase  (14-fold  in  1972)  over  "actual"  1978  spending. 

The  median  is,  in  this  regard,  a much  more  conservative  measure, 
unaffected  as  it  is  by  extreme  values  in  the  overall  distribution.  For 
civil  defense  program,  it  amounts  to  an  estimation  of  expenditures 
"roughly"  similar  to  the  actual  ones,  but  a doubling  of  desirable  invest- 
ments (from  about  $118  million  to  over  $242  million  annually) . 

Many  respondents,  however,  make  no  claim  to  know  what  the  nation 
has  been  spending  nor  do  tb<»y  try  to  say  how  much  money  ought  to  be 
spent.  But  there  are  significantly  fewer  non-estimators  in  the  1978 
than  in  the  1972  study: 

* In  1978,  25.5  percent  were  unable  to  estimate  current,  and 
24.6  percent  desirable,  civil  defense  expenditures.  The 
1972  percentages  were  39.4  and  36.2  respectively. 

* In  1978,  22.7  percent  and  23.2  percent  refrained  of  eval- 
uating current  and  desirable  funding  levels  for  foreign  aid 
programs;  in  the  1972  survey,  the  percentages  were  31.7  and 
J2.8  percent  respectively. 
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* Regarding  poverty  programs,  24.5  percent  were  unwilling  to 
commit  themselves  to  an  assessment  of  1978  expenditures,  and 
21.7  percent  preferred  not  to  answer  how  much  the  nation 
ought  to  be  spending;  32.1  percent  and  31.9  percent  respec- 
tively gave  no  estimates  in  the  1972  national  survey. 

In  all  then,  people  continue  being  convinced  that  the  country 
is  spending  more  on  civil  defense  systems  than  it  has  been  spending,  and 
they  advocate  substantially  higher  expenditures  than  those  which  they 
already  believe  to  be  involved. 

In  light  of  these  data,  so  strongly  paralleling  also  the  1972 
results,  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  that  the  nation  might  somehow 
object  to  an  increase  in  civil  defense  budgets  since  even  the  most  likely 
budgetary  increases  would  not  even  reach  levels  of  funding  which  people 
already  believe  to  be  used. 

Thus  an  argument  that  a sharp  increase  (say,  doubling  or  even 
tripling  the  current  budgets)  in  civil  defense  spending  would  somehow 
signal  to  our  people  to  worry  more  about  the  chances  of  nuclear  war,  or 
else,  would  be  seen  as  wasteful,  is  not  really  tenable. 

The  concern  over  the  possibility  of  war  is  there.  A national 
dialogue  about  civil  defense  expenditures  would,  if  anything,  make  our 
people  realize  how  low  the  spending  level  has  been  when  compared  with 
what  they,  themselves,  believe  it  to  be  and,  even  more  so,  believe  it 
ought  to  be. 

In  no  way  are  we,  of  course,  suggesting  what  civil  defense 
budgets  ought  to  look  like.  Rather,  we  are  merely  drawing  direct 
inferences  from  what  the  nation's  public  seems  to  feel.  Actual  budgets 
involve  many  other  considerations  than  those  of  public  sentiment,  and 
we  do  not,  in  any  manner,  address  such  important  factors  which  influence 
the  respective  policy  decisions. 


VIII.  TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION 


1 


To  our  knowledge,  a systematic  inventory  of  secondary  skills  and 
capabilities  of  the  nation  does  not  exist.  Such  "secondary"  skills, 
of  course,  have  to  do  with  know-how  different  from  specific  occupational 
capabilities  and  it  may  come  from  various  forms  of  self-learning  or  exposure 
to  courses  and  programs  which  enable  some  of  our  people  to  learn  what 
they  want  or,  for  that  matter,  what  they  may  need. 

In  the  1978,  we  also  did  not  attempt  a full  inventory  of  such 
secondary  abilities  and  their  distribution  throughout  the  nation.  Nor 
were  we  able  to  pay  attention  to  all  skills  which  have  potential  value 
in  an  emergency  situation. 

But  we  did  ask  whether  the  respondent,  or  another  member  of  the 
household,  had  some  training  in  first  aid,  in  radiological  monitoring,  in 
shelter  management,  in  other  (more  general)  emergency  activities,  or  in 
knowing  what  to  do  in  the  event  of  a nuclear  attack. 

We  also  asked  about  the  organizations  which  may  have  provided 
such  training. 


Table  17 

TRAINING  CLAIMS  OF  RESPONDENTS  AND 
THOSE  PERTAINING  TO  OTHER  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  HOUSEHOLDS 


Other  Household 
Respondents  Member Cs)* 


First  aid 

42.2 

27.7 

General  emergency  related  actions 

13.7 

5.5 

What  to  do  in  a nuclear  attack 

13.0 

5.1 

Radiological  monitoring 

6.3 

2.7 

Shelter  management 

4.6 

2.6 

*As  reported  by  the  respondents. 
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Reports  regarding  (some)  first  aid  training  are  by  far  most  frequent 
and  they  are  also  most  likely  to  have  been  experienced,  by  the  reports  of 
the  respondents  themselves,  by  other  members  of  the  household. 

The  schools,  the  Red  Cross,  the  military,  and  industrial  firms  are 
most  often  cited  as  the  organizations  which  helped  the  respondents  as  well 
as  other  household  members  to  acquire  some  first  aid  know-how. 

I With  regard  to  other  training  (general  emergency  training,  radio- 

logical monitoring,  shelter  management,  how  to  act  in  the  event  of  a 
nuclear  attack),  the  military,  the  schools  and  civil  defense — in  that 
order — were  the  most  frequently  mentioned  organizations  which  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  delivery  of  the  training  service. 

In  terms  of  shelter  management , civil  defense  programs  are  men- 
tioned more  often  than  are  schools  with  regard  to  the  respondent's 
training  (but  the  reverse  holds  in  terms  of  the  training  of  another 
member  of  the  household) , and  the  pattern  is  similar  when  it  comes  to 
radiological  monitoring. 

But  the  military  emerges  as  the  strongest  training  ground  for 
those  who  believe  to  have  acquired  the  respective  know-how  and  also  as 
respondents  reflect  upon  the  training  roots  of  other  household  members. 

Further  analysis  will,  of  course,  show  the  extent  to  which  the 
training  patterns  overlap  for  one  and  the  same  person  (a  rather  likely 
outcome)  as  well  as  among  different  members  of  the  same  household. 

How  up-to-date  or  how  well  remembered. the  various  skills  might 
be  as  of  late  1978  we  have  no  way  to  tell  since  we  did  not  ask  appropriate 
self-assessment  questions  nor  did  we,  of  course,  subject  the  respondents 
to  any  tests  to  determine  how  much  of  the  reported  training  content  they 
might  still  be  able  to  use  with  some  degree  of  effectiveness. 

But  the  claims,  taken  for  what  they  are,  represent  a significant 
and  major  national  resource  even  were  some  up-dating  or  tooling-up  quite 
necessary. 

How  much  interest  might  there  be  in  the  nation  to  acquire  disaster- 
related  skills  and  know-how?  We  asked  the  respondents  about  their  own 
willingness  to  be  trained,  about  their  estimate  of  the  willingness  of 
other  members  of  the  household,  and  about  the  desirability  of  including 
emergency-related  educational  content  in  the  nation's  public  schools. 

The  results  are  summed  up  in  Table  18. 
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Table  18 

INTEREST  IN  DISASTER-RELATED  TRAINING 


! 


Favorable 

Unfavorable 

Favorableness 

Responses 

Responses 

Index 

Respondent  willingness 

59.5 

19.3 

.650 

Willingness  attributed 
by  respondents  to  other 
household  member (s) 

42.4 

13.8 

.637 

Willingness  to  see  disaster- 
related  programs  in  the 
curricula  of  public 

schools 

93.9 

3.2 

.891 

Thus  the  nation  is  nearly  unanimous  about  the  desirability,  and 
appropriateness,  of  exposing  school-age  Americans  to  information  which 
would  enable  them  to  cope  with  emergencies  more  effectively.  Nor  did  the 
wording  of  the  question  leave  any  doubt  that  a "nuclear  war"  was  one 
such  specific  emergency. 

There  is  also  a strong  interest  in  the  adult  public  to  acquire 
disaster- relevant  training  or  education.  The  percentages  of  those 
who  expressed  their  willingness  to  be  so  educated,  however,  cannot  be 
used  as  solid  guides  for  the  planning  of  educational  or  training 
programs.  They  overestimate  what  would  actually  happen  and  quite 
significantly  so. 

This  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  particular  courses  or 
programs  have  to  be  scheduled  for  specific  days  and  hours . and  involve 
some  durations  (at  least,  for  the  most  part).  No  matter  how  willing  or 
interested  people  might  be  in  general,  many  would  find  a given  day 
impossible  or  impractical;  many  would  find  the  particular  hours  of  the 
day  impossible  or  Impractical;  and  still  others  might  not  last  for 
programs  which  require  repeated,  and  regular,  attendance. 

The  actual  participation  in  training  and  educational  programs, 
however,  would  come  to  approximate  the  "intention  data"  of  the  survey 
the  more  such  constraints  could  be  minimized  and  flexibilities  in  the 
types  of  programs  and  their  scheduling  be  enhanced  as  much  as  possible. 

The  realistic  participation  rates,  however,  would  probably  never 
reach  the  full  pctentlal  of  expressed  willingness  because  there  always 
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compete  for  the  same  time  and  which  may,  at  any 
given  moment,  be  more  appealing  or  have  a higher  subjective  priority 
for  whatever  reason. 

In  all,  however,  there  exists  strong  eagerness  to  learn  more 
about  emergency-related  problems  and  actions,  and  prudent  educational 
and  training  programming  could  easily  capitalize  on  the  prevailing 


dispositions  of  the  nation's  public. 


IX.  VOLUNTEERING 

Some  30.8  percent  of  the  respondents  engaged  in  some  voluntary 
activity  in  the  course  of  the  12  months  preceding  the  1978  study.  This 
is  in  no  way  out  of  line  with  other  data  on  national  volunteering.  Most 
of  those  who  did  volunteer  participated  in  one  major  activity  only  (54.6 
percent — some  16.6  percent  of  the  total  sample),  while  24.9  percent  reported 
two,  and  15.0  percent  three  voluntary  activities  in  the  course  of  the 
year. 

On  the  average,  the  volunteers  were  involved  in  1.7  activities 
and  invested  about  129.8  hours  of  their  time — in  other  words,  a little 
over  2 hours  per  week  per  volunteer. 

* Religious  (32.0  percent),  civic  and  community  affairs  (31.4 
percent),  health  (29.8  percent)  and  education-related  (24.2 
percent)  activities  dominated  the  overall  pattern  of  involve- 
ments among  those  who  did  participate  in  voluntary  efforts. 

* Volunteering  in  social  welfare  programs  (19.0  percent), 
recreational  activities  (11.0  percent),  and  citizenship 
programs  (.8.0  percent)  was  also  relatively  frequent,  while 

* political  activities  (4.8  percent)  and  voluntarism  in  the 
nation's  justice  system  (1.8  percent)  along  with  fund- 
raising (2.8  percent)  attracted  the  fewest  of  these  volunteers. 

By  any  standard,  the  expressed  willingness  to  volunteer  in 
civil  defense  efforts  is  very  high  indeed. 

* 61.7  percent  of  the  respondents  said  that  they  would  "definitely" 
or  "probably"  volunteer  for  civil  defense  programs  if  the 
occasion  arose — a finding  which  produces  an  aggregate  index 

of  volunteering  willingness  of  .616. 

* The  finding  is  supported  by  1972  data:  54.1  percent  expressed 
their  willingness  to  volunteer,  and  the  corresponding  index  was 
.581. 
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* The  finding  is  further  supported  by  1966  results  in  terms 
of  which  62.4  percent  of  the  sample  said  that  they  would 
"definitely"  or  "probably"  volunteer  for  civil  defense — 
the  summary  index  being  .623  for  these  1966  respondents. 

Among  those  who  stated  that  they  would  "probably"  or  "definitely" 
not  volunteer  (28.1  percent  of  the  total  sample),  practical  problems 
were  much  more  important  than  ideological  motives. 

* 16.6  percent  cited  "age"  as  the  main  factor  for  their  inability 
to  volunteer; 

* 22.9  percent  mentioned  lack  of  time  as  the  decisive  factor; 

* 14.9  percent  referred  to  health  reasons. 

Of  all  those  unlikely  to  volunteer,  ideological  opposition  to 
civil  defense  played  a major  role  in  the  decision  in  16.4  percent  of  the 
instances — thus  on  the  part  of  5.2  percent  of  the  total  sample. 

Further  analysis  will  show  whether  those  Americans  who  have 
already  participated  as  volunteers  in  one  activity  or  another  would 
also  be  most  inclined  to  become  involved  in  civil  defense  efforts, 
or  whether  the  civil  defense  programs  might  draw  upon  the  current  national 
pool  of  non-volunteers. 

The  survey  certainly  does  not  find  that  it  ought  to  be  difficult, 
should  it  also  prove  desirable  in  light  of  the  various  program  needs,  to 
mobilize  significant  numbers  of  civil  defense  volunteers. 

As  with  all  other  voluntary  involvements,  their  continued 
participation  would  then  depend  on  their  perception  of  meaningfulness 
of  the  activities,  and  on  flexibility  with  which  they  could  allocate 
their  time  on  days,  and  at  hours,  most  compatible  with  their  rhythm  of 
life. 

The  problem,  in  general,  would  turn  out  to  be  what  to  do  with 
volunteers  to  reap  the  most  benefits  from  their  time  and  effort  rather 
than  whether  Americans  might  be  willing  to  participate. 
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X.  INFORMATION 


We  cannot  tell  how  much,  or  little,  our  people  know  about  civil 
defense  either  in  general,  or  specific  terms.  This  would  require  the 
inclusion  of  some  form  of  knowledge  test  along  with  careful  probes  as 
to  the  sources  of  both  information  and  possible  misinformation. 

In  view  of  the  time  budget  of  the  1978  survey,  we  did  not 
incorporate  such  batteries  of  questions  into  the  instrument.  But,  as 
a proxy,  we  asked  the  respondents  to  evaluate,  in  the  most  general  manner, 
their  own  knowledge  about  civil  defense. 

To  be  able  to  place  the  resulting  indices  into  some  kind  of  a 
relative  frame  of  reference,  we  included  parallel  questions  about  the 
self-rated  amount  of  information  about  the  nation's  economy,  about 
national  defense,  about  the  energy  situation,  and  about  the  Soviet 
Union . 

In  recent  months,  there  has  been  a good  deal  of  publicity  con- 
cerning various  aspects  of  civil  defense.  Thus  a NOVA  program  was  aimed 
on  television  and  a segment  of  60  Minutes,  too,  was  devoted  to  civil 
defense  (more  specifically,  to  a limited  subregional  perspective  on  crisis 
relocation) . Numerous  articles  and  editorials  have  appeared  in  the 
nation's  printed  media  as  interest  in  ci^il  defense  has  quite  clearly 
been  revived. 

In  fact,  the  months  of  1978  probably  saw  more  publicity  con- 
cerning civil  defense,  both  interpretive  and  critical,  than  had  appeared 
in  the  course  of  the  whole  past  decade. 

Hence,  there  have  been  some  new,  or  renewed,  opportunities  for 
our  public  to  acquire  additional  information  about  the  nation's  civil 
defense  systems. 

We  chose  to  include  a probe  about  exposures  to  media  material 
on  civil  defense  along  with  a querry  as  to  the  more  specific  sources, 
or  types  of  material  involved. 
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But  since  the  increased  media  interest  might  also  have  some 
effects  on  the  extent  to  which  matters  of  civil  defense  enter  into 
discussions  and  conversations,  we  also  wanted  to  assess,  if  in  summary 
fashion  only,  whether  civil  defense  issues  did  become  a topic  of  recent 
conversations  and  with  whom. 

A.  Information  Self-Assessments 

In  Table  19  the  information  level  indices  are  summarized. 

Table  19 

INFORMATION  LEVEL:  RESPONDENT  SELF-EVALUATIONS 


Percent 


Very  Low  * 
Information 

Very  High** 
Information 

Information  *** 
Index 

U.S.  economy 

10.0 

22.1 

5.57 

Energy  situation 

11.4 

21.4 

5.43 

General  world  situation 

12.8 

17.0 

5.10 

National  defense 

22.8 

10.1 

4.27 

Soviet  Union 

35.0 

7.3 

3.56 

Civil  defense 

35.2 

6.4 

3.43 

*"Very  low  information"  includes  scale  values  0-2. 

**"Very  high  information"  includes  scale  values  3-10. 

. ***The  index  range  lies  between  0 and  10  for  zero  information 
to  maximum  respectively. 

Of  the  broad  issues  about  which  we  asked,  civil  defense  yields 
the  lowest  information  level  score.  Ulus  the  respondents  tend  to 
admit  in  large  numbers  that  they  know  very  little  about  the  nation's 
civil  defense  (and  also  about  the  Soviet  Union  in  general) , and  not 
much  at  all  about  the  national  defense  picture  as  well. 

Coupled  with  frequent  desire  to  be  trained  and  educated  in 
know-how  and  problems  of  mass  emergencies,  including  the  hazards  of 
nuclear  war,  and  with  the  strong  willingness  to  offer  voluntary  services 
on  behalf  of  a civil  defense  program,  the  potential  receptivity  to  up- 
grading the  national  information  level  is  quite  high  and  considerable 
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effects  can  be  felt  relatively  easily  because  the  information  floor- 
level  is,  for  the  most  part,  so  low. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  the  case  that  improved  information — even 
by  self-evaluations  of  our  people — could  modify  the  favorable  opinion 
climate  and  turn  people  against  civil  defense,  or  against  particular 
civil  defense  programs.  In  turn,  increased  information  might  prove  to 
further  solidify  the  levels  of  support,  and  enhance  the  saliency  of 
the  attendant  problems  to  the  point  where  some  demands  for  a viable 
national  program  could  make  themselves  felt  in  the  political  arena  of 
discourse. 

In  further  analysis,  we  will  not  be  able  to  speak  about  the 
effects  of  information  and  knowledge  increases,  but  we  can  compare  the 
perspectives  on  civil  defense  of  those  who  claim  to  be  quite  knowledgeable 
at  this  time  with  those  who  admit  to  very  little,  or  no,  knowledge. 

B.  Recent  Media  Exposure 

Asked  about  noticing  anything  at  all  in  the  nation’s  mass  media 
about  civil  defense  in  "recent  months,"  19.6  percent  of  the  respondents 
recalled  such  exposures : 

* 8,6  percent  mentioned  television. 

* 6.9  percent  were  unable  to  refer  to  a more  specific  information 
source. 

* 4.9  cited  the  printed  media,  and 

* 2.2  percent  heard  something  about  civil  defense  on  the  radio. 

Of  those  who  recalled  some  recent  media  publicity,  only  7 percent 

remembered  the  60-Minutes  segment,  and  only  one  respondent  specifically 
singled  out  the  NOVA  program.  Other,  more  general,  television  coverage 
was  the  dominant  form  of  exposure,  and  further  probing  also  revealed  more 
?ecall  of  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  (5.5  percent  of  the  total  sample 


and  28  percent  of  the  exposed  respondents)  than  did  the  initial  question 
about  "seeing,  hearing  or  reading"  anything  in  the  mass  media. 

Again,  further  analysis  will  make  it  possible  to  compare  the 
views  of  those  with  recall  of  recent  exposure  to  information  about  civil 
defense  with  the  non-exposed  respondents  (or,  more  precisely,  with  those 
not  remembering  any  recent  exposures) , and  it  will  prove  worthwile  to 
compare  the  self-assessed  knowledge  level  about  civil  defense  of  the 
exposed  and  the  unexposed  Americans. 
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Even  though,  objectively,  1978  was  marked  by  increased  media 
coverage  of  civil  defense  issues  and  just  about  20  percent  of  the  sampled 
Americans  recalled  some  recent  exposure(s)  to  media  information,  there 
has  been  little  in  the  way  of  discussions  or  conversations.  It  is,  of 
course,  quite  correct  to  argue  that  it  is  controversial  subjects,  or 
subject  matters  at  controversial  times,  which  tend  to  stimulate  commun- 
ications. 

Our  data  show  that,  for  the  most  part,  civil  defense  is  not 
seen  as  controversial  by  the  public  in  that  there  exists  strong  consen- 
sus on  its  positive  value.  This  alone  might  make  it  less  of  an 
"interesting"  topic  for  discussion,  except — as  the  data  from  the  Cuban 
crisis  period  indicate — under  exceptional  international  circumstances 
when  there  is  concern  with  obtaining  usable  crisis-response  information. 

* 3.9  percent  of  the  1978  respondents  reported  to  have  discussed 
various  aspects  of  civil  defense  with  their  friends. 

* 3.7  percent  held  such  recent  discussions  with  members  of  their 
family,  and  1.4  percent  with  relatives  other  than  immediate 
family  members. 

* 2.8  percent  recalled  having  talked  about  civil  defense  with 
co-workers,  and 

* 1.9  percent  with  neighbors. 

* 2.2  percent  were  sure  that  they  did  discuss  civil  defense 
issues  in  recent  months  but  were  unable,  or  possibly  un- 
willing, to  identify  the  human  context  of  the  conversation. 

Were  these  discussions  more  likely  among  those  who  claimed  exposure 
to  media  publicity?  Further  study  of  the  data  will,  of  course,  enable 
us  to  answer  this  question  as  it  will  allow  us  to  see  whether  those 
involved  in  civil  defense  conversations  are  differently  informed  from 
those  who  have  not  discussed  civil  defense,  and  whether  their  views 
regarding  various  programs  are  similar  to,  or  different  from,  the  non- 
discussants. 

D.  Conclusions 

By  comparison  with  other  major  issues  about  which  we  asked,  the 
self-rated  information  level  about  civil  defense  is  low,  and  it  is 
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lowest  among  the  various  broad  concerns  raised  by  our  questions. 

There  has  been  some  exposure  recall — about  one  in  five  Americans  remem- 
bered having  noticed  some  form  of  media  coverage  of  civil  defense  in 
the  months  preceding  the  1978  survey. 

Nationwide  discussions  regarding  civil  defense  matters  were  few 
in  this  period.  Continuing  media  coverage,  should  it  prove  to  be  the 
case  in  the  first  place,  might,  of  course,  have  eventual  cummulative 
effects  in  both  affecting  the  nation's  knowledge  level  and  in  stimulating 
more  of  an  interest  or  concern  which  could  manifest  itself  also  in 
increased  discussions  about  civil  defense  with  family,  relatives,  friends 
and  neighbors  or  coworkers. 

We  did  not  measure,  in  the  1978  inquiry,  possible  exposures  to 
civil  defense  matters  in  public  meetings  or  on  the  agenda  of  various 
organizations  and  associations.  Though  a few  respondents  mentioned 
such  events,  no  conclusions  regarding  such  public  and  organizational 
meetings  agenda  can  be  drawn  except  to  say  that  spontaneous  mentions, 
by  recall,  are  so  limited  as  to  suggest  a negligible  level  of  such 
communication  processes. 
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XI.  SOVIET  AND  AMERICAN  STRENGTH 


To  anchor  some  of  the  views  of  our  people  regarding  the  inter- 
national threat,  its  nature,  and  some  means  of  coping  with  it  (with  an 
emphasis,  in  this  inquiry,  upon  civil  defense  systems),  we  wanted  to 
know  how  the  respondents  compare  Soviet  and  American  military  might. 

By  their  own  admission,  of  course,  the  judgments  do  not  rest  on 
a very  solid  information  base  and  are,  therefore,  perhaps  more  intuitive 
or  ambient  than  knowledgeable.  We  know  this  simply  by  noting  that  the 
self-evaluations  of  information  level  are  lowest  when  it  comes  to  U.S. 
civil  defense,  the  Soviet  Union  in  general,  and  national  defense  in 
general . 

Whether  the  more  knowledgeable  Americans  look  at  the  comparative 
Soviet  and  American  might  differently  will  be  determinable  upon  subsequent 
analysis  of  the  data. 

The  1978  respondents  were  asked  the  same  three  questions  as 
were  the  1972  interviewees:  to  compare  the  strength  of  the  two  super- 
powers with  regard  to  strategic  weapons;  to  compare  the  two  nations  with 
respect  to  overall  defense  capabilities;  and  to  contrast  them  in  terms 
of  civil  defense  systems  specifically. 

A summary  of  the  results,  both  for  the  1978  and  the  1972  nation- 
wide surveys,  is  presented  in  Table  20; 

The  major  conclusions  which  can  be  derived  from  these  aggregate 
data  are  about  as  follows : 

1.  With  regard  to  strategic,  or  attack,  weapons  there  has  been 
little  change  in  the  nation's  views  since  1972.  The  strength 
index  favors  the  Soviets  on  both  occasions,  but  equality  in 
strategic  military  might  remains  the  dominant  response. 

2.  In  general  defense  capabilities  as  well  as  in  civil  defense, 
there  is  a sense  of  increased  Soviet  might.  This  is  especially 
so  regarding  civil  defense  programs  of  the  two  nations. 
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By  their  own  admission,  of  course,  the  judgments  do  not  rest  on 
a very  solid  information  base  and  are,  therefore,  perhaps  more  intuitive 
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self-evaluations  of  information  level  are  lowest  when  it  comes  to  U.S. 
civil  defense,  the  Soviet  Union  in  general,  and  national  defense  in 
general . 

Whether  the  more  knowledgeable  Americans  look  at  the  comparative 
Soviet  and  American  might  differently  will  be  determinable  upon  subsequent 
analysis  of  the  data. 

The  1978  respondents  were  asked  the  same  three  questions  as 
were  the  1972  interviewees:  to  compare  the  strength  of  the  two  super- 
powers with  regard  to  strategic  weapons;  to  compare  the  two  nations  with 
respect  to  overall  defense  capabilities;  and  to  contrast  them  in  terms 
of  civil  defense  systems  specifically. 

A summary  of  the  results,  both  for  the  1978  and  the  1972  nation- 
wide surveys,  is  presented  in  Table  20; 

The  major  conclusions  which  can  be  derived  from  these  aggregate 
data  are  about  as  follows: 

1.  With  regard  to  strategic,  or  attack,  weapons  there  has  been 
little  change  in  the  nation's  views  since  1972.  The  strength 
index  favors  the  Soviets  on  both  occasions,  but  equality  in 
strategic  military  might  remains  the  dominant  response. 

2.  In  general  defense  capabilities  as  well  as  in  civil  defense, 
there  is  a sense  of  increased  Soviet  might.  This  is  especially 
so  regarding  civil  defense  programs  of  the  two  nations. 


3.  The  modal  response  regarding  overall  defense  strength  is 
one  of  equality  both  in  1972  and  1978. 

4.  With  respect  to  civil  defense  capabilities,  the  1978  modal 
response  favors  the  Soviets  rather  sharply,  while  the  1972 
data  showed  about  as  many  people  believing  that  the  civil 
defense  programs  of  the  superpowers  were  about  equal  as 
felt  that  the  Soviets  already  had  a superior  capability. 

5.  In  terms  of  strategic  systems,  defenses  as  well  as  civil 
defense  the  percentages  of  Americans  who  believe  the  Soviets 

to  be  stronger  than  our  country  exceed,  by  significant  margins, 
those  who  maintain  America's  superiority.  For  strategic 
weapons  and  general  defense  capabilities,  the  difference  is 
one  of  a factor  of  about  2;  for  civil  defense  comparison,  the 
difference  favors  the  Soviets  by  a factor  of  nearly  4. 

6.  All  the  "strength"  indices,  both  in  1972  and  1978  (with 
increases  over  the  years  with  respect  to  defense  capabilities 
in  general  and  civil  defense  in  particular)  imply  a national 
belief  that  the  Soviet  military  might  surpasses  that  of 
America  though  not,  except  with  regard  to  civil  defense,  by 
impressive  margins  as  yet. 

Whether  the  prevailing  sense  of  having  become  the  "military  power 
number  two"  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  way  our  people  look  at  the 
world  or  on  civil  defense  (or  other  defense)  needs  can  be  ascertained 
to  an  important  extent  once  we  make  comparisons  between  those  who  con- 
sider the  Soviets  stronger,  those  who  believe  that  the  two  superpowers 
are  of  about  equal  strength,  and  those  who  are  convinced  of  America's 
continued  military  superiority. 


XII.  ARMS  CONTROL 


— 

Systems  of  civil  defense  can,  in  a variety  of  ways,  subserve 
different  national  objectives.  It  may  be,  indeed,  quite  arguable 
whether  some  civil  defense  program  themselves  contribute  to  deterrence  or 
not.  It  may  be  arguable  whether  or  not,  by  contrast,  such  systems  may 
imbalance  the  tenuous  equilibrium  on  which  (nuclear)  peace  might  be  seen 
to  rest. 

It  may  well  be  that,  in  effect,  the  major  contribution  of  civil 
defense  lies  in  the  nation's  improved  capabilities  to  cope  with  natural 
and  man-made  disasters  rather  than  with  hazards  of  nuclear  war  since 
such  other  emergencies  are  both  more  likely  and  more  frequent. 

Yet,  the  major  underlying  objective  of  all  civil  defense  systems 
which  have  any  responsibility  in  an  environment  of  nuclear  confrontations 
is  to  minimize  damage  to  life  and  property.  Thus  civil  defense  measures 
aim,  above  all,  at  blunting  the  effectiveness  of  an  attack  on  the  United 
States  should  such  an  attack  ever  actualize. 

It  is  similarly  clear  that,  apart  from  other  broader  national 
goals,  measures  of  arms  control  and  disarmament  focus  on  the  reduction 
in  war  probabilities  or,  as  a minimum,  on  changes  in  the  natures  and 
magnitudes  of  possible  attacks. 

But  if  arms  control  agreements,  past  or  hoped  for,  alter,  in 
some  degree,  the  likelihood  of  war — perhaps  even  mainly  by  simply 
creating  an  international  climate  in  which  such  agreements  are  possible, 
and  thus  keeping  the  superpowers  around  the  diplomatic  table — short  of 
dramatic  measures  of  disarmament,  the  threat  of  war  cannot  quite  go 
away  altogether.  Some  successful  efforts  in  threat  reduction  are  then 
not,  objectively  or  otherwise,  tantamount  to  the  disappearance  of  the 
danger. 

In  the  1978  survey,  we  repeated  a series  of  questions  concerning 
more  general  arms  control  and  disarmament  agreements.  In  the  1972  study, 
we  also  asked  about  partial  agreements  regarding  the  deployment  of  ABM's — 
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and  this,  in  fact,  was  the  key  outcome  of  the  Moscow  agreement  of  1972 
reached  a few  weeks  after  the  completion  of  the  survey. 

The  data  of  Table  21  summarize  the  aggregate  findings  for  the 
identical  items  of  both  the  1972  and  the  new,  1978,  inquiry. 

Table  21 

THE  NATION'S  VIEWS  ON  SEVERAL  ARMS  CONTROL  AND 
DISARMAMENT  MEASURES 


Percent 

Positive 

Responses 

Negative 

Responses 

Desirability 

Index 

1978  1972 

1978  1972 

1978  1972 

I 


1.  Except  for  a far-reaching  agreement  which  would,  in  effect, 
make  the  United  Nations  the  military  world  government,  all 
the  postulated  major  options  find  more  support  than  opposition 
in  the  nation's  public  both  in  1978  and  1972. 

2.  The  most  desired  measures  have  to  do  with  the  "N-th"  country 
problem — a finding  which  holds  again  both  in  the  early  1970's 
and  in  the  late  part  of  the  decade:  the  prevention  of  pro- 
liferation of  both  nulcear  and  conventional  arms. 

3.  Maintaining  current  nuclear  force  levels  or,  in  fact,  de- 
creasing them  by  mutual  agreement  are  other  programs  which 
find  strong  support  in  the  nation. 

4.  Except  for  an  agreement  to  do  away  with  ABM's  altogether,  there 
is  a slight  shift  in  desirability  of  all  measures  between  1972 
and  1978:  the  data  indicate  a small,  but  consistent,  drift 
toward  slightly  lower  levels  of  support  for  the  various 
alternatives  which  the  study  postulated. 

In  principle  then,  the  nation's  public  is  favorably  disposed  both 
to  almost  all  methods  to  reduce  the  risks  of  war  by  arms  control  and 
disarmament  agreements  and  to  civil  defense  programs  to  decrease  the 
negative  consequences  of  an  attack  should  it  ever  happen. 

The  main  implication  of  this  general  finding,  of  course,  is  that 
the  nation  does  not  see  arms  control  agreements  (such  as  might  result 
from  SALT)  at  odds  with  prudent  measures  of  civil  defense. 

To  be  able  to  Interpret  the  data  further,  we  wanted  to  ascertain 
whether  people  might  be  less  supportive  of  arms  control  systems  because, 
perhaps,  they  feel  that  such  agreements  as  they  would  like  to  see  happen 
are  improbable  anyway. 

Subsequent  analysis  will  permit  us  to  address  this  issue  in 
greater  detail,  and  to  consider  its  implications  for  the  opinions  which 
our  people  hold  about  various  programs  of  civil  defense. 

* "Major  progress"  in  arms  control  "between  ourselves  and  the 
Soviet  Union"  by  1980  has  a likelihood  of  .435  (55.5  percent 
of  the  respondents  rating  the  likelihood  at  50-50  or  higher). 

* By  1985,  such  "major  progress"  has  a likelihood  of  .499 — with 
62.4  percent  assigning  probabilities  of  50-50  or  better. 
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Thus  Che  prospecCs  of  significant  agreements  with  the  Soviets  in 
the  next  two  years  are  seen  as  fairly  high,  and  further  improving  toward 
1985.  But  our  data  on  the  threat  of  war  and  the  timing  of  such  a war 
also  indicate  that  such  significant  progress  in  arms  control  agreements 
does  not  seem  to  convince  our  people  that  the  measures  would  turn  out 
to  be  such  as  to  make  war  either  extremely  unlikely  or  even  impossible. 


XIII.  EXPOSURE  TO  DISASTERS 


It  seemed  altogether  logical  to  argue  that  people  who  have  had 
direct  experiences  with  various  major  disasters  may  have  a different 
perspective  on  emergency  preparedness  systems,  including  system  of  civil 
defense,  than  might  people  without  such  prior  encounters.  For  this 
reason,  the  1978  study  included  several  specific  questions:  whether  the 
respondents  ever  had  an  experience  with  a tornado,  hurricane,  flood  or 
earthquake;  how  affected  they  were;  and  how  "close"  to  them  was  the 
experience — whether  it  impacted  them  personally,  or  primarily  their 
friends  or  neighbors,  or  their  residential  area. 

Beyond  the  questions  about  the  specific  disaster  experiences  (of 
which,  to  repeat,  we  singled  out  four  types — floods,  hurricanes,  tornadoes, 
and  earthquakes)  we  wanted  to  "capture"  other  major  exposures  to  emergencies. 
Thus  the  1978  respondents  were  also  asked  about  disasters  other  than 
those  which  we  focussed  upon  more  specifically. 

Do,  in  fact,  such  prior  experiences  make  people  more  concerned 
over  emergency  preparedness  systems?  Are  there  greater,  or  different, 
receptivities  to  warning  systems?  Is,  indeed,  the  international  environ- 
ment viewed  differently  in  terms  of  the  (war)  threat  it  may  pose?  Are 
there  differences  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  money  people  believe 


* 53  percent  of  these  exposures  are  dated  beyond  1960 
(12.9  percent  since  1975). 

* Texas  (9.5  percent),  Ohio  (8.8  percent),  Oklahoma  (8.2 
percent),  Illinois  (7.3  percent),  Kansas  (7.0  percent), 
Michigan  (5.5  percent),  Alabama  (4.6  percent)  are  the 
states  most  frequently  cited  as  the  loci  of  the  disaster. 

* Among  the  respondents  with  an  exposure  to  a tornado 
(or,  in  fact,  to  several  of  them),  only  29.4  percent 
reported  no  damage  or  injury  at  all,  while  29.8  percent 
mentioned  a severe  impact  (property  damage,  personal  injury 
and  the  like)  and  18.7  percent  were  impacted  "moderately" 
(less  severe  damage,  less  severe  injury — but  one  requiring 
medical  intervention) . 

* Of  these  exposed  Americans,  71.9  percent  mentioned  such 
damage  or  injury  experience  to  themselves  or  their 
family  members,  while  an  additional  13.3  percent  mentioned 
the  "neighborhood"  and  9.5  percent  the  wider  community  of 
their  residence. 


B.  Hurricane 

The  overall  exposure  rate  to  hurricanes  turned  out  to  be  21.8 

percent. 

* 54.2  percent  of  these  experiences  date  since  1970 

* Florida  (19.9  percent),  New  York  (12.7  percent),  a 
foreign  country  (10.4  percent).  North  Carolina  (9.0  percent). 
New  Jersey  (7.5  percent),  Louisiana  (7.?  percent),  Massa- 
chussetts  (6.6  percent)  and  Texas  (6.4  percent)  are  the 
locations  of  the  hurricane  experience  which  the  respondents 
mention  most  often. 

* Moderate  or  severe  impact  was  experienced  by  59.7  percent  of 
those  exposed , and 

* In  68.9  percent  of  the  cases  this  was  a direct,  personal 
experience  (14.3  percent,  neighborhood;  10.0  percent, 
community) . 
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C.  Floods 


Experiences  with  major  floods  were  reported  by  17.9  percent  of 
the  respondents. 

* 56.8  percent  of  the  reported  exposures  occurred  since  1960, 
and  18.2  percent,  in  all,  since  1975. 

* Louisiana  (5.8  percent),  California,  Ohio  and  Texas  (5.4  percent 
each),  Pennsylvania  and  a foreign  country  (5.0  percent  each), 
Illinois  and  Montana  (4.7  percent  each)  were  the  main  locations. 

* In  60.9  percent  of  the  instances,  "moderate"  or  "severe" 
damage  was  reported,  and 

* It  affected  the  respondent  and  family  in  80.3  percent  of  the 
cases. 

D.  Earthquakes 

An  exposure  to  an  earthquake  was  referred  to  by  16.1  percent 
of  the  respondents. 

* 79.0  percent  of  such  exposures  were  of  a vintage  beyond  1960 
with  21.0  percent  in  the  past  three  years. 

* California  (53.4  percent),  a foreign  country  (12.9  percent) 
and  the  state  of  Washington  (7.6  percent)  were  mentioned 
more  than  any  other  states  of  the  nation  as  the  main  loci  of 
the  earthquake  experiences. 

* "Severe"  or  "moderate"  damage  was  incurred  by  25.0  percent 
of  those  with  earthquake  exposure, 

* With  90.6  percent  of  all  those  exposed  having  been  impacted 
directly  and  personally. 

E.  Other  Emergencies 

In  all,  11.7  percent  of  the  respondents  reported  disasters  other 
than  those  about  which  they  were  specifically  asked  (floods,  hurricanes, 
tornadoes  and  earthquakes) . And  a very  few  of  them  mentioned  two  or 
even  three  emergencies  which  they  recalled. 

* Fires,  blizzards,  wind  storms  and  "other"  emergencies  were 
most  often  cited  (and,  among  these  "other"  emergencies, 
mentioned  by  12.7  percent  of  those  reporting  exposure  to 
begin  with,  "gas  leaks,"  "toxic  spillages"  were  the  dominant 
themes) . 
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* 69.9  percent  of  the  experiences  are  relatively  recent  ones: 
they  occured  since  1960,  and  42.6  percent,  in  fact,  are 
exposures  of  the  1970's. 

* Most  often,  these  were  emergencies  encountered  in  foreign 
countries  (24.9  percent  in  all). 

* In  the  United  States,  the  reports  mention  New  York,  California 
and  Michigan  more  often  than  any  of  the  other  states  of  the 
nation  as  the  loci  of  the  emergency  experience.  But,  in 
light  of  overall  population  data,  the  subsamples  from  the 
respective  sampling  units  of  these  states  are  also  larger  than 
they  are  from  other  states  so  that  the  outcome  is  not  necessarily 
representative  of  the  distribution  of  such  hazards  across  the 
nation. 

* "Moderate"  (18.6  percent)  or  even  "severe"  (51.2  percent) 
damage  or  injury  were  cited,  as  the  discrete  percentages 
indicate,  by  69.8  percent  of  those  who  reported  such  disaster 
experiences , and 

* about  77.7  percent  of  the  reports  pertained  to  the  most 
direct  and  personal  impact  on  the  respondent  or  his/her 
family. 

F.  Conclusions 

The  data  indicate  a fair,  indeed  quite  non-negligible,  amount 
of  exposure  to  various  mass  emergency  situations.  The  experiences  are, 
of  course,  location-specific.  But  when  mentioned,  they  seem  to  have 
led  to  relatively  serious  impacts  in  the  way  of  damage  or  injury,  and 
they  tended  to  reflect  personal-and-family  experiences  for  the  most 
part  rather  than  just  a contextual  (community,  area)  exposure. 

About  half  of  the  reported  experiences  have  a 1960  or  post- 
1960  date — and  the  most  recent  experiences,  those  of  the  1970' s (and 
especially  since  1975) , seem  to  come  up  most  frequently.  Only  further 
analysis  of  the  relation  of  these  exposures  to  disasters  and  the  age 
composition  of  the  sample  can  tell  us  whether  or  not  recall  factors, 
or  mainly  objective  age  itself,  play  a significant  role  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  respondents  report  the  pattern  of  their  past  expe  iences. 
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To  repeat,  further  analysis,  of  course,  will  also  show  the  extent 
to  which  such  disaster  experiences  color  the  feelings  of  the  respondents 
regarding  the  nee^ , or  necessity,  for  various  measures  of  civil  defense 
or  how,  if  at  all,  these  traumatic  events  of  the  past  might  sensitize  our 
people  differently  in  their  evaluation  of  possible  threats. 


XIV.  NO  CIVIL  DEFENSE 


The  limiting  case,  indeed,  is  one  in  which  the  nation  might 
have  no  civil  defense  program  at  all.  Whether  it  serves  mainly  as  a 
conceptual  benchmark  or,  in  fact,  might  reflect  some  realities  of 
future  policy,  it  is  a relevant  and  important  consideration. 

In  our  discussion  of  the  threat  dimension,  we  argued  that 
strict  improbability  (real  zero  likelihood)  of  a threat  might  well 
induce  a preference  for  not  spending  any  effort  or  funds  on  civil 
defense  programs  (apart  from  their  possible  contribution  to  the 
management  of  non-war  emergencies) . 

Our  study  focus,  however,  was  placed  on  civil  defense  with 
its  traditional  mandate  to  help  protect  life  and  property  of  the  nation 
against  a nuclear  attack. 

Thus  it  was  quite  clear  to  the  respondents  that  the  central 
issue  of  civil  defense  was  not  to  improve  the  national  capability  to 
deal  with  natural  or  other  man-made  disasters,  but  that  it  was, 
above  all,  a program  oriented  toward  perparedness  capabilities  in 
face  of  possible  nuclear  war  hazards. 

Two  items  in  the  questionnaire  are  relevant  to  give  us  a 
clue  on  the  public's  dispositions.  One  has  to  do  with  doing  away 
with  civil  defense,  or  not  having  a program  at  all,  as  a kind  of  uni- 
lateral national  decision.  The  second  item  has  to  do  with  a possible 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  mutually  do  away  with  civil 
defense  programs — itself  one  of  the  imaginable  dimensions  of  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  trade-offs. 

The  same  issues  were  raised  in  the  1972  survey  so  that  we  do 
have  some  comparable  data. 

The  results  are  straightforward: 

* Unilateral  discontinuation  of  civil  defense  programs  has  a 
desirability  index  of  -1.92  in  1978  and  -1.96  in  1972  with 
78.3  percent  and  78.7  percent,  repectively,  falling  into 
the  "negative"  desirability  response  categories. 


* Even  a Soviet-American  agreement  to  discontinue  all  civil 
defense  programs  meets  with  strong  disapproval.  The  1978 
index  is  -1.55,  and  it  has  exactly  the  same  aggregate  value 
in  1972.  In  turn,  65.8  percent  in  1978  and  70.5  percent  in 
1972,  were  opposed  to  this  form  of  arms  control  (with  12.7 
percent  and  15.5  percent  respectively  being  supportive). 

* Except  for  having  the  United  Nations,  given  appropriate  arms 
control  and  disarmament  agreements,  in  control  of  the  world's 
nuclear  weaponry  and  thus  of  the  global  policing  functions, 
the  cessation  of  civil  defense  programs,  even  in  agreement 
with  the  Soviets,  is  the  only  effort  on  the  arms  control 
front  which  yields  a negative  index.  Furthermore,  the  oppo- 
sition to  doing  away  with  civil  defense  is  much  stronger 
even  than  is  the  opposition  to  a United  Nations  strategic 
policing  capability. 

The  results  are,  as  a matter  of  fact,  not  surprising.  We  have 
documented  the  strong  support  for  civil  defense  not  only  in  light  of 
1978  data  but  also  given  the  findings  of  previous  national  inquiries. 
The  "no  civil  defense"  case  then  further  validates  the  main  findings  in 
that  it  underscores  the  fact  that  our  people,  while  not  jumping  in 
the  streets  to  demand  "civil  defense,"  are  both  concerned  with,  and 
committed  to,  efforts  by  which  our  country  would  have  some  reasonable 
capabilities  to  be  prepared  against  all  contingencies,  including  the 
risk  of  nuclear  war. 
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XV.  CONCLUSIONS 

In  this  report,  we  present  the  aggregate  results  of  the  1978  national 
survey  on  civil  defense  issues.  As  we  have  donein  previous  studies  (of  the 
1960's  and  early  1970's),  many  questions  were  repeated  in  the  1978  survey 
verbatim.  This  permists  us  to  ascertain  basic  trends  in  the  climate  of  the 
nation's  opinions.  Whenever  appropriate,  we  have  included  an  aggregate  com- 
parison with  the  1972  data  and,  on  occasions,  with  prior  studies. 

Many  questions  in  the  1978  inquiry  are  also  new  ones.  These  focus 
on  a more  detailed  assessment  of  issues  bearing  on  the  credibility  and 
acceptance  of  crisis  relocation.  These  items  are  new  simply  because  it  is 
precisely  in  the  latter  part  of  the  decade  of  the  70 's  that  crisis  relocation 
thinking  has  become  important,  that  various  detailed  feasibility  studies 
have  been  undertaken  and  that  the  civil  defense  efforts,  in  part,  have  come 
to  be  centered  around  the  possibility  or  relocating  our  people  from  higher 
risk  areas  to  safer  parts  of  the  country. 

But  even  with  regard  to  some  of  the  key  new  questions  pertaining  to 
crisis  relocation,  we  have  been  able  to  achieve  a modi cum  of  comparability. 

In  the  Summer  of  1978,  Congressman  Ike  Skelton  carried  out  a survey  among 
his  constituents  in  the  16  counties  of  the  4th  Congressional  District  of 
Missouri,  and  since  the  survey  instrument  was  designed  by  us,  it  replicates 
questions  which  were  later  on  raised  in  the  nationwide  study  of  the  fall 
and  early  winter  weeks  of  1978. 

Thus,  as  appropriate,  we  also  include  some  aggregate  comparisons 
of  the  national  perspective  with  the  thinking  of  the  Missourians  of  the 
4th  Congressional  District  (by  far  most  of  which,  according  to  TR-82,  lies 
in  a high  risk  area) . 

A.  Main  Findings 

Since  we  have  provided  more  detail  in  each  resj  active  section  of  the 
report,  only  the  highlights  of  the  key  results  will  be  summarized  here. 

1.  The  likelihood  of  nuclear  war  in  the  future  straddles  the 

50-50  mark.  It  may  be  that  some  readers  may  wish  to  consider 
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this  to  represent  rather  high  likelihood,  while  others  may 
construe  it  to  reflect  only  modest,  or  even  low,  war  expectation. 

(a)  Regardless  of  whether  one  might  view  the  likelihood  index 
as  high  or  relatively  low,  it  is  nonetheless  true  that  it 
mirrors  an  increased  expectation  of  a possible  nuclear 
confrontation  when  compared  with  the  early  1970's,  and  that 
the  anticipated  trajectory  of  the  changing  level  of  inter- 
national tensions  also  points  toward  expected  worsening  of 
the  situation  (though  not  dramatically  so). 

(b)  Regardless  of  whether  the  index  is  considered  high  or 
relatively  low,  it  does  indicate  that  our  people  believe 
that  there  exists  a real  threat  so  that  it  would  be  quite 
surprising  to  find  Americans  in  disfavor  of  programs, 
including  civil  defense,  which  might  mitigate  the  hazard 
in  some  manner. 

2.  The  likelihood  of  selected  other  nuclear  risks  is  also,  by  the 
same  standard,  relatively  high  and  especially  the  expectation 
that,  by  1985,  some  terrorist  group  might  acquire  a nuclear 
device  and  hold,  as  it  were,  an  American  city  as  "hostage"  to 
enforce  whatever  demands. 

3.  A Soviet- Chinese  confrontation,  too,  seems  quite  plausible  to 
our  people  and  U.S.  entanglement  in  such  a conflict  is  believed 
to  be  quite  likely  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  convinced  that 
the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese  may  well  end  up  fighting  each  other. 

4.  Yet,  the  central  threat  of  a nuclear  war  is  generally  somewhat 
remote:  the  danger  is  real  but  not  acute  in  as  much  as  .oost 
respondents  think  in  terms  of  a 10  year  span — and  thus  temporally 
locate  the  main  risk  toward  the  end  of  the  1980 's  and  beyond. 

5.  Even  though  we  sought  to  phrase  the  question  in  such  a way  as 
to  elicit  responses  regarding  strategic  warning  clues  (the  time 

i which  the  respondents  feel  that  might  have  between  becoming  rather 

sure  that  a war  might  erupt  and  the  onset  of  hostilities) , the 
majority  of  Americans  think  in  terms  of  tactical  warning  times 
(a  few  hours  at  best)  and  thus  indicate  essentially  a feeling 
that  a Soviet-American  conflict,  if  it  were  to  come,  would 
most  likely  be  of  the  sudden  attack  variety . 
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6.  A strong  majority  of  these  respondents  underscore  the 
problem  by  expressing  a conviction  that  there  probably, 
or  even  definitely,  would  not  be  enough  time  to  evacuate 
our  population. 

7.  In  a "next  week's  war"  (and  thus  implicitly  assuming  only 
the  capabilities  of  the  current  civil  defense  system) , by 
far  most  Americans  view  their  survival  chances  as  being  quite 
poor.  The  survivability  index  (.315),  intuitive  as  it  is, 
yields  a result  quite  comparable  to  computer  output  under 
the  types  of  attacks  on  which  TR-82  was  predicted.  Thus  our 
people  expect  no  miracles. 

8.  Full  fallout  protection,  blast  shelters  or  crisis  relocation 
yield  survivability  estimates  higher  by  about  a factor  of  2 
over  the  "next  week's  war"  prospect.  Hence,  civil  defense 
systems  are  expected  to  have  a strong  effect  on  survivability — 
but  it  is  quite  essential  to  recognize  that  even  such  protect- 
ion systems  as  were  postulated  in  the  study  lead  to  non- survival 
estimates  on  the  part  of  over  40  percent  of  our  people. 

9.  The  performance  of  fallout  shelters  may  well  be  somewhat  over- 
estimated, the  survivability  value  of  blast  protection  systems 
somewhat  underestimated,  and  the  worth  of  crisis  relocation 

also  rather  underestimated  (even  on  the  premise  that  an  adversary 
might  deliberately  target  against  the  relocated  population) . 

10.  Almost  70  percent  of  the  respondents  are  convinced  that  they 
live  in  a high  risk  area  (an  area  that  would  be  a target)  and 
similarly  many  are  convinced  of  high  fallout  danger  even  were 
their  area  not  directly  targetted. 

11.  Some  16  percent  of  the  respondents,  however,  believe  to  be  in 
a non-target  area  while,  in  terms  of  TR-82,  they  are  actually 
in  high  risk  locations,  and  many  Americans  in  areas  that  are 
"safer"  (TR-82)  are  convinced  that  they  actually  reside  in  a 
probable  target  part  of  the  country. 

12.  Public  fallout  shelters  find  strong  support  in  the  nation's 
body  politic.  This  holds  whether  we  ask  about  a more  general 
attitude,  or  about  marking  and  stocking  (which  has  the  effect 
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of  leading  co  the  use  of  "best  available  space"),  or,  for  chat 
matter,  about  the  desirability  of  including  fallout  shelters  in 
new  construction  (of  schools,  hospitals,  public  buildings  and 
the  like) . 

13.  Many  Americans  believe  that  blast  shelters  would  really  be 
needed  in  their  respective  areas.  They  support  the  possibility 
of  construction  of  blast  shelters  (which  they  consider  as 
enhancing  survivability  the  most) . 

14.  But  also  home  basement  sharing  is  favored.  The  results  show  that 
the  willingness  to  share,  as  well  as  the  willingness  to  have 
potential  shelterees  assigned  to  their  homes,  is  as  strong  among 
those  with  basements  as  it  is  among  those  who  would  have  to  use 
someone  else's  basement  because  they  do  not  have  one. 

15.  Crisis  relocation,  too,  finds  considerable  support  in  the  nation. 
More  than  two  thirds  of  our  people  are  convinced  that  there  might, 
indeed,  exist  circumstances  under  which  the  President  would  decide 
to  urge,  or  order,  evacuation;  and  there  is  strong — in  fact, 
overwhelming — support  for  crisis  relocation  planning. 

16.  Spontaneous  evacuation,  in  face  of  a deepening  international 
crisis,  could  reach  such  magnitudes  as  to  amount  almost  to 
directed  relocation.  But  there  are  indications  in  the  data 
that  some  such  spontaneous  movement  might  be  maladaptive  because 
of  the  current  state  of  rather  Inadequate  information:  some 
movement  might,  in  fact,  take  people  out  of  safer  areas  to 
riskier  ones;  others  are  prone  to  move  from  one  high  risk  to 
another  high  risk  area;  still  others  might  move  from  safe 
areas  to  other  safe  areas  thereby  both  diminishing  the  resource 
base  in  areas  from  which  they  would  leave  and  creating  an 
additional,  perhaps  intolerable,  burden  on  other  host  areas. 

There  are  also  Indications  that  some  of  our  people  consider 
movement  to  shelter  as  a form  of  evacuation  and  this,  too, 

from  the  vantage  point  of  crisis  relocation  planning,  would 
prove  to  be  a maladaptive  response. 

17.  Over  70  percent  of  Americans  claim  that  they  would  comply  with  a 
Presidential  directive  to  relocate — and  they  attribute  a similar 
pattern  of  response  to  other  residents  of  their  communities  as  well. 
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18.  Potential  host  communities  are  expected  to  be  helpful  to 
relocatees,  indeed,  even  to  the  point  of  sharing  their  homes 
(and,  coupled  with  the  data  on  basement  sharing,  obviously 
providing  shelter  should  a crisis  lead  to  a war) . This  finding 
is  further  underscored  by  the  fact  that  the  respondents'  own 
communities  are  viewed  as  even  more  likely  to  help  than  are 
the  nation's  communities  at  large,  and  that  the  respondents 
themselves  are  even  more  inclined  to  house  relocatees  in  their 
own  homes  than  they  believe  other  Americans  to  be  willing  to 

do  so . 

19.  Although  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  respondents  (paralleling 
the  national  pattern  as  a whole)  live  in  cities , both  they  and 
residents  of  more  rural  areas  of  the  country  are  strongly  con- 
vinced that  a program  to  relocate  people  from  higher  risk  areas 
into  the  nation's  farmlands  would  meet  with  high  levels  of  help- 
fulness by  the  nation's  farmers  and  other  rural  residents. 

20.  Thus  altruistic  expressions  as  well  as  expectations  are  both 
intense  and  widespread.  This  finding  is  further  support  in  a 
more  indirect  manner  (though  further  analysis  will  permit  a 
more  direct  assessment) : even  though  survival  expectations  are 
not  overly  optimistic  for  any  of  the  major  civil  defense  postures 
(in-place  fallout  shelters,  in-place  blast  shelters,  crisis 
relocation) — but  greatly  improved  over  the  "current"  system 
state — the  support  for  various  options  runs  much  stronger. 

This  cannot  but  mean  that  many  people  may  not  expect  that  they 
would  survive  themselves,  but  still  favor  measures  to  enhance 
the  nation's  survival  potential— and,  basically,  they  favor 
any  and  all  such  programs  and  quite  strongly  so. 

21.  There  exists,  furthermore,  something  of  an  impressive  resource 
base. 

(a)  With  betveen  half  and  two-thirds  tankfull  of  gasoline, 
people  tend  to  feel  that  they  could  drive  some  160  miles 
without  the  need  to  refuel. 

(b)  There  ere  enough  foodstuffs  around  the  house  for  most 
people  to  menage  for  a 2 week  period  although  most 
Americans  would  go  out  and  buy  some  additional  foods 
(canned  goods  and  dried  foods  predominatly)  in  a last 
minute  effort. 


(c)  Those  In  need  of  regular  drugs  and  medications  would, 
on  the  whole,  last  almost  a month  without  the  need  to 
purchase  additional  needed  drugs. 

(d)  By  far  most  of  those  few  Americans  (some  12  percent)  who 
did  not  have  cars  themselves  were  sure  that  friends, 
relatives  or  neighbors  would  provide  transportation  for 
them  and  their  family  members  should  the  need  arise. 

(e)  More  than  half  of  the  respondents  reported  having  friends , 
relatives  or  family  memberswlth  whom  they  would  stay  within 
100  or  200  miles  of  their  place  of  residence.  Furthermore, 
these  are  accommodations  located  outside  of  city  areas — 
something  we  explicitly  stated  in  the  question  itself. 

(f)  Campers,  camping  equipment  and  accustomed  campsite,  along 
with  some  summer  cottages  and  homes  in  the  countryside  seem 
to  be  also  available  to  quite  a few  of  the  respondents. 

(g)  Over  70  percent  of  the  respondents  thought  that  they  and 
their  family  members  could  manage  to  live  essentially  "off 
the  land"  for  a couple  of  weeks. 

(h)  Quite  a few  of  the  respondents  mentioned  some  emergency 
preparedness  training  capability  (for  the  most  part  "first 
aid") , mainly  acquired  through  the  Red  Cross  or  in  military 
training.  But  there  is,  of  course,  no  way  to  say  how  up- 
to-date  such  skills  might  be  or  how  well  developed  they 
were  (or  are) . 

(i)  There  exists  strong  interest  in  participating  in  emergency 
preparedness  training  programs  as  well  as  in  civil  defense 
volunteering,  and  the  nation's  public  is  almost  unanimous 
about  the  desirability  of  disaster-related  education  in 
the  public  school  system. 

22.  As  of  late  1978,  the  pluralities  of  Americans  are  convinced 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  are  about  equally 
strong  in  strategic  capabilities  as  well  as  in  terms  of  overall 
defensive  might;  but  those  who  do  not  place  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  U.S.  at  parity  are  generally  Inclined  to  believe  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  now  become  the  stronger  of  the  two  superpowers. 
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23.  With  regard  to  civil  defense  systems,  the  respondents  are 
convinced  that  the  Soviets  are  substantially  better  off  than 
the  United  States — more  so  than  in  either  strategic  or  defensive 
might  overall. 

24.  For  the  most  part,  our  people  overestimate  what  the  nation 

is  spending  on  civil  defense;  and,  even  with  the  overestimates 
regarding  current  pattern  of  expenditures , they  would  like  to 
see  an  investment  which  sharply  exceeds  the  nation's  actual 
spending  fiscal  1979  or  the  projected  budgets  (1980). 

By  contrast,  the  spending  level  for  antipoverty  programs  is 
seen,  on  the  average,  as  just  about  appropriate  while  foreign 
aid  spending  far  exceeds  what  Americans  say  we  "ought"  to  be 
spending  on  such  efforts. 

25.  Information  level  about  civil  defense,  by  the  admission  of  the 
respondents  themselves,  is  rather  low — the  index  being  lower 
than  for  any  of  the  other  issues  about  which  we  asked. 

26.  That  there  exists  strong  support  for  measures  of  civil  defense 
is  further  underscored  by  the  fact  that  there  exist,  at  the  same 
time,  robust  feelings  against  unilateral  dismantling  of  civil 
defense  programs  as  well  as  against  arms  control  type  agreements 
with  the  Soviets  to  discontinue  civil  defense. 

27.  In  turn,  other  measures  of  arms  control  and  disarmament  are 
supported — and  often  quite  strongly  so — except  for  the  possibility 
of  turning  over  the  nuclear  arsenal  to  a United  Nations  (police) 
force  even  were  this  agreed  upon  by  all  the  major  powers.  But 
since  most  of  the  more  realistic  arms  control  options  are 
supported,  it  also  follows  that  our  people  do  not  see  any 
contradiction  in  wanting  both  viable  arms  control  agreements  and 
prudent  programs  of  civil  defense. 

B.  Some  Major  Points 

Some  of  our  conclusions  are  so  central  in  any  usable  interpretation 
of  the  1978  findings  that  we  must  focus  on  them  in  their  own  right. 

1.  The  1978  results  are  quite  similar  to  the  findings  of  the  1972 
national  survey  and  those  results,  in  turn,  paralleled  the  data 
from  studies  in  the  1960 's  . 
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This  is,  of  course,  of  viral  importance.  In  the  1970's 
nothing  in  the  global  development  would  have  led  us  to  suspect 
that  basic  views  regarding  civil  defense  ought  to  have  changed 
in  any  but  tangetlal  ways.  The  1978  study  confirms  this  expecta- 
tion: the  prevailing  sentiments  concerning  civil  defense  issues 
(as  well  as  the  selected  arms  control  Issues  which  we  considered 
in  the  inquiry)  represent  a straightforward  and  underlying 
theme  in  the  nation's  thinking. 

2.  Nor  is  the  basic  conclusion  limited  to  the  items  which  were 
repeated  from  previous  surveys  at  the  national  level.  On  those 
questions  which  were  new  in  the  1978  study  but  which  were  also 
incorporated  into  the  Missouri  survey,  we  find  stroug  similarities 
between  the  Missourians  (Summer,  1978)  and  the  nation  as  a whole. 
Indeed,  we  had  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the  residents  of  the 

4th  Congressional  District  of  Missouri  should  be  somehow  very 
different  from  other  Americans.  They  are  not. 

3.  Similar  to  past  studies  is  also  the  finding  that  some  8 to 

10  percent  of  the  respondents  are  consistently  negative  toward 
any  and  all  civil  defense  efforts  (though  on  specific  programs, 
the  percentage  of  those  with  an  unfavorable  opinion  is  occasion- 
ally somewhat  higher) . 

4.  The  findings  imply  not  merely  generic  support  for  civil  defense 
but  also  a sense  of  the  nation  that  some  mix  of  programs  might 
be  best  (in-place  public  fallout  shelters;  home  basement 
sharing;  blast  protection;  crisis  relocation):  none  of  the 
major  civil  defense  postures  is  evaluated  negatively,  and 
there  are  only  shades  of  difference  in  the  positive  assessment 
of  all  the  key  alternatives. 

5.  Similar  to  previous  studies,  we  find  again  that  the  strong  level 
of  acceptance  of  civil  defense  is  not  coupled  with  any  sense 

of  urgency.  Thus  there  is  nothing  in  the  data  to  suggest  that 
there  would  exist,  or  that  there  might  be  emerging,  a vocal 
constituency  which  would  levy  demands  for  an  improved  civil 
defense  program.  The  data  on  costs  of  civil  defense,  in  turn 
indicate  that  many  Americans  seem  to  feel  that  more  has  been 
done  than  has  actually  happened  (but  the  survivability  index 
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in  a "next  week's  war"  in  its  stark  realism  seems  to  counter- 
balance this  interpretation) . And  the  data  show  that  more 
should  be  done  if  the  pattern  of  expenditures  is  taken  as  a 
useful  indicator.  Yet,  an  analysis  grouping  for  "meanings  behind 
the  meanings"  of  the  various  statistics  would  look  in  vein 
for  any  suggestion  of  existing,  or  budding,  public  "mobili- 
zation" to  seek,  from  the  Federal  Government,  more  in  the 
way  of  civil  defense  capability. 


C.  Attitudes  and  Actions 

Would  there,  in  fact,  be  as  much  willingness  to  share  basements  as 
our  data  suggest?  Would  relocatees  be  likely  to  find  as  much  help  in  the 
nation's  host  communities  as  we  must  conclude  on  the  basis  of  the  1978 
Information?  Would  as  many  residents  of  host  communities  provide  home 
(and  shelter)  for  the  relocatees?  Would  spontaneous  evacuation  reach  the 
kinds  of  proportions  the  data  seem  to  imply?  Would  compliance  with  a 
Presldentially  directed  relocation  be  as  high  as  we  are  led  to  surmise? 

Would  as  many  Americans  participate  in  emergency  training  programs?  Would 
as  many  of  them  volunteer  as  the  index  indicates? 

Questions  concerning  the  translatability  of  attitudinal  dispositions 
into  actual  behavior  are  always  pertinent  even  though  they  are  sometimes 
raised  as  if  to  imply  that  people  essentially  lie  in  interviews  and  that 
they  wouldn't  think  of  doing  what  they  say  they  are  likely  to  do. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  certainty  that  the  nation's  actions  would 
be  well  predicted  by  the  kind  of  data  we  have  acquired.  The  actual  dynamics 
of  the  evolving  International  situation  would  have  a major  bearing  on 
triggering  some  forms  of  behavior  more  than  other  forms  of  action.  The 
circumstances  more  specific  to  each  community  at  that  time,  too,  would  have 
some  effect  on  the  actualization  of  the  types  of  intentions  and  expressions 
of  plans  which  our  data  address  more  directly. 

Thus,  for  instance,  even  a serious  international  crisis  might  not 
produce  anything  like  50  percent  spontaneous  evacuation  if  the  crisis 
does  not  appear  to  be  further  deepening. 

Similarly,  during  winter  months,  both  spontaneous  and  directed 
outflow  of  people  from  higher  risk  areas  might  be  so  severely  impeded 
that  the  evacuation  would  fall  quite  a bit  short  from  what  the  1978  study 
leads  us  to  estimate. 
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Gasoline  shortages  or  costs  or  both,  too,  might  amount  to  strong 
disincentives  to  relocate  (except  under  the  direst  circumstances  and  upon 
strong  and  repeated  Presidential  urging). 

In  other  words,  we  cannot  simply  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
1978  data,  collected  under  conditions  of  relative  normalcy,  would  precisely 
forecast  the  aggregate  actions  by  millions  of  Americans  under  circumstances  of 
a future  crisis  of  unknown  parameters  or  dynamics.  But  proxy  data  provide 
rather  compelling  evidence  that  attitudes  do  translate  themselves  into  actions, 
if  roughly  so  and  only  in  the  aggregate. 

Preelection  polls  reflect  attitudes  and  intentions:  but  the  aggregate 
national  voting  patterns  tend  to  be  predicted  very  well  indeed.  Even  the 
1948  Truman-Dewey  polls  did  well  in  forecasts  of  the  overall  votes  though 
they  failed  to  identify  the  winner. 

Aggregate  purchases  of  consumer  goods  are  quite  well  predicted  by 
expressed  intentions,  and  plans,  to  buy.  Intentions  regarding  college 
attendance  on  the  part  of  high  school  students  serve  as  good  predictors  of  the 
pattern  of  college  enrollments. 

Insofar  as  evacuation  has  taken  place  in  face  of  natural  or 
man-made  disasters  (or  under  an  acute  threat  of  an  impending  disaster) , 
most  evacuees  do  find  housing  in  private  homes.  The  pattern  holds  for 
small  scale  evacuations  (of  dozens  or  hundreds  of  families)  as  it  does 
for  massive  movements  (as  in  the  evacuation  from  the  Gulf  Coast  or  in 
the  British  war  time  experience).  The  favorable  response  of  building 
owners  in  allowing  their  facility  to  be  marked  (and  stocked)  as  a public 
shelter,  too,  reflected  attitudinal  acceptance  of  such  a program. 

The  response  of  households  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  Home 
Basement  Survey  (in  28  states)  yielded  actual  responses  which  we  were  well 
able  to  forecast  on  the  basis  of  data  obtained  in  national  surveys  of 
attitudes  and  opinions. 

The  need  for  (modest  numbers  of)  volunteers  in  connection  with 
the  Colorado  Springs  area  feasibility  studies  of  crisis  relocation  (Mark 
I inquiries)  allowed  still  another  direct  test:  the  actual  volunteering 
rates  turned  out  to  be  well  predicted  for  Colorado  Springs  by  the  national 
statistics  regarding  statements  about  the  willingness  to  volunteer. 


In  the  1978  survey,  some  11  percent  of  the  respondents  already 
experienced  having  had  some  evacuees  In  their  places  of  residence  somewhere 
along  the  line;  and  about  as  many  experienced  having  been  evacuated  or 
having  to  evaucate  their  own  homes. 

In  all  then,  inasmuch  as  we  have  data  expressing  the  willingness 
to  undertake  some  action,  or  an  intention  to  do  something,  we  would  have 
to  conclude  that  the  evidence  supports  the  conclusion  that,  apart  from  the 
situation  and  time-specific  constraints,  the  results  must  be  used  as  well 
predictive  of  the  manner  in  which  the  behavioral  dispositions — attitudes — 
would  actually  become  transformed  into  actions  in  keeping  with  the  attitudinal 
states. 

D.  Some  Problems 

Even  at  this  (aggregate)  level  of  analysis  we  can  identify  several 
important  problems.  These  are,  in  effect,  some  difficulties  which  may 
face  the  civil  defense  planner  although  most  of  them  can  be  reduced  to 
matters  of  public  education  and  information.  But  not  all  of  these  issues 
are  translatable  into  problems  of  public  enlightenment. 

1.  There  exists,  indeed,  a low  level  of  public  insight  into  civil 
defense  matters.  We  base  this  conclusion  on  the  information 
level  self  assessments  on  the  part  of  the  respondents — thus  not 
as  a guess,  or  interpretation,  by  the  researcher. 

2.  Given  a real  though  not  imminent  perception  of  a threat  of 
nuclear  war,  the  data  suggest  that  most  Americans  tend  to 
think  in  terms  of  tactical  warning  time  only.  Thus  the 
"scenario"  which  seems  to  dominate  the  nation's  thinking 
involves  an  essentially  "out-of-the-blue"  type  of  attack,  or 
an  onset  of  war  quite  suddenly. 

3.  Given  these  perceptions  of  potentially  available  warning  clues, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  many  Americans  believes  that  there 
simply  would  not  be  enough  time  to  evacuate  the  likely  target 
areas.  At  the  same  time,  many  who  consider  the  probable  warning 
time  to  be  inadequate  appear  to  be  willing  to  relocate  should  the 
President  so  urge,  thus  indicating  that  the  Presidential  action 
itself  would  serve,  perhaps,  as  a signal  that  there  may  be, 
after  all,  enough  time  to  "do  the  job." 


4.  The  results  indicate  the  possibility  of  such  massive 
spontaneous  evacuation  that,  at  some  point  along  its  trajectory 
it  may  have  to  be  dealt  with,  and  planned  for,  as  an  aspect 

of  directed  relocation. 

5.  The  findings  point  to  the  likel.  ..ood  of  a significant  amount 
of  maladaptive  spontaneous  movement:  from  safe  to  safe  areas, 
from  high  risk  to  other  high  risk  areas,  and  from  safer  to 
higher  risk  areas.  This  seems  to  be  clearly  an  aspect  of 
inadequate  information  as  to  which  areas  should  be  considered 
at  risk  and  which  ones  might  be  safer. 

6.  There  are  some  indications  that  some  Americans  are  also  confused 
about  the  meaning  of  crisis  relocation  (or,  if  you  wish,  strategic 
evacuation)  and  that,  using  common  sense  whereby  evacuation 
occurs  when  people  have  to  leave  their  homes  to  stay  somewhere 
else,  they  construe  evacuation  to  mean  "movement  to  shelter." 

This,  of  course,  adaptive  behavior  in  terms  of  in-place  programs, 
but  maladaptive  in  high  risk  areas  relative  to  crisis  relocation 
efforts. 

7.  The  data  on  current  and  desired  funding  levels  for  civil  defense 
suggest  that  many  people  might  conclude  that  the  nation  is  doing 
more  in  the  way  of  civil  defense  than  it  has  been  doing — even 
though  many  are  rather  sure  that  the  Soviet  capabilities  exceed 
our  own  anyway. 

8.  The  resources  and  capabilities  "on  hand"  are  impressive  indeed. 

But  we  must  consider,  of  course,  these  that  would  not  be  as  well 
off  as  might  most  Americans: 

(a)  15.6  percent  of  the  respondents,  against  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  others,  do  not  feel  that  they,  and  their  families 
could  "rough  it"  and  manage  to  live  "off  the  land"  for  a 

two  week  period  if  it  were  necessary  to  do  so. 

(b)  24.3  percent  of  the  respondents  would  not  have  enough 
money  readily  available  to  manage  for  two  weeks  even  if 
free  accommodations  were  provided. 

(c)  14.5  percent  had  only  about  a one-fourth  tankfull  of 
gasoline  or  less  (4.1  percent  reported  that  they  were 
essentially  out  of  fuel) . 
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(d)  Without  refueling,  21.1  percent  felt  that  they  could 
travel  75  miles  or  less,  and  14.4  percent  said  that  they 
could  travel  50  miles  or  less. 

(e)  3.3  percent  would  definitely  have  to  rely  on  public 
transportation — not  having  a car  or  not  anticipating  that 
friends,  neighbors  or  relatives  could,  or  would,  provide 
them  with  the  needed  transportation. 

(f)  14.0  percent  do  not  have  enough  food  on  hand  to  manage  for 
more  than  3 days , and  9 . 4 percent  could  manage  for  2 days 
at  most  (without  further  purchases) . 

(g)  Even  those  with  enough  food  on  hand,  however,  would  tend 
to  go  and  buy  more  so  that  some  significant  "runs"  on 
foods tores  must  be  expected. 

In  efforts  to  relocate,  61.5  percent  would  tend  to  prefer  to 
follow  instructions  as  to  where  to  go  and  what  to  do,  but  27.5 
percent  would  like  to  make  their  own  decisions  in  this  matter — 
something  not  easy  to  incorporate  into  a systematic  crisis 
relocation  plan. 

Even  in  a Presidentially  directed  relocation,  almost  30  percent 
might  not  be  willing  to  relocate  (though  this,  in  an  actual  crisis, 
is  quite  likely  to  change  in  favor  of  higher  relocatabilities) 
and  such  stayput  magnitudes  would  certainly  present  important 
dif ficulities  in  planning  for  the  flow  of  essential  services  in 
the  otherwise  relocated  areas,  as  well  as  provisions  for  sheltering 
(though  it  would,  by  definition,  "ease"  the  burdens  of  relocation). 
About  half  of  the  "essential  workers,"  however,  that  turn  out 
to  be  designated,  are  expected  to  be  willing  to  commute  from  host 
areas  to  the  relocation  sites  to  maintain  the  required  production 
and  services.  Thus  prudent  planning  might  well  be  based  on  estimating 
whether  the  necessary  activities  in  evacuated  areas  could  be  carried 
out  by  about  half  of  the  "essential  worker"  force  and  how  this  might 
be  done. 

Even  convinced  that  a war  is  about  to  come,  some  19  percent  of  our 
respondents  say  that  they  would  "do  nothing  at  all" — and  others 
claim  that  they  would  just  "pray."  Whether  for  an  in-place  or 
relocated  posture,  such  actions  would  clearly  not 
In  a crisis,  and  seeing  others  attempting  to  cope 
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or  other  would  certainly  "cut"  into  such  percentages  but  it 
is  quite  important  to  take  the  underlying  sentiment  (of  doing 
nothing  or  of  praying  without  any  other  survival-enhancing 
action)  into  account* 

None  of  the  problems  we  have  already  identified,  real  and  important 
though  they  are,  seem  unsurmountable  since  planners  would  take  such  factors 
as  those  implied  in  these  difficulties  into  account  in  any  event.  Our 
results  then  sensitize  the  planners  to  the  relative  magnitudes  of  some 
difficulties  into  account  in  any  event.  Our  results  then  sensitize  the 
planners  to  the  relative  magnitudes  of  some  difficulties  which  have  to  be 
confronted  both  in  the  planning  process  and  in  any  eventual  situation- 
triggered  activation  of  the  plans. 

E.  Final  Remarks 

Whether  the  nation's  Government — the  Administration  as  well  as 
Congress — chooses  to  do  more  to  "protect  the  life  and  property  against 
nuclear  attack"  (as  the  Truman-Presidency  period  Congressional  mandate 
reads)  than  it  has  done  thus  far  is  clearly  quite  difficult  to  say.  Nor 
would  our  own  view  on  this  make  ouch  of  a difference,  if  any  at  all.  Whether 
the  Government  chooses  to  promote  the  development  of  relocation  plans , 
either  as  the  key  focus  of  future  civil  defense  or  as  a genuine  alternative 
to  in-place  options,  is  similarly  problematic  to  evaluate.  Again,  what 
we  may  think  on  this  subject  is  somewhat  tangential  to  the  issue  involved. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  at  any  given  budget  level  only 
some  things  can  be  done  and  others  must  be  foregone.  The  fact  is  also 
that  with  whatever  levels  of  civil  defense  spending,  given  the  inherent 
limitations  of  resources  (not  only  fiscal  but  also  in  terms  of  qualified 
manpower) , the  nation  may  have  to  forego  some  other  opportunities — that  is 
programs  into  which  such  funds  could  be  diverted  (or  for  which  they  would 
be  used)  or  else,  "opportunities"  to  save  (by  not  spending  such  monies  at  all) 

Our  research  does  not  address  such  questions  in  any  direct  manner 
since  it  cannot  encompass  the  gamut  of  alternatives  across  the  complex 
fabric  of  Government  decision  making  or  budgeting  which,  in  an  altogether 
systemic  manner,  places  civil  defense  programs  into  an  interdependent 
fabric  of  national  priorities  and  choices  partially  grounded  in  such 
prioritizations  as  may  prevail  at  a time. 


Our  study,  however,  does  show — as  did  the  previous  national  surveys 
since  the  early  1950 's  (initially  carried  out  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  in  the  1960's  and  1970's  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh) — that  the 
decisions  of  our  Government  regarding  civil  defense  occur  in  an  underlying 
climate  of  strong  support  and  in  a context  in  which  the  common  sense  of 
our  people  says  that  you  shelter  yourself  from  danger  when  you  can  and  as 
best  you  can  or  that  you  abandon  a danger  zone  for  a safer  one  if  time 
permits  it,  or  if  the  insult  is  such  as  to  make  in-place  sheltering  in- 
effective against  the  particular  natural  or  man-made  hazard. 

Often,  it  may  be  quite  prudent  for  the  Government  to  make  difficult 
decisions  even  in  face  of  public  non-support,  or  even  opposition,  informa- 
tion, lack  of  information  or  even  disinformation.  This,  too,  is  part  of 
the  process  of  leadership  in  that  some  choices  have  to  be  made  without  any 
(or  very  limited)  hope  that  the  decisions  may  prove  "popular." 

In  the  business  of  civil  defense,  however,  the  Government's  options 
have  been,  and  remain,  wide  open  because  there  exists  such  strong  under- 
lying favorable  sentiment  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  decisions  which 
would  prove  to  be  so  unacceptable  to  our  people  as  to  present  serious 
social  or  political  dilemmas  for  the  nation's  statesmen. 

The  nation's  leaders,  perhaps,  need  to  apply  the  same  common  sense 
in  addressing  questions  of  whether,  and  how,  to  protect  the  people  of  our 
country  against  all  major  hazards — among  which  a nuclear  confrontation  does 
not  represent  a negligible  risk! — as  do  Americans  as  a whole  when  asked  a 
whole  host  of  difficult  questions  about  the  underlying  problems. 

The  central  question  quite  possibly  might  be  of  the  following  kind: 
What,  in  fact,  would  be  the  likely  reaction  of  our  people  toward  the  Government 
if  in  an  acute  international  crisis  the  nation  were  to  discover  that  little, 
or  close  to  nothing,  has  been  done  to  make  it  possible  for  as  many  Americans 
to  survive  as  current  physical  and  social  technologies  coupled  with  a 
modicum  of  political  resolve  might  enable  us  to  do? 


APPENDIX  A 

SUMMARY  DATA 


VI 22  Q90.  Now  just  before  we  finish  I have  a few  background  questions 

about  you  yourself. 

What  is  your  marital  status? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(X) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(X) 

Single,  Never  married 

300 

18.5 

18.5 

Married 

1014 

62.6 

62.6 

Divorced 

110 

6.8 

6.8 

Widowed 

155 

9.6 

9.6 

Separated 

40 

2.5 

2.5 

No  Response 

1 

0.1 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 
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V123  Q91A.  What  is  the  last  grade  or  year  la  school  you  completed? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Mo  Schooling 

4 

0.2 

0.2 

Elementary  School 

133 

8.2 

8.2 

Some  High  School 

223 

13.8 

13.8 

High  School  Graduate 

623 

38.5 

38.6 

Some  College 

309 

19.1 

19.1 

College  Graduate 

200 

12.3 

12.4 

College  Graduate  Plus 

123 

7.6 

7.6 

Don’t  Know 

1 

0.1 

Missing 

Mo  Answer 

4 

0.2 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

I 
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or  year  in  school  your  spouse  completed? 


Absolute 

Frequency 


Relative  Adjusted 
Frequency  Frequency 

(Z)  ( Z } 


No  Schooling 
Elementary  School 
Some  High  School 
High  School  Graduate 
Some  College 
College  Graduate 
College  Graduate  Plus 
Inapplicable 
Don't  Know 
No  Answer 


Q92.  What  sort  of  work  (doea/dld)  (main  earner)  usually  do? 


V126  Q94.  Are  chere  other  persona  in  the  household  currently  employed 

either  full-time  or  part-time? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(X) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(X) 

Yes 

676 

41.7 

50.4 

Mo 

665 

41.0 

49.6 

Inapplicable 

276 

17.0 

Missing 

Don't  Know 

1 

0.1 

Missing 

Mo  Answer 

2 

0.1 

Mlsslns 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

J 


Q95.  Co  tinting  rents.  Interest,  and  things  like  that,  in  which 
one  of  the  groups  on  this  card  did  your  total  family 
Income  fall,  before  taxes,  last  year? 


Absolute 

Frequency 


Under  $3000 

$3000-$4999 

$5000-$7499 

$7500-$9999 

$10,000-$14,999 

$15,000-$24,999 

$25,000  + 

Don't  Know 
No  Answer 


Response 

Own 
Rent 
Other 
No  Answer 

TOTAL 


Absolute  Relative  Adjusted 

Frequency  Frequency  Frequency 


(%) 

(Z) 

1087 

67.1 

67.4 

497 

30.7 

30.8 

29 

1.8 

1.8 

7 

0.4 

Missing 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

V103  Q97.  Including  yourself,  how  many  people  live  in  this  household? 
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V134  Q98.  Does  anyone  in  this  household  belong  to  a labor  union? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(X) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(X) 

Yes 

409 

25.2 

25.3 

No 

1206 

74.4 

74.7 

Don't  Know 

2 

0.1 

Missing 

No  Answer 

3 

0.2 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

V135  Q99.  Which  social  class  do  you  believe  yourself  to  be  in — the 

lower  class,  working  class,  middle  class,  or  upper  class? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(*) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Upper 

68 

4.2 

4.3 

Middle 

762 

47.0 

48.6 

Working 

612 

37.8 

39.0 

Lower 

93 

5.7 

5.9 

There  Are  Wo  Classes 

34 

2.1 

2.2 

Don't  Know 

36 

2.2 

Missing 

No  Answer 

15 

0.9 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

Q100.  How  old  were  you  on  your  last  birthday? 


Response 

18-24  Years  Of  Age 
25-34  Years  Of  Age 
35-44  Years  Of  Age 
45-54  Years  Of  Age 
55-64  Years  Of  Age 
65  And  Over 
No  Answer 


Absolute 

prequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

«) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(Z) 

273 

16.7 

16.9 

427 

26.3 

26.5 

263 

16.3 

16.4 

201 

12.3 

12.5 

222 

13.8 

13.8 

217 

13.5 

13.5 

17 

1.0 

Missing 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

TOTAL 


V137  Q101  (Have  you)  or  (Has  your  husband)  every  served  in  the  armed 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Tes 

703 

43.4 

43.9 

No 

899 

55.5 

56.1 

Don't  Know 

7 

0.4 

Missing 

No  Answer 

11 

0.7 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

(Have  you)  or  (Has  your  husband)  ever  served  In  the  armed 
forces? 


VI 38  Q101A. 

(Were  you)  (Was  he)  ever 

in  combat? 

Absolute 

Relative 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

Frequency 

Frequency 

Response 

(Z) 

(Z) 

Tes 

293 

18.1 

42.3 

No 

400 

24.7 

57.7 

Inapplicable 

906 

55.9 

Missing 

Don’t  Know 

7 

0.4 

Missing 

No  Answer 

14 

0.9 

Mi8sinK 

TOTAL 


1620 


100.0 


100.0 


V139  Q102.  One  final  question.  In  all  how 

you  lived  In  since  age  18? 


Absolute 


Adjusted 


128 

7.9 

8.3 

178 

11.0 

11.5 

255 

15.7 

16.5 

233 

14.4 

15.1 

183 

11.3 

11.8 

125 

7.7 

8.1 

75 

4.6 

4.8 

64 

4.0 

4.1 

34 

2.1 

2.2 

86 

5.3 

5.6 

99 

6.1 

6.4 

47 

2.8 

3.0 

41 

2.7 

2.8 

48 

3.0 

Mlssln 

If  Respondent  answered  two  or  ■ore  rea Idencea , one  of  the  following  questions  wee  asked 
depending  on  current  residence. 


I 


VI  Ql.  What  number  would  you  say  best  represents  the  level  of 
world  tensions  lust  about  now? 


Response  Scale 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(X) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(X) 

Mo  World  Tension 

0 

4 

0.2 

0.3 

1 

2 

0.1 

0.1 

2 

13 

0.8 

0.8 

3 

50 

3.1 

3.2 

4 

103 

6.4 

6.5 

5 

278 

17.2 

17.5 

6 

246 

15.2 

15.5 

7 

346 

21.4 

21.8 

8 

296 

18.3 

18.7 

Extreme  World 

9 

96 

5.9 

6.1 

Tension 

10 

151 

9.3 

9.5 

Don't  Know 

35 

2.2 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

Q2.  Which  number  on  the  card  best  represents  the  world  tensions 
that  you  personally  expect  by  about  1980— that  is,  just  about 
two  years  from  now? 


Response  Scale 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(X) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(X) 

No  World  Tension 

0 

10 

0.6 

0.6 

1 

9 

0.6 

0.6 

2 

32 

2.0 

2.1 

3 

53 

3.3 

3.4 

4 

100 

6.2 

6.4 

5 

183 

11.3 

11.8 

6 

152 

9.4 

9.8 

7 

237 

14.6 

15.3 

8 

312 

19.3 

20.1 

Extreme  World 

9 

200 

12.3 

12.9 

Tension 

10 

263 

16.2 

17.0 

Don't  Know 

67 

4.1 

Missing 

No  Answer 

2 

0.1 

Missing 

Q4.  How  likely  do  you  think  it  is  that  we're  in  for  another  big 
World  War — one  where  nuclear  weapons  would  be  used? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(X) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(X) 

Very  Likely 

221 

13.6 

14.0 

Likely 

244 

15.1 

15.4 

50-50  Chance 

484 

29.9 

30.6 

Unlikely 

420 

25.9 

26.5 

Very  Unlikely 

176 

10.9 

11.1 

Never  Will  Happen 

37 

2.3 

2.3 

Don't  Know 

37 

2.3 

Missing 

No  Answer 

1 

0.1 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

V5 


i 

l 

’ 


[ • 

, 


05. 


Between  now  and  about  1985,  how  likely  do  you  feel  it  is  that 
a war  will  occur  between  China  and  the  Soviet  Union? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

CZ) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(%) 

Very  Likely 

105 

6.5 

7.1 

Likely 

310 

19.1 

21.0 

50~50  Chance 

507 

31.3 

34.4 

Unlikely 

437 

26.4 

28.9 

Very  Unlikely 

126 

7.8 

8.5 

Don’t  Know 

145 

9.0 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

(IF  "VERY  LIKELY,"  "LIKELY"  OR  "50-50"  TO  05):  What  do  you 
feel  the  likelihood  would  be  that  the  United  States  would  be 
drawn  Into  such  a war,  that  is  one  between  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union? 


Absolute 

Frequency 


Adjusted 

Frequency 

(Z) 


Very  Llkelv 
Likely 
50-50  Chance 
Unlikely 
Very  Unlikely 
Inapplicable 
Don't  Know 


Missing 

Missing 

Missing 


OTAL 


V7  Q6.  Now  we  have  a good  number  of  nuclear  power  plants  around  the 


country  to  produce  electricity.  Other  nuclear  power  plants 
are  under  construction  and  more  of  them  may  be  built  In  the 
future.  How  likely  is  it  that,  between  now  and  1985,  there 
would  be  a major  accident  at  a nuclear  power  plant,  that  is, 
an  accident  which  would  release  significant  radioactive 
fallout? 

— 

Absolute  Relative  Adjusted 

Frequency  Frequency  Frequency 

Response  (Z)  (Z) 


Very  Likely 

183 

11.3 

11.7 

Likely 

318 

19.6 

20.3 

50-50  Chance 

402 

24.8 

25.7 

Unlikely 

451 

27.8 

28.8 

Very  Unlikely 

211 

13.0 

13.5 

Don't  Know 

54 

3.3 

Missing 

No  Answer 

1 

0.1 

MlsslnK 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

Absolute  Relative  Adjusted 

Frequency  Frequency  Frequency 

(Z)  (Z) 


Q7 . How  likely  Is  It  that  some  group  of  terrorists  might  take 
over  a nuclear  facility  and  threaten  nearby  communities 
unless  they  get  their  way.  That  is,  how  likely  is  it  that 
an  occupation  of  a nuclear  power  plant  by  terrorists  to 
threaten  the  lives  of  people  in  the  area  would  happen  between 
now  and  1985? 


Response 


I, 


Between  now  and  1985,  how  likely  do  you  consider  it  to  be  that 
some  group  of  terrorists  will  claim  that  they  have  constructed 
a nuclear  weapon  and  that  they  will  use  it  against  a city  or 
another  community  unless  their  demands  are  met?  In  other  words 
how  likely  is  it  that  we  might  experience  an  American  city  to 
be  hostage  to  terrorists  armed  with  a nuclear  device? 


Absolute 

Frequency 


Relative 

Frequency 

(X) 


Adjusted 

Frequency 

(X) 


Very  Likely 


50-50  Chance 
Unlikely 
Very  Unlikely 
Don't  Know 
No  Answer 


.2 

13.7 

14.2 

’8 

23.3 

24.2 

•5 

24.4 

25.3 

18 

24.0 

24.8 

V10  Q9.  If  it  were  to  come  about  at  all,  when  do  you  suppose  a nuclear 

war  is  most  likely  to  happen?  Within  a year  or  two,  within 
about  five  years,  within  ten  years,  within  twenty  years,  or 
more  than  twenty  years  from  now? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

«) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Year  Or  Two  (1980) 

29 

1.8 

2.0 

Five  Years 

189 

11.7 

12.9 

Ten  Years 

425 

26.2 

29.0 

Twenty  Years 

300 

18.5 

20.4 

More  Than  Twenty  Years 

351 

21.7 

23.9 

Depends 

47 

2.9 

3.2 

Never  Will  Happen 

126 

7.8 

8.6 

Don't  Know 

152 

9.4 

Missing 

No  Answer 

1 

0.1 

Mlsslne 

TOTAL 


1620 


100.0 


100.0 


If  a nuclear  war  occurred  and  this  area  itself  was  not  the 
target  of  a direct  attack,  how  great  a danger  do  you  think 
there  would  be  from  fallout  around  here? 


Relative  Adjusted 

Frequency  Frequency 


Absolute 

Frequency 


Response 


Certain  Danger 
Great  Danger 
Some  Danger 
Little  Danger 
No  Danger  At  All 
Don't  Know 
No  Answer 


How  do  you  feel  about  nuclear  power  plants?  Are  you  strongly 
In  favor,  somewhat  in  favor,  somewhat  opposed  or  strongly 
opposed  to  the  construction  of  new  nuclear  power  plants  to 
produce  electricity  around  the  county? 


Absolute 

Frequency 


Relative  Adjusted 
Frequency  Frequency 


Response 


Strongly  Favor 
Somewhat  Favor 
Somewhat  Oppose 
Strongly  Oppose 
Don't  Know 
No  Answer 


r * 111 i 


V19  Q21.  How  about  a nuclear  power  plant  in  this  area?  That  is, 

within  a 50-mile  radius  from  here?  Are  you  strongly  in 
favor,  somewhat  in  favor,  somewhat  opposed  or  strongly 
opposed  to  having  such  a plant  nearby? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Strongly  Favor 

282 

17.4 

18.6 

Somewhat  Favor 

448 

27.7 

29.6 

Somewhat  Oppose 

352 

21.7 

23.2 

Strongly  Oppose 

434 

26.8 

28.6 

Don't  Know 

101 

6.2 

Missing 

No  Answer 

3 

0.2 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

H 


V20 


Q22.  To  your  knowledge  is  there  a nuclear  power  plant  withlng 
about  50  miles  from  here? 


Absolute 

Relative 

Adjusted 

Response 

Frequency 

Frequency 

Frequency 

(X) 

(X) 

Tes 

526 

32.5 

40.2 

No 

783 

48.3 

59.8 

Don't  Know 

309 

19.1 

Missing 

No  Answer 

2 

0.1 

Mlsslne 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

V21  Q22A,  (IF  "NO"  TO  022) : Is  one  being  built  or  planned  for  this 

general  area: 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(%) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(Z> 

Yes 

110 

6.8 

20.1 

No 

437 

27.0 

79.9 

Inapplicable 

835 

51.5 

Hissing 

Don't  Know 

216 

13.3 

Missing 

No  Answer 

22 

1.4 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

V13  Q15.  If  a nuclear  war  started  next  week,  how  good  are  the  chances 

that  people  around  here  would  survive? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(%) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(%) 

Very  Good 

20 

1.2 

1.3 

Fairly  Good 

183 

11.3 

11.6 

50-50  Chance 

474 

29.3 

30.2 

Fairly  Bad 

405 

25.0 

25.8 

Very  Bad 

490 

30.2 

31.2 

Don't  Know 

47 

2.9 

Missing 

No  Answer 

1 

0.1 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

_i| 


How  good  would  the  chances  be  that  people  in  this 
would  survive  if  they  were  in  fallout  shelters? 


Absolute 

Frequency 


Adjusted 


Response 


Very  Good 
Fairly  Good 
50-50  Chance 
Fairly  Bad 
Very  Bad 
Don't  Know 
No  Answer 


Missing 


VI 7 Q19.  How  good  would  the  chances  be  that  people  in  this  area 

would  survive  if  they  were  in  blast  shelters? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(%) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(%) 

Very  Good 

318 

19.6 

21.7 

Fairly  Good 

473 

29.2 

32.2 

50-50  Chance 

485 

29.9 

33.0 

Fairly  Bad 

108 

6.7 

7.4 

Very  Bad 

84 

5.2 

5.7 

Don't  Know 

150 

9.3 

Missing 

No  Answer 

2 

0.1 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

* 


In  general,  how  good  would  the  chances  be  that  people  In  this 
area  would  survive  if  they  were  evacuated  to  another  location 
some  distance  away? 


Absolute  Relative 
Frequency  Frequency 

(Z) 


Adjusted 
Frequency 
( Z ) 


Very  Good 
Fairly  Good 
50-50  Chance 
Fairly  Bad 
Very  Bad 
Don't  Know 
No  Answer 


Missii 


V200 


1 


I I 

I 


Q10.  Circumstances  affecting  decision  that 
war  is  about  to  come. 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(X) 

Military  Crises 

Soviet  Invasion  of  Allies 

77 

4.7 

Soviet  Invasion  of  China 

25 

1.6 

Sovlet-Chinese  War 

31 

2.0 

Other  military  actions 

245 

15.0 

Racial  wars 

3 

0.2 

Terrorist  actions 

33 

2.0 

Proliferation  of  weapons 

75 

4.6 

Political  Crises 

General  disruption  of  talks, 
negotiations 

158 

9.8 

US-USSR  negotiations  break- 
down 

69 

4.2 

SALT  breakdown 

21 

1.3 

General  political  crises 

341 

21.0 

General  governmental  breakdown 
(unspecified  governments) 

7 

0.4 

US  government  breakdown 

4 

0.3 

Soviet  government  breakdown 

1 

0.1 

Economic  Crises 

General  economic  crises 

56 

3.4 

Energy  crises 

35 

2.1 

Food  shortages,  famines 

23 

1.4 

Accident 

15 

0.9 

Media  announcements,  news 

101 

6.2 

Biblical  predictions 

36 

8.3 

Other  reasons 

125 

7.7 

Never  will  happen 

66 

4.1 

76.9  percent  gave  one  answer. 
19.4  percent  gave  two  answers. 


* 


A-51 


VI 1 Qll.  In  your  judgement,  how  much  time  would  there  be  between 
your  becoming  pretty  certain  that  a nuclear  war  is 
coming  and  the  beginning  of  the  war  Itself? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Mo  Time 

317 

19.6 

23.6 

Minutes  (15-30) 

189 

11.7 

14.0 

Hours 

247 

15.2 

18.4 

About  One  Day 

92 

5.7 

6.8 

Two  - Three  Days 

166 

10.2 

12.3 

A Week  or  More 

335 

20.7 

24.9 

Don’t  Know 

271 

16.7 

Missing 

Do  Answer 

3 

0.2 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 
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A-53 


V33  Q32.  It  has  been  suggested  that  households  might  benefit  from 

an  Inexpensive  emergency  warning  device  attached  to  a radio 
or  television  set.  In  other  words,  it  would  turn  the  set 
on  to  warn  you  against  major  natural  disasters  or  In  the 
event  of  a nuclear  war.  How  do  you  feel  about  this? 

That  Is,  are  you  strongly  In  favor,  In  favor,  undecided, 
opposed,  or  strongly  opposed  to  this  suggestion? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(X) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(X) 

Strongly  Favor 

551 

34.0 

35.5 

Favor 

605 

37.3 

39.0 

Undecided 

209 

12.9 

13.5 

Oppose 

147 

9.1 

9.5 

Strongly  Oppose 

41 

2.5 

2.6 

Don’t  Know 

65 

4.0 

Missing 

No  Answer 

2 

0.1 

Missing 

TOTAL 


1620 


100.0 


100.0 


Q32A. 


It  has  been  suggested  that  households  night  benefit  from  an 
inexpensive  emergency  warning  device  attached  to  a radio  or 
television  set.  In  other  words.  It  would  turn  the  set  on  to 
warn  you  against  major  natural  disasters  or  In  the  event  of 
a nuclear  war.  How  do  you  feel  about  this?  That  is,  are 

£L!S°?gl]Lln  faV°r’  faVOr’  undeclded-  opposed,  or  strongly 
opposed  to  this  suggestion?  6 7 

(IF  "STRONGLY  FAVOR,"  "FAVOR"  OR  "UNDECIDED"  TO  Q.  32):  If 
you  thought  it  was  a good  Idea  to  purchase  such  a device,  what 
Is  the  most  you  would  be  willing  to  spend  for  it? 


Absolute 

Frequency 


Relative 
Frequency 
(I) 


Adjusted 

Frequency 

(Z) 


Response 


Not  Spend  Any  Money 
$1-$10 
$ll-$25 
$26-$50 
$51-$99 
$100- $999 
$1000-$5000 
No  Limit 
Inapplicable 
Don't  Know 
No  Answer 


4.2 


15.5 


271 


16.7 


28.6 


228 


14.3 


24.3 


188 


11.9 


19.9 


15.6 


Missing 

Missing 

Missing 


358 


22.1 


TOTAL 


1620 


100.0 


100.0 


V72  Q54.  If  all  the  people  In  this  area  were  to  evacuate  and  go 

somewhere  else  because  of  the  chance  of  nuclear  war,  would 
there  be  enough  time  for  all  of  them  to  do  so;  that  is,  from 
the  time  a nuclear  war  is  viewed  as  pretty  certain  to  the 
beginning  of  the  war  itself? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

U) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(Z> 

Definitely  Yes 

27 

1.7 

1.7 

Probably  Yes 

270 

16.7 

17.5 

Undecided,  Depends 

268 

16.5 

17.3 

Probably  No 

678 

41.9 

43.9 

Definitely  No 

302 

18.6 

19.5 

Don't  Know 

75 

4.6 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

V15  Q17.  In  general,  how  do  you  yourself  feel  about  public  fallout 

shelters — are  you  strongly  in  favor  of  them,  somewhat  In 
favor,  somewhat  opposed,  or  strongly  opposed  to  them? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Strongly  Favor 

654 

40.4 

42.9 

Somewhat  Favor 

681 

42.0 

44.7 

Somewhat  Oppose 

130 

8.0 

8.5 

Strongly  Oppose 

58 

3.6 

3.8 

Don't  Know 

92 

5.7 

Missing 

No  Answer 

5 

0.3 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

A-59 


r 


Q18.  Around  here,  do  you  feel  that  shelters  against  radioactive 
fallout  would  be  enough  or  do  you  believe  that  there  ought 
to  be  stronger  shelters  constructed  that  could  help  protect 
people  against  the  primary  effects  of  nuclear  weapons  as 
well;  that  is,  against  blast? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

tt) 

• 

Fallout  Sheltets 

414 

25.6 

29.0 

Blast  Shelters  Needed 

815 

50.3 

57.0 

Depends 

201 

12.4 

14.1 

Don't  Know 

184 

11.4 

Missing 

No  Answer 

6 

0.4 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

- 


V22 


Q23.  Have  you  heard  the  suggestion  that  some  home  basements  might 
be  useful  as  protection  against  the  effects  of  nuclear 
fallout? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(2) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(2) 

Yes 

831 

51.3 

51.4 

No 

787 

48.6 

48.6 

No  Answer 

2 

0.1 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

Y 


V23  Q24.  Have  you  heard  anything  about  how  much  fallout  protection 

basements  give  or  about  how  to  make  them  more  useful  as 
fallout  shelters? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Yes 

442 

27.3 

27.3 

No 

1175 

72.5 

72.7 

No  Answer 

3 

0.2 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

- - 

I 


A-62 


Q25.  Is  there  a basement  in  this  house  (apartment  building)? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Yes 

834 

51.5 

No 

780 

48.1 

Don't  Know 

6 

0.4 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

Adj  usted 
Frequency 
(Z) 


51.5 

48.3 

Missing 

100.0 


V25  Q2SA.  (IF  "YES"  TO  Q25) : Have  you  ever  thought  about  using  the 
basement  as  a fallout  shelter  in  case  of  nuclear  attack? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Yes 

308 

19.0 

37.1 

No 

523 

32.3 

62.9 

Inapplicable 

786 

48.5 

Missing 

No  Ansver 

3 

0.2 

Missine 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

V26  Q25B.  (IF  "YES"  TO  Q.  25):  Have  you  every  obtained  information 

about  the  possibility  of  using  the  basement  as  a fallout 
shelter? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

tf> 

Adjusted 
Frequency 
( X ) 

Yes 

100 

6.2 

13.2 

No 

657 

40.6 

86.8 

Inapplicable 

786 

48.5 

Hissing 

No  Answer 

77 

4.8 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

■100.0 

A-65 


1 

I 


V27 


Q26.  How  would  you  feel  about  a national  program  to  make  such 
spaces  In  private  homes  available  to  other  people  in  the 
event  of  nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States?  Would  you 
strongly  favor,  favor,  neither  favor  nor  oppose,  oppose, 
or  strongly  oppose  such  a program? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Strongly  Favor 

388 

24.0 

24.8 

Favor 

654 

40.4 

41.8 

Neither  Favor  Nor  Oppose 

265 

16.4 

16.9 

Oppose 

167 

10.3 

10.7 

Strongly  Oppose 

91 

5.6 

5.8 

Don't  Know 

55 

3.4 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

How  do  you  suppose  most  private  home  owners  around  the 
country  might  feel?  Again,  would  most  of  them  strongly 
favor  such  a program,  favor  It,  neither  favor  nor  oppose 
It,  oppose  It,  or  strongly  oppose  It? 


Absolute 

Frequency 


Relative  Adjusted 

Frequency  Frequency 


Strongly  Favor 
Favor 

Neither  Favor  Nor  Oppose 
Oppose 

Strongly  Oppose 
Don't  Know 


Mls8ini 


Absolute 

Frequency 


Adjusted 
Frequency 
C Z ) 


Strongly  Favor 
Favor 

Neither  Favor  Nor  Oppose 
Oppose 

Strongly  Oppose 
Don't  Know 


Ml  s s In 


TOTAL 


V30  Q29 . Would  you  personally  allow  your  basement  to  be  used  as  a 

fallout  shelter  for  other  people?  That  Is,  would  you 
definitely  permit  it  to  be  used,  probably  permit  it, 
probably  not  permit  it,  or  definitely  would  not  permit  it? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(Z> 

Adj usted 
Frequency 

(Z) 

Definitely  Yes 

237 

14.6 

31.4 

Probably  Yes 

310 

19.1 

41.1 

Undecided 

70 

4.3 

9.3 

Probably  Not 

79 

4.9 

10.5 

Definitely  Not 

58 

3.6 

7.7 

Inapplicable 

833 

51.4 

Missing 

Don't  Know 

27 

1.7 

Missing 

No  Answer 

6 

0.4 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

i > 1 


V31  Q30.  How  about  the  possibility  of  putting  a sign  on  your  home 

to  make  sure  people  would  know  they  could  find  fallout 
protection  here?  Would  you  definitely,  probably,  probably 
not,  or  definitely  not  permit  this? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(%> 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(%) 

Definitely  Yes 

144 

8.9 

19.1 

Probably  Yes 

299 

14.1 

30.5 

Undecided 

105 

6.5 

14.0 

Probably  Not 

137 

8.5 

18.2 

Definitely  Not 

137 

8.5 

18.2 

Inapplicable 

833 

51.4 

Missing 

Don't  Know 

29 

1.8 

Missing 

No  Answer 

6 

0.4 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

Q31.  And  how  about  having  specific  people  assigned  to  your  home; 
that  is,  people  who  would  know  that  they  are  supposed  to 
come  here  to  be  protected  against  fallout  in  the  event  of 
an  attack?  Again,  would  you  definitely  permit  this,  probably 
permit  this,  probably  not  permit  this,  or  definitely  not 
permit  this? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(I) 

Definitely  Yes 

209 

12.9 

27.9 

Probably  Yes 

334 

20.6 

44.7 

Undecided 

74 

4.6 

9.9 

Probably  Not 

61 

3.8 

8.2 

Definitely  Not 

70 

4.3 

9.4 

Inapplicable 

833 

51.4 

Missing 

Don't  Know 

33 

2.0 

Missing 

No  Answer 

6 

0.4 

Miss ins 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

1 

[I 


A-71 


Next  I'm  going  to  read  you  some  statements  about  situations 
which  may  exist  in  our  nation's  civil  defense.  Not  all 
of  them  are  likely  to  come  about.  Regardless  of  their 
likelihood,  please  tell  me  how  much  you  personally  would 
like  to  see  each  one  happen  or  not  happen.  We  will  use  a 
simple  scale,  where  minus  three  indicates  you  would  find 
the  situation  highly  undesirable,  zero  indicated  you 
neither  favor  nor  oppose  it,  and  plus  three  indicates  you 
would  find  the  situation  highly  desirable 

Let' 8 assume  that  all  available  spaces  in  public  buildings 
which  provide  good  protection  against  fallout  will  be  marked 
as  shelters  and  stocked  with  everything  necessary  for  survival 
How  desirable  would  that  be? 


Absolute  Relative 

Frequency  Frequency 


Adjusted 

Frequency 

(%) 


Highly  Undesirable 

-3 

-2 

-1 

Neutral 

0 

+1 

+2 

Highly  Desirable 

+3 

Don't  Know 

No  Answer 

Next  I'm  going  to  read  you  some  statements  about  situations 
which  may  exist  in  our  nation's  civil  defense.  Not  all 
of  them  are  likely  to  come  about.  Regardless  of  their 
likelihood,  please  tell  me  how  much  your  personally  would 
like  to  see  each  one  happen  or  not  happen.  We  will  use 
a simple  scale,  where  minus  three  indicates  you  would  find 
the  situation  highly  undesirable,  zero  indicates  you 
neither  favor  nor  oppose  it,  and  plus  three  indicates  you 
would  find  the  situation  highly  desirable. 

V47  042B,  Suppose  all  private  homes  would  be  surveyed  as  possible 

fallout  shelters  and  the  owners  informed  if  their  home 
qualifies  as  a shelter  or  provided  with  the  necessary 
information  to  bring  it  up  to  standards  for  protection. 

How  desirable  do  you  feel  that  would  be? 


Response  Scale 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(X) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(X) 

Highly  Undesirable 

-3 

127 

7.8 

8.1 

-2 

85 

5.2 

5.4 

-1 

99 

6.1 

6.3 

Neutral 

0 

231 

14.3 

14.7 

+1 

305 

18.8 

19.4 

+2 

285 

17.6 

18.2 

Highly  Desirable 

+3 

438 

27.0 

27.9 

Don't  Know 

45 

2.8 

Missing 

No  . 

5 

0.3 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

A-73 


Next  I'm  going  to  read  you  some  statements  about  situations 
Which  may  exist  in  our  nation's  civil  defense.  Not  all 
of  them  are  likely  to  come  about.  Regardless  of  their 
likelihood,  please  tell  me  how  much  your  personally  would 
like  to  see  each  one  happen  or  not  happen.  We  will  use 
a simple  scale,  where  minus  three  indicates  you  would  find 
the  situation  highly  undesirable,  zero  indicates  you 
neither  favor  nor  oppose  it,  and  plus  three  Indicates  you 
would  find  the  situation  highly  desirable. 

042C.  Let '8  assume  there  would  be  a program  for  the  Federal 

government  to  pay  the  additional  cost  of  putting  fallout 
shelters  in  buildings  constructed  by  non-profit  organizations 
such  as  hospitals  and  schools.  How  desirable  would  that  be? 


Response  Scale 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(X) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(X) 

Highly  Undesirable 

-3 

68 

4.2 

4.3 

-2 

28 

1.7 

1.8 

-1 

44 

2.7 

2.8 

Neutral 

0 

122 

7.5 

7.7 

+1 

245 

15.1 

15.4 

+2 

314 

19.4 

19.8 

Highly  Desirable 

+3 

767 

47.3 

48.3 

Don't  Know 

28 

1.7 

Missing 

No  Answer 

4 

0.2 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

r i 

i 

f i 
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V51  Q42F. 


Next  I'm  going  to  read  you  some  statements  about  situations 
which  may  exist  in  our  nation's  civil  defense.  Not  all 
of  them  are  likely  to  come  about.  Regardless  of  their 
likelihood,  please  tell  me  how  much  you  personally  would 
like  to  see  each  one  happen  or  not  happen.  We  will  use 
a simple  scale,  where  minus  three  indicates  you  would  find 
the  situation  highly  undesirable,  zero  indicates  you  neither 
favor  nor  oppose  it,  and  plus  three  Indicates  you  would 
find  the  situation  highly  desirable. 

Suppose  the  Federal  Government  decided  to  end  the  civil 
defense  program  entirely.  How  desirable  would  that  be? 


Response  Scale 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

Highly  Undesirable 

-3 

914 

56.4 

58.5 

-2 

198 

12.2 

12.7 

-1 

174 

10.7 

11.1 

Neutral 

0 

118 

7.3 

7.6 

+1 

61 

3.8 

3.9 

+2 

40 

2.5 

2.6 

Highly  Desirable 

+3 

57 

3.5 

3.6 

Don't  Know 

49 

3.0 

Missing 

No  Answer 

9 

0.6 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 
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Next  I 'm  going  to  read  you  some  statements  about  situations 
which  may  exist  in  our  nation's  civil  defense.  Not  all 
of  them  are  likely  to  come  about.  Regardless  of  their 
likelihood,  please  tell  me  know  much  you  personaly  would 
like  to  see  each  one  happen  or  not  happen.  We  will  use 
a simple  scale,  where  minus  three  indicates  you  would  find 
the  situation  highly  undesirable,  zero  indicates  you  neither 
favor  nor  oppose  it,  and  plus  three  indicates  you  would 
find  the  situation  highly  desirable. 

V49  Q42D,  Suppose,  in  tense  situations  which  might  precede  a war, 

it  were  the  government's  policy  to  evacuate  the  populations 
l*r8®  cities  and  communities  near  military  installations. 
How  desirable  do  you  feel  that  would  be? 


Response  Scale 


Absolute 

Frequency 


Relative 

Frequency 


Adjusted 

Frequency 


V152  Q46.  Suppose  Chere  were  a major  international  crisis  and  it  seemed 

very  likely  that  it  might  lead  directly  into  a nuclear  war. 
Would  you  (and  your  family)  be  inclined  to  evacuate  your 
place  of  residence  and  go  somewhere  else  under  these  circum- 
stances? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(X) 

Definitely  Yes 

341 

21.0 

21.9 

Probably  Yes 

358 

22.1 

23.0 

Undecided,  Depends 

269 

16.6 

17.3 

Probably  No 

400 

24.7 

25.7 

Definitely  No 

175 

10.8 

11.2 

Other 

15 

0.9 

1.0 

Don't  Know 

60 

3.7 

Missing 

No  Answer 

2 

0.1 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

V245  Q46A.  (IF  "DEFINITELY  YES,"  "PROBABLY  YES"  OR  "UNDECIDED"  TO  Q46) 

Where  would  you  go  to  should  you  decide  to  leave  your  place 
of  residence  during  a crisis  of  this  kind? 


Response 


Absolute 

Frequency 


Relative 

Frequency 


Adjusted 

Frequency 


Non  Adaptive*  (NEC) 

5 

0.3 

0.7 

To  City,  Or  Ulitary  Base 

7 

0.4 

0.9 

To  Shelter 

250 

15.4 

32.9 

Adaptive  Evacuation**  (NEC) 

321 

19.8 

42.2 

To  Cottage,  Summer  Home  Or  Country 
side 

25 

1.5 

3.3 

To  Relative  Or  Friends  Home 

108 

6.7 

14.2 

Other  Or  Unable  To  Classify 

44 

2.7 

5.8 

Inapplicable 

646 

39.9 

Missing 

Don't  Know 

203 

12.5 

Missing 

No  Answer 

11 

0.7 

Mis sine 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

Classified) ~adat>tlVe  “““  *°  * ^ ri,k  (Not  Elsewhere 

♦♦Adaptive  evacuation  means  to  a low  or  no  risk  destination  (Not 
Elsewhere  Classified) 


V246  Q46B.  (IP  "DEFINITELY  YES,"  "PROBABLY  YES"  OR  "UNDECIDED,"  TO  Q46): 
About  how  far  la  that  from  hara? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

CD 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Lass  Than  1 Mile 

78 

4.8 

14.3 

1 Mila  To  5 lies 

87 

5.4 

16.0 

5 £ 10  Miles 

24 

1.5 

4.4 

10  i 25  Miles 

35 

2.2 

6.5 

25  < 5C  Milas 

34 

2.1 

6.3 

50  < 100  Milas 

62 

4.0 

11.5 

100  <.  200  Miles 

62 

4.0 

11.5 

200  < 500  Miles 

63 

4.0 

11.6 

Over  500  Miles 

99 

6.1 

18.3 

Inapplicable  (would  not 
evacuate) 

648 

40.0 

Missing 

Missing 


No  Answer 


428 


26.5 


V247  Q46C.  (IF  "DEFINITELY  YES,"  ^PROBABLY  YES"  OR  "UNDECIDED"  TO  Q46) 
Why  would  you  go  to  that  place  (area)  rather  than  somewhere 


Absolute 

Relative 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

Frequency 

Frequency 

Response 

CZ) 

(Z) 

Be  With  Family 
Only  place  Know  Of 
Closest  Or  Nearest  Place 
Other 

Inapplicable 
Don't  Know 


9.8 

Missing 


Mow  when  you  think  about  your  friends  here  and  people  in  this 
community  (area)  in  general,  how  many  of  them  do  you  believe 
would  evacuate  their  residence  and  go  somewhere  else  should 
there  be  a major  crisis  and  a big  war  seemed  very  likely? 

What  percentages  would  represent  your  best  guess? 


1 

Absolute 

Relative 

Adjusted 

Response 

Frequency 

Frequency 

Frequency 

GL 

Gl 

No  One  At  All 

0 

85 

5.2 

5.5 

1 

4 

0.2 

0.3 

3 

3 

0.2 

0.2 

5 

10 

0.6 

0.6 

6 

1 

0.1 

0.1 

7 

1 

0.1 

0.1 

8 

1 

0.1 

0.1 

10 

148 

9.1 

9.6 

13 

1 

0.1 

0.1 

15 

7 

0.4 

0.5 

20 

120 

7.4 

7.8 

25 

23 

1.4 

1.5 

30 

107 

6.6 

7.0 

33 

1 

0.1 

0.1 

35 

3 

0.2 

0.2 

40 

77 

4.8 

5.0 

45 

2 

0.1 

0.1 

About  Half 

50 

460 

28.4 

29.9 

59 

1 

0.1 

0.1 

60 

54 

3.3 

3.5 

65 

3 

0.2 

0.2 

y * 

70 

86 

5.3 

5.6 

75 

41 

2.5 

2.7 

80 

111 

6.9 

7.2 

85 

10 

0.6 

0.6 

90 

84 

5.2 

5.5 

95 

9 

0.6 

0.6 

98 

2 

0.1 

0.1 

i 

99 

1 

0.1 

0.1 

All  Or  About  All 

100 

83 

5.1 

5.4 

Don't  Know 

66 

4.1 

Missing 

No  Answer 

15 

0.9 

Missing 

i 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

V66 


Q48.  Suppose  now  you  were  to  hear  or  read  that  the  Russians  began 
evaucatlng  their  cities  and  other  unsafe  areas.  How  would 
this  affect  your  own  thinking?  Would  you  be  likely  to  leave 
your  place  of  residence  and  go  somewhere  else  until  the 
situation  would  change? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(*) 

Definitely  Yes 

128 

7.9 

8.2 

Probably  Yes 

323 

19.9 

20.7 

Undecided  Depends 

396 

24.4 

25.4 

Probably  No 

480 

29.6 

30.8 

Definitely  No 

230 

14.2 

14.8 

Don't  Know 

61 

3.8 

*» 

Missing 

No  Answer 

2 

0.1 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

A-85 


V67  Q49.  And  what  percentage  of  other  people  in  this  community  (area) 

do  you  think  would  evacuate  if  it  were  lmora  that  the  Rusalans 
asked  their  own  people  to  leave  the  cities? 


Response  Scale 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(X) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(X) 

Mo  One  At  All 

0 

156 

9.6 

10.3 

1 

2 

0.1 

0.1 

2 

3 

0.2 

0.2 

4 

1 

0.1 

0.1 

5 

15 

0.9 

1.0 

7 

2 

0.1 

0.1 

8 

3 

0.2 

0.2 

10 

213 

13.1 

14.1 

12 

1 

0.1 

0.1 

13 

1 

0.1 

0.1 

15 

3 

0.2 

0.2 

20 

116 

7.2 

7.7 

23 

1 

0.1 

0.1 

25 

26 

1.6 

1.7 

27 

2 

0.1 

0.1 

30 

95 

5.9 

6.3 

35 

5 

0.3 

0.3 

- 

40 

91 

5.6 

6.0 

45 

5 

0.3 

0.3 

About  Half 

50 

395 

24.4 

26.1 

35 

1 

0.1 

0.1 

60 

68 

4.2 

4.5 

70 

79 

4.9 

5.2 

75 

39 

2.4 

2.6 

79 

1 

0.1 

0.1 

80 

85 

5.2 

5.6 

85 

6 

0.4 

0.4 

90 

56 

3.5 

3.7 

95 

3 

0.2 

0.2 

98 

1 

0.1 

0.1 

All  Or  About  All 

100 

36 

2.2 

2.4 

Don't  Know 

101 

6.2 

Missing 

Mo  Answer 

8 

0-5 

Missing 

TOTAL 


1620 


100.0 


100.0 


Response 


Absolute  Relative  Adjusted 

Frequency  Frequency  Frequency 

(X)  (X) 


V68 


QSO.  As  best  you  can  tell,  do  the  Soviets  have  actual  plans  to  evacuate 
their  cities  or  other  risk  areas  In  the  event  of  a crisis  and 
a war  threat? 


* 


Q51.  Can  you  imagine  any  situation  in  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  ask  people  to  evacuate  the  cities  and 
perhaps  some  other  areas  of  the  country? 


Response 

Absolute 
Frequ  cy 

Relative 

Frequency 

<*> 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(X) 

Yes 

1081 

66.7 

71.6 

Unsure 

152 

9.4 

10.1 

No 

276 

17.0 

18.3 

Don’t  Know 

108 

6.7 

Missing 

No  Answer 

3 

0.2 

Misslns 

Ti 


TOTAL 


1620 


100.0 


100.0 


As  best  you  know,  do  we  in  America  have  actual  plans  to  evacuate 
cities  and  other  risk  areas  in  the  event  of  a crisis  in  which 
war  seems  very  likely? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(*) 

Yes 

435 

26.9 

34»5 

Unsure 

302 

18.6 

23.9 

No 

525 

32.4 

41.6 

Don't  Know 

357 

22.0 

Missing 

No  Answer 

1 

0.1 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

V71  Q53.  Should  we  have  such  plans? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Adj  usted 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Definitely  Yes 

754 

46.5 

48.3 

Probably  Yes 

513 

31.7 

32.8 

Undecided,  Depends 

162 

10.0 

10.4 

Probably  No 

82 

5.1 

5.2 

Definitely  No 

51 

3.1 

1.1 

Don't  Know 

54 

3.3 

Missing 

No  Answer 

4 

0.2 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

ri 

r 


t 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(%) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Would  Follow  Instructions 

997 

61.5 

69.1 

Would  Go  To  Place  Of  Own  Choice 

446 

27.5 

30.9 

Don't  Know 

168 

10.4 

Missing 

No  Answer 

9 

0.6 

Mis  sine 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

] 


V75  Q57.  Now  what  approximate  percentage  of  the  people  In  this  community 

(area)  would  evacuate  If  the  President  strongly  recommended 
that  people  do  so? 


Response  Scale 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(X) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(X) 

No  One  At  All 

0 

14 

0.9 

0.9 

5 

6 

0.4 

0.4 

8 

1 

0.1 

0.1 

10 

31 

1.9 

2.0 

15 

1 

0.1 

0.1 

20 

45 

2.8 

2.9 

25 

16 

1.0 

1.0 

30 

35 

2.2 

2.3 

35 

3 

0.2 

0.2 

40 

33 

2.0 

2.1 

45 

2 

0.1 

0.1 

About  Half 

50 

313 

9.3 

20.2 

51 

2 

0.1 

0.1 

60 

79 

4.9 

5.1 

65 

10 

0.6 

0.6 

70 

139 

8.6 

9.0 

75 

69 

4.3 

4.5 

78 

1 

0.1 

0.1 

80 

264 

16.3 

17.1 

- 

85 

15 

0.9 

1.0 

88 

1 

0.1 

0.1 

90 

248 

15.3 

16.0 

91 

1 

0.1 

0.1 

93 

1 

0.1 

0.1 

95 

38 

2.3 

2.5 

98 

3 

0.2 

0.2 

99 

7 

0.4 

0.5 

All  Or  About  All 

100 

170 

10.5 

11.0 

Don't  Know 

62 

3.8 

Missing 

No  Answer 

10 

0.6 

Mlsslns 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

A- 93 


V248  Q58.  Now  some  people  might  not  evacuate  no  matter  what,  that  is, 
either  on  their  own  or  even  should  the  President  urge  people 
to  relocate.  What  do  you  suppose  would  be  the  main  reasons 


why  people  might  not  leave? 

Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

CZ) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

CZ) 

Safer  In  Present  location 

147 

9.1 

9.7 

Protect  Their  Possessions 

373 

23.0 

24.7 

Health  Reasons 

63 

3.9 

4.2 

Age  Reasons 

147 

9.1 

9.7 

Not  Enough  Time 

7 

0.4 

0.5 

Nowhere  To  Go 

106 

6.5 

• 7.0 

Ideological  Reasons 

588 

36.3 

39.0 

Other  Reasons 

77 

4.8 

5.1 

No  Answer 

112 

6.0 

Mis  sins 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

V153  Q60.  Suppose  evacuation,  or  crisis  relocation,  were  necessary  and 
people  would  have  to  go  to  assigned  places.  One  way  to 
assign  people  would  be  to  ask  them  to  evacuate  on  a neighbor- 
hood basis.  Another  way  to  assign  people  would  be  to  have  them 
evacuate  from  their  work  place  or  some  other  organisation  to 
which  they  may  belong.  If  you  had  a choice,  would  it  be 
better  for  you  and  your  family  to  be  assigned  tor  a place  with 
your  neighbors  or  to  be  assigned  with  people  from  your  work 
place  or  some  other  organization? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(%) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

«) 

Neighborhood 

1052 

64.9 

67.8 

Work 

133 

8.2 

8.6 

Other  Organization 

121 

7.5 

7.8 

Makes  No  Difference 

245 

15.1 

15.8 

Don't  Know 

66 

4.1 

Missing 

No  Answer 

3 

0.2 

Missing 

total 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

7249  Q60A.  (IF  "OTHER  ORGANIZATION"  TO  Q60) : Which  organizatlon(s)  might 

that  be? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

Family 

7 

0.4 

6.1 

Church 

64 

4.0 

36.1 

Labor  Union 

1 

0.1 

0.9 

Service  Club 

1 

0.1 

0.9 

Civil  Defense 

9 

0.6 

7.9 

Red  Cross  (Civil  Air  Patrol) 

10 

0.6 

8.8 

Other 

22 

1.4 

19.3 

Inapplicable 

1493 

92.2 

Missing 

Don't  Know 

7 

0.4 

Missing 

No  Answer 

6 

0.4 

Miss Ins 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

r 


V77  Q61.  Now  if  people  from  our  cities  and  other  risk  areas  were  actually 

relocated,  they  would  find  themselves  in  various  other  communi- 
ties for  the  duration  of  the  evacuation.  How  do  you  suppose 
people  in  these  communities  to  which  evacuees  would  come  to, 
that  is,  in  these  host  communities,  would  react? 


Absolute 

Relative 

Adjusted 

Response 

Frequency 

Frequency 

Frequency 

(X) 

(X) 

Very  Helpful 

428 

26.4 

28.0 

Somewhat  Helpful 

792 

48.9 

51.8 

Neither 

123 

7.6 

8.0 

Somewhat  Unhelpful 

144 

8.9 

9.4 

1 

Very  Unhelpful 

43 

2.7 

2.8 

Don't  Know 

87 

5.4 

Missing 

No  Answer 

3 

0.2 

Missine 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

t 


* 


i 


Q62.  Suppose  you  and  your  family  were  in  an  area  which  did  not  have 
to  be  evacuated  and  which,  in  fact,  became  a host  area  for 
evacuees  from  elsewhere.  How  helpful  or  unhelpful  would 
people  be  in  this  community  to  the  evacuees? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(*) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

«) 

Very  Helpful 

566 

34.9 

36.0 

Somewhat  Helpful 

762 

47.0 

48.5 

Neither 

94 

5.8 

6.0 

Somewhat  Unhelpful 

109 

6.7 

6.9 

Very  Unhelpful 

40 

2.5 

2.5 

Don't  Know 

48 

3.0 

Missing 

No  Answer 

1 

0.1 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

V79  Q63.  In  the  host  areas  in  general,  would  people  be  willing  to  have 

the  evacuees  stay  In  their  homes  even  if  it  meant  that  they 
might  have  to  stay  there  for  a couple  of  weeks? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(X) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(X) 

Definitely  Yes 

219 

13.5 

14.1 

Probably  Yes 

849 

52.4 

54.6 

Undecided 

274 

16.9 

17.6 

Probably  No 

184 

11.4 

11.8 

Definitely  No 

28 

1.7 

1.8 

Don't  Know 

65 

4.0 

Missing 

No  Answer 

1 

0.1 

Missing 

TOTAL 


1620 


100.0 


100.0 


If  this  community  and  this  area  were  to  receive  evacuees  rather 
than  being  itself  relocated,  how  about  the  people  around  here? 
Would  most  be  willing  to  have  evacuees  stay  in  their  homes  for 
two  weeks? 


Absolute 

Frequency 


Relative  Adjusted 
Frequency  Frequency 


Response 


Definitely  Yes 
Probably  Yes 
Undedlded 
Probably  No 
Definitely  No 
Don't  Know 


Mlssim 


TOTAL 


V250  Q65.  Would  you  (and  your  family)  be  willing  to  have  evacuees 
stay  at  your  place  of  residence? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(X) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(X) 

Definitely  Yes 

553 

34.1 

36.3 

Probably  Yea 

624 

38.5 

41.0 

Undecided,  Depends 

197 

12.2 

12.9 

Probably  No 

92 

5.7 

6.0 

Definitely  No 

56 

3.5 

3.7 

Don't  Knew 

98 

6.0 

Mis sins 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

mmm 


V251  Q65A.  (IF  "DEFINITELY  YES,"  "PROBABLY  YES,"  "DEPENDS"  TO  Q65) : 

About  how  many  people  would  you  consider  accommodating? 
Vould  It  be  one,  two  or  even  more  families? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

C£> 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(Z) 

One  Family* 

636 

39.3 

50.0 

Two  Families 

395 

24.4 

31.0 

Three  Families 

55 

3.4 

4.3 

Four  Families 

37 

2.3 

2.9 

Five  Families 

5 

0.3 

0.4 

Six  And  More  Families 

145 

9.0 

11.4 

Inapplicable 

244 

15.1 

Missing 

Don't  Know 

81 

5.0 

Missing 

No  Answer 

22 

1.4 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

*If  number  of  people  was 

given,  rather 

than  number  of 

families. 

we  calculated  the  number  of  families  as:  the  number  of  people  divided 
by  2.68  (the  average  family  size,  1970)  and  truncated  to  nearest  whole 
number. 


A- 102 


V252  Q65B.  (IF  "PR0BA3LY  NO"  OR  "DEFINITELY  NO"  TO  Q65) : There  are  many 

reasons  why  people  may  be  unable  to  help  in  this  manner.  And 
they  have,  of  course,  every  right  to  make  that  choice.  Why 
might  you  be  disinclined  to  have  evacuees  stay  with  you  at 
your  place  of  residence? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Space  Shortage 

68 

4.2 

47.2 

Ideological  Reasons 

56 

3.5 

38.9 

Uncertain  As  To  Who 

1 

0.1 

0.7 

Other  Reasons 

19 

1.2 

13.2 

Inapplicable 

1464 

90.4 

Missing 

Don't  Know 

3 

0.2 

Missing 

No  Answer 

9 

0.6 

Mlssine 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

A-103 


Under  some  circumstances.  It  might  be  best  to  evacuate  people 
into  the  countryside  where  there  are  only  a few  others  living. 
Many  people  In  those  relatively  uninhabited  areas  of  the  country 
would  be,  of  course,  farmers.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  way 
farmers  and  other  people  in  the  most  rural  areas  would  react 
to  people  who  would  be  relocated  there?  Would  thev  definitely 
help,  probably  help,  probably  not  help  or  definitely  not  help? 


Absolute 

Frequency 


Adjusted 

Frequency 

(Z) 


Definitely  Help 
Probably  Help 
Undecided 
Probably  Not  Help 
Definitely  Not  Help 
Don't  Know 
No  Answer 


Missing 

Missing 


TOTAL 


1620 


If  you  and  your  family  were  to  evacuate  into  the  countryside 
and  not  be  able  to  stay  at  someone's  house  or  farm,  how  able 
do  you  feel  you  would  be  to  manage?  Would  you  be  able  to 
deal  with  the  situation,  that  is,  live  with  your  family  in  the 
countryside  and  off  the  land,  even  for  a couple  of  weeks? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(%) 

Adjsuted 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Definitely  Yes 

466 

28.8 

29.9 

Probably  Yes 

703 

43.4 

45.2 

Undecided 

135 

8.3 

8.7 

Probably  No 

175 

10.8 

11.2 

Definitely  No 

78 

4.8 

5.0 

Don't  Know 

52 

3.2 

Missing 

No  Answer 

11 

0.7 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

V82  Q67. 


A-105 


In  the  evacuated  areas,  some  essential  services  may  have  to  continue. 

For  example,  policing  for  firefighting,  some  of  the  main  utilities, 
some  of  the  major  industrial  activities  and  the  like.  Some  people  then 
would  have  to  be  designated  as  critical  workers  because  their  occupation 
would  be  essential  even  if  there  were  large  scale  relocation  of  our  people. 
On  this  card  are  listed  some  of  the  main  options.  First  of  all  please 
look  them  over. 

V83  Q68A.  Which  one  do  you  think  would  be  the  best  one? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(Z> 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(X) 

Evacuate  critical  workers  and  their 
families  and  have  critical  workers 
commute  back  and  forth  to  maintain 
essential  services 

450 

27.8 

28.9 

Evacuate  only  families  of  critical  workers,, 
urge  the  critical  workers  to  stay  and 
maintain  essential  services  and  provide 
full  protection  for  them  against  blast 
as  well  as  fallout 

383 

23.6 

24.6 

Evacuate  only  families  of  critical 
workers  urge  the  critical  workers  in  the 
areas  to  stay  and  maintain  essential 
services  and  evacuate  them  at  the  last 
moment,  that  is,  if  the  danger  of  nuclear 
attack  becomes  imminent 

336 

20.7 

21.6 

Urge  critical  workers  and  their  families 
in  the  evacuated  areas  to  stay  and  main-* 
tain  essential  services  and  provide  full 
protection  for  them  against  blast  and 
fallout 

243 

15.0 

15.6 

Urge  critical  workers  and  their  families 
in  the  evacuated  areas  to  stay  and  main- 
tain essential  services  and  make  plans  to 
evacuate  them  at  the  last  possible  moment 

147 

9.1 

9.4 

Don't  Know 

25 

1.5 

Missing 

No  Answer 

36 

2.2 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

In  the  evacuated  areas,  some  essential  services  may  have  to  continue. 

For  example , policing  for  firefighting,  some  of  the  main  utilities, 
some  of  the  major  industrial  activities  and  the  like.  Some  people  then 
would  have  to  be  designated  as  critical  workers  because  their  occupation 
would  be  essential  even  if  there  were  large  scale  relocation  of  our  people. 
On  this  card  are  listed  some  of  the  main  options.  First  of  all  please 
look  them  over. 

V84  Q68B.  And  which  one  would  be  the  second  best  one? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(%> 

Adj  listed 
Frequency 
(X) 

Evacuate  critical  workers  and  their 
families  and  have  critical  workers 
commute  back  and  forth  to  maintain 
essential  services 

264 

16.3 

17.1 

Evacuate  only  families  of  critical  workers 
urge  the  critical  workers  to  stay  and 
maintain  essential  services  and  provide 
full  protection  for  them  against  blast 
as  well  as  fallout 

492 

30.4 

31.9 

Evacuate  only  families  of  critical 
workers  urge  the  critical  workers  in  the 
areas  to  stay  and  maintain  essential 
services  and  evacuate  them  at  the  last 
moment,  that  is,  if  the  danger  of  nuclear 
attack  becomes  imminent 

358 

22.1 

23.2 

Urge  critical  workers  and  their  families 
in  the  evacuated  areas  to  stay  and  main- 
tain essential  services  and  provide  full 
protection  for  them  against  blast  and 
fallout 

258 

15.9 

16.7 

Urge  critical  workers  and  their  families 
in  the  evacuated  areas  to  stay  and  main- 
tain essential  services  and  make  plans  to 
evacuate  them  at  the  last  possible  moment 

170 

10.5 

11.0 

Don't  Know 

31 

1.9 

Missing 

No  Answer 

47 

2.9 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

In  the  evacuated  areaa,  some  essentia  services  may  have  to  continue. 

For  example,  policing  for  firefighting,  some  of  the  main  utilities, 
some  of  the  major  Industrial  activities  and  the  like.  Some  people  then 
would  have  to  be  designated  as  critical  workers  because  their  occupation 
would  be  essential  even  if  there  were  large  scale  relocation  of  our  people. 
On  this  card  are  listed  some  of  the  main  options.  First  of  all  please 
look  them  over. 

V85  Q68C.  How  about  the  option  tbst  you  consider  to  be  the  worst? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(X) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(X) 

Evacuate  critical  workers  and  their 
families  and  have  critical  workers 
commute  back  and  forth  to  maintain 
essential  services 

328 

20.2 

21.4 

Evacuate  only  families  of  critical  workers 
urge  the  critical  workers  to  stay  and 
maintain  essential  services  and  provide 
full  protection  for  them  agalnt  blast 
as  well  as  fallout 

153 

9.4 

10.0 

Evacuate  only  families  of  critical 
workers  urge  the  critical  workers  In  the 
areas  to  stay  and  maintain  essential 
services  and  evacuate  them  at  the  last 
moment,  that  Is,  if  the  danger  of  nuclear 
attack  becomes  Imminent 

250 

15.4 

16.3 

Urge  critical  workers  and  their  families 

In  the  evacuated  areas  to  stay  and  main- 
tain essential  services  and  provide  full 
protection  for  them  against  blast  and 
fallout 

311 

19.2 

20.3 

Urge  critical  workers  and  their  families 
in  the  evacuated  areas  to  stay  and  main- 
tain essential  services  and  make  plans  to 
evacuate  them  at  the  last  possible  moment 

492 

30.4 

32.1 

1 

Don't  Know 

34 

2.1 

Missing 

No  Answer 

52 

3.2 

Missing 

i 


TOTAL 


1620 


100.0 


100.0 


In  the  evacuated  areas,  same  essential  services  may  have  to  continue. 

For  example,  policing  for  firefighting,  some  of  the  main  utilities, 
some  of  the  major  industrial  activities  and  the  like.  Some  people  then 
would  have  to  be  designated  as  critical  workers  because  their  occupation 
would  be  essential  even  if  there  were  large  scale  relocation  of  our  people. 
On  this  card  are  listed  some  of  the  main  options.  First  of  all  please 
look  them  over. 

Q68D.  And  the  next  worst  one? 


V87  Q69.  Suppose  critical  workers  as  well  as  their  families  were  asked  to 

evacuate.  Approximately  what  percentage  of  people  designated 
as  critical  workers  would  be  willing  to  comute  between  the  host 
area  and  the  area  they  evacuated  in  order  to  maintain  essential 
services  and  activities? 


Response  Scale 


Absolute 

Frequency 


Relative 

Frequency 

CO 


Adjusted 

Frequency 

CO 


No  One  At  All 

0 

27 

1.7 

1.9 

1 

1 

0.1 

0.1 

rt- 

2 

2 

0.1 

0.1 

4 

2 

0.1 

0.1 

5 

14 

0.9 

1.0 

7 

1 

0.1 

0.1 

9 

1 

0.1 

0.1 

10 

98 

6.0 

6.8 

13 

1 

0.1 

0.1 

15 

14 

0.9 

1.0 

20 

101 

6.2 

7.1 

25 

23 

1.4 

1.6 

30 

90 

5.6 

6.3 

33 

1 

0.1 

0.1 

35 

7 

0.4 

0.5 

40 

69 

4.3 

4.8 

45 

3 

0.2 

0.2 

About  Half 

50 

451 

27.8 

31.5 

55 

1 

0.1 

0.1 

60 

86 

5.3 

6.0 

65 

2 

0.1 

0.1 

66 

1 

0.1 

0.1 

70 

109 

6.7 

7.6 

75 

37 

2.3 

2.6 

78 

1 

0.1 

0.1 

80 

111 

6.9 

7.8 

85 

9 

0.6 

0.6 

88 

1 

0.1 

0.1 

90 

92 

5.7 

6.4 

95 

1 

0.1 

0.1 

98 

2 

0.1 

0.1 

99 

1 

0.1 

0.1 

All  Or  About  All 

100 

72 

4.4 

5.0 

Don’t  Know 

88 

5.4 

Missing 

No  Answer 

100 

6.2 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

A-110 


Now  some  of  the  things  on  this  card  may  apply  to  you  and 
others  may  not.  Please  tell  me  all  that  apply  to  you. 

Do  you  have: 


Response 


Absolute 

Frequency 


Yes 

Relative  Adjusted 
Frequency  Frequency 
(X)  (X) 


V88  Q70A. 

A cottage  or  summer  home 
within  about  100  miles 
from  here? 

V89  Q70B. 

A cottage  or  summer  home 
within  about  200  miles 
from  here? 

V90  Q70C. 

A camping  site  or  similar 
place  within  about  100 
miles? 

V91  Q70D. 

A camping  site  or  similar 
place  within  about  200 
miles? 

V92  Q70E. 

Relatives  or  friends  with 
whom  you  could  stay  who 
live  within  about  100  miles 
but  not  in  a city  area? 

V93  Q70F. 

Relatives  or  friends  with 
whom  you  could  stay  who  live 
within  about  200  miles  but 
not  in  a city? 

V94  Q70G. 

A family  car,  or  cars.  In 
which  you  could  evacuate  If 
you  should  do  so? 

V95  Q70H. 

A camper  or  similar  equipment 
which  you  could  take  along  if 
you  were  to  evacuate? 

V96  Q70I. 

Camping  equipment  (tents  and 
the  like)? 

V97  Q70J 

A boat  which  could  be  taken 
some  miles  away  from  land? 

A-lll 


If  you  and  your  family  had  Co  leave  your  hone  today,  for  how 
long,  approximately,  could  you  manage  on  the  food  Items  that 
you  would  take  along,  without  having  to  buy  anything? 


Adjusted 

Frequency 

(X) 


Absolute 

Frequency 


Response 


Unable  To  Manage 
At  All 

1 Day 

Couple  Or  2 Days 
Several  Or  3 Days 
4 Days 

Light  Week  Or  5 Days 

6 Days 

About  One  Week  Or 

7 Days 

1 To  2 Weeks 

2 Weeks  To  1 Month 
1 Month  To  1 Tear 
More  Than  1 Year* 
Don’t  Know 

No  Answer 


Missing 

Missing 


TOTAL 


V253  Q72.  Are  there,  however,  food  items  you  would  definitely  want  to 
buy  before  you  would  leave? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

<Z) 

Yes 

1177 

72.7 

77.2 

No 

347 

21.4 

22.8 

Don ' t Know 

94 

5.8 

Missing 

No  Answer 

2 

0.1 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

V99  Q73.  Is  anyone  in  this  family  in  need  of  regular  medications  or  drugs 

of  any  kind? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Yes 

513 

31.7 

31.9 

No 

1097 

67.7 

68.1 

Don't  Know 

9 

0.6 

Missing 

No  Answer 

1 

0.1 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

A-115 


Is  anyone  In  Chls  family  in  need  of  regular  medications  or 
drugs  of  any  kind? 

V100  Q73A.  (IF  "YES"  TO  Q.  73):  How  long  would  your  current  supply  of 

these  needed  medicines  last  without  having  to  buy  new  ones? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(Z) 

— 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Unable  To  Manage 

At  All 

2 

0.1 

0.4 

1 Day 

6 

0.4 

1.2 

Couple  Or  2 Days 

6 

0.4 

1.2 

Several  Or  3 Days 

4 

0.2 

0.8 

Light  Week  Or  5 Days 

4 

0.2 

0.8 

6 Days 

2 

0.1 

0.4 

About  One  Week  Or 

7 Days 

57 

3.5 

11.7 

1 To  2 Weeks 

97 

6.1 

19.9 

2 Weeks  To  1 Month 

236 

14.5 

48.4 

1 Month  To  1 Year 

70 

4.5 

14.2 

More  Than  1 Year* 

3 

0.2 

0.6 

Inapplicable 

1106 

68.3 

Missing 

Don't  Know 

4 

0.2 

Missing 

No  Answer 

23 

1.4 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

^Includes  indefinite  time  period. 
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V101  Q74.  Right  now,  would  you  have  money  readily  available  that 

would  be  enough  for  you  and  your  family  to  stay  somewhere 
or  two  weeks,  if  you  did  not  have  to  pay  for  accommodations? 
That  is,  would  you  have  enough  cash  that  you  could  get 
today  to  manage  for  about  two  weeks? 


Absolute 

Frequency 


Relative 

Frequency 


Adjusted 

Frequency 


Depends 
Don't  Know 
No  Answer 


TOTAL 


V260  Q76.  Would  you  have  to  go  and  buy  some  of  these  Items  first? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

«) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Yes 

138 

8.5 

9.2 

No 

1368 

84.4 

90.8 

Inapplicable 

82 

5.1 

Missing 

Don't  Know 

27 

1.7 

Missing 

No  Answer 

C 

J 

0.3 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

V261  Q76A.  (IF  "YES"  TO  Q76) : Which  ones  would  you  have  to  go  out  and 

buy? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Camping  Equipment  (including 
heat  and  light  sources) 

47 

2.9 

35.3 

Connunlcation  Equipment 
(Including  radio,  TV  and 

2-way  radio) 

10 

0.6 

7.5 

Tools 

7 

0.4 

5.3 

Other  (e.g.  guns,  ammunition, 
diapers,  etc.) 

69 

4.3 

51.9 

Inapplicable 

1475 

91.0 

Missing 

Don't  Know 

1 

0.1 

Missing 

No  Answer 

11 

0.7 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

V102  Q77.  Do  you  have  a car  or  cars? 


Do  you  have  a car  or  cars? 
,rln3  Q77A.  How  Many? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(%) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(Z) 

1 Car 

609 

37.6 

43.8 

2 Cars 

565 

34.9 

40.6 

3 Cars 

160 

9.9 

11.5 

4 Cars 

34 

2.1 

2.4 

5 Cars 

15 

0.9 

1.1 

6+  Cars 

7 

0.4 

0.5 

Inapplicable 

179 

11.0 

Missing 

Don’t  Know 

1 

0.1 

Missing 

No  Answer 

50 

3.1 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

1 


A-122 


Do  you  have  a car  or  cars? 

V104  Q77B.  how  much  gasoline  is  there  in  the  car  you  consider  to  be 

your  main  family  car  right  now?  What  is  your  best  estimate? 
Is  the  tank  full?  Three-quarters  full?  About  half-full? 

Only  about  a quarter  full?  Or  almost  empty? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(Z> 

Adj usted 
Frequency 

(Z) 

Empty  Op  Almost  Empty 

66 

4.1 

4.7 

About  A Quarter  Tank 

169 

10.4 

12.1 

About  A Half  Tank 

513 

31.7 

36.8 

About  Three-Quarter  Tank 

320 

19.8 

23.0 

Full  Or  Almost  Full 

326 

20.1 

23.4 

Inapplicable 

179 

11.0 

Missing 

Don ' t Know 

22 

1.4 

Missing 

No  Answer 

25 

1.5 

Missing 

TOTAL 


1620 


100.0 


100.0 


Do  you  have  a car  or  cars? 

V105  Q77C.  About  hov  aany  wiles  would  you  be  able  to  travel  without 

having  to  refill  your  car? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(%) 

Less  Than  50  Miles 

129 

8.3 

9.7 

50-99  Miles 

186 

11.7 

13.8 

100-149  Miles 

265 

16.4 

19.7 

150-199  Miles 

245 

15.1 

18.2 

200-249  Miles 

251 

15.5 

18.8 

250-299  Miles 

91 

5.7 

6.7 

300-349  Miles 

103 

6.5 

7.8 

350-399  Miles 

18 

1.3 

1.5 

More  Than  400  Miles 

54 

3.5 

4.1 

Inapplicable 

179 

11.0 

Missing 

Don’t  Know 

89 

5.5 

Missing 

No  Answer 

10 

0.6 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

■ ""^ — ^ 


V106 


Q78. 


If  you  were  to  leave  your  place  of  residence  to  relocate, 
would  you  rely  on  friends,  relatives,  or  neighbors  to  take 
you  and  your  family  along  in  their  car  or  would  you  use 
public  transportation  that  would  be  made  available  for 
that  purpose? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(X) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(X) 

Friends-Relatives 

123 

7.6 

69.5 

Public  Transportation 

54 

3.3 

30.5 

Inapplicable 

1441 

89.0 

Missing 

No  Answer 

2 

0.1 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

- 


V107  Q79.  Do  you  have  any  pets  in  the  house,  that  is,  cats  or  dogs  and 

the  like  ? 


Response 


Absolute 

Frequency 


Relative 

Frequency 

(%) 


Adjusted 

Frequency 

(X) 


No  Answer 
TOTAL 


100.0 


Missing 


100.0 


Do  you  have  any  pets  In  the  house,  that  Is,  cats  or  dogs  and 
the  like? 

Vinp  o 7*>A.  What  pet(s)  do  you  have: 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(%> 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Cat  0r  Cats 

144 

8.9 

18.0 

Dog  Or  Dogs 

471 

29.1 

58.7 

Cats  And  Dogs 

145 

9.0 

18.1 

Other 

42 

2.6 

5.2 

Inapplicable 

791 

48.8 

Missing 

No  Answer 

27 

1.7 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

Do  you  have  any  pets  in  the  house,  that  is,  cats  or  dogs 
and  the  like? 


Q79B.  Would  you  take  your  i 
you  were  evacuating?' 


Response 


Absolute 

Frequency 


Relative 
Frequency 
(Z) 


with  you  if 


Adjusted 

Frequency 

(Z> 


Depends 
Inapplicable 
Don't  Know 


TOTAL 


100.0 


Missing 

Missing 

Missing 


100.0 


I would  like  to  ask  you  a few  questions  about  how  much 
money  you  think  we,  as  a country,  are  spending  on  a few 
programs*  The  card  shows  the  amount  In  dollars  and  cents 
to  Indicate  what  you  think  we  are  spending  per  each  man, 
woman  and  child  for  one  year.  It  also  shows  the  approxi- 
mate total  amount  for  one  year  to  give  you  an  Idea  of  how 
much  the  dollar  and  cents  come  to  when  you  add  them  up  for 
our  whole  population 

V40  041A.  Using  this  card,  how  much  do  you  believe  we  spent  last 

year  on  civil  defense  programs?  Which  letter  on  the  card 
best  represents  the  approximate  amount  you  think  we  spent? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(X) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(X) 

No  Money 

24 

1.5 

2.0 

$0-$10  Million 

37 

2.3 

3.1 

$10  Million 

220 

13.6 

18.2 

$10-$20  Million 

12 

0.7 

1.0 

$20  Million 

137 

8.5 

11.4 

$20-$50  Million 

11 

0.7 

0.9 

$50  Million 

125 

7.7 

10.4 

$50-$100  Million 

7 

0.4 

0.6 

$100  Million 

112 

6.9 

9.3 

$100-$200  Million 

18 

1.1 

1.5 

$200  Million 

106 

6.5 

8.8 

$200-$400  Million 

5 

0.3 

0.4 

$400  Million 

103 

6.4 

8.5 

$400-$l  Billion 

10 

0.6 

0.8 

$1  Billion 

98 

6.0 

8.1 

$l-$2  Billion 

7 

0.4 

0.6 

$2  Billion 

57 

3.5 

4.7 

$2-$5  Billion 

8 

0.5 

0.7 

$5  Billion 

44 

2.7 

3.6 

$5-$10  Billion 

7 

0.4 

0.6 

$10  Billion 

59 

3.6 

4.9 

Don't  Know 

412 

25.4 

Missing 

No  Answer 

1 

0.1 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

A-131 


I would  like  to  ask  you  a few  questions  about  how  much 
money  you  think  we,  as  a country,  are  spending  on  a few 
programs.  The  card  shows  the  amount  in  dollars  and  cents 
to  indicate  what  you  think  we  are  spending  per  each  man, 
woman  and  child  for  one  year.  It  also  shows  the  approxi- 
mate total  amount  for  one  year  to  give  you  an  idea  of  how 
much  the  dollar  and  cents  come  to  when  you  add  them  up  for 
our  whole  population 

V41  Q41B.  How  about  foreign  aid?  How  much  do  you  think  we  spent  last 

year  on  foreign  aid  programs,  not  including  programs  that 
are  encirely  military  in  character. 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(Z) 

No  Money 

1 

0.1 

0.1 

$0-$10  Million 

9 

0.6 

0.7 

$10  Million 

37 

2.3 

3.0 

$10-$20  Million 

5 

0.3 

0.4 

$20  Million 

46 

2.8 

3.7 

$20-$50  Million 

6 

0.4 

0.5 

$50  Million 

59 

3.6 

4.7 

$50-$100  Million 

7 

0.4 

0.6 

$100  Million 

95 

5.9 

7.6 

$100-$200  Million 

6 

0.4 

0.5 

$200  Million 

102 

6.3 

8.1 

$200-$400  Million 

9 

0.6 

0.7 

$400  Million 

147 

9.1 

11.7 

$400-$l  Billion 

13 

0.8 

1.0 

$1  Billion 

145 

9.0 

11.6 

$l-$2  Billion 

18 

1.1 

1.4 

$2  Billion 

137 

8.5 

10.9 

S2-$5  Billion 

18 

1.1 

1.4 

$5  Billion 

175 

10.8 

14.0 

$5-$10  Billion 

19 

1.2 

1.5 

$10  Billion 

199 

12.3 

15.9 

Don't  Know 

366 

22.6 

Missing 

No  Answer 

1 

0.1 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

A-132 


I would  like  to  ask  you  a few  questions  about  how  much  money 
you  think  we,  as  a country,  are  spending  on  a few  programs. 
The  card  shows  the  amount  in  dollars  and  cents  to  indicate 
what  you  think  we  are  spending  per  each  man,  woman  and 
child  for  one  year . It  also  shows  the  approximate  total 
amount  for  one  year  to  give  you  an  idea  of  how  much  the 
dollars  and  cents  come  to  when  you  add  them  up  for  our 
whole  population. 

Q41C . And  about  how  much  did  we  spend  on  anti-poverty  programs 
last  year? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(%) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(X) 

No  Money 

15 

0.9 

1.2 

$0-$10  Million 

15 

0.9 

1.2 

$10  Million 

99 

6.1 

8.1 

$10-$20  Million 

10 

0.6 

0.8 

$20  Million 

93 

5.7 

7.6 

$20-$50  Million 

10 

0.6 

0.8 

$50  Million 

93 

5.7 

7.6 

$50-$100  Million 

10 

0.6 

0.8 

$100  Million 

117 

7.2 

9.6 

$100-$200  Million 

15 

0.9 

1.2 

$200  Million 

114 

7.0 

9.3 

$200-$400  Million 

9 

0.6 

0.7 

$400  Million 

136 

8.4 

11.1 

$400-$l  Billion 

15 

0.9 

1.2 

$1  Billion 

127 

7.8 

10.4 

$l-$2  Billion 

12 

0.7 

1.0 

$2  Billion 

85 

5.2 

7.0 

$2-$5  Billion 

13 

0.8 

1.1 

$5  Billion 

99 

6.1 

8.1 

$5-$10  Billion 

10 

0.6 

0.8 

$10  Billion 

126 

7.8 

10.3 

Don’t  Know 

395 

24.4 

Missing 

No  Answer 

2 

0.1 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

I would  like  to  aek  you  a few  questions  about  how  much  money  you 
think  we,  as  a country,  are  spending  on  a few  programs. 

The  card  shows  the  amount  In  dollars  and  cents  to  Indicate 
what  you  think  we  are  spending  per  each  man,  woman  and 
child  for  one  year.  It  also  shows  the  approximate  total 
amount  for  one  year  to  give  you  an  idea  of  how  much  the 
dollars  and  cents  come  to  when  you  add  them  up  for  our 
whole  population. 

V43  Q41D.  Now,  using  the  same  card  how  much  do  you  think  we  ought 

to  spend  every  year  on  civil  defense  programs! 


ResDonse 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(X) 

Adjusted 
Frequency 
( X ) 

No  Money 

30 

1.9 

2.5 

$0-$10  Million 

11 

0.7 

0.9 

$10  Million 

79 

4.9 

6.5 

$10-$ 20  Million 

11 

0.7 

0.9 

$20  Million 

57 

3.5 

4.7 

$20-$ 50  Million 

5 

0.3 

0.4 

$50  Million 

132 

8.1 

10.8 

$50-$100  Million 

4 

0.2 

0.3 

$100  Million 

152 

9.4 

12.4 

$100-$200  Million 

11 

0.7 

0.9 

$200  Million 

129 

8.0 

10.6 

$200-$400  Million 

7 

0.4 

0.6 

$400  Million 

125 

7.7 

10.2 

$400-$l  Billion 

15 

0.9 

1.2 

$1  Billion 

149 

9.2 

12.2 

$l-$2  Billion 

15 

0.9 

1.2 

$2  Billion 

90 

5.6 

7.4 

$2-$5  Billion 

7 

0.4 

0.6 

$5  Billion 

84 

5.2 

6.9 

$5-$10  Billion 

9 

0.6 

0.7 

$10  Billion 

100 

6.2 

8.2 

Don't  Know 

398 

24.6 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

I would  like  Co  ask  you  a few  questions  about  how  much 
money  you  think  we,  as  a country,  are  spending  on  a few 
programs.  The  card  shows  the  amount  in  dollars  and  cents 
to  indicate  what  you  think  we  are  spending  per  each  man, 
woman  and  child  for  one  year.  It  also  shows  the  approximate 
total  amount  for  one  year  to  give  you  an  idea  of  how  much 
the  dollars  and  cents  come  to  when  you  add  them  up  for  our 
whole  population. 

041E.  Again,  how  much  do  you  think  we  ought  to  spend  on  foreign 
aid  programs,  not  Including  military  programs? 


Absolute 

Frequency 


Adjusted 

Frequency 

CZ) 


No  Money 
$0-$10  Million 
$10  Million 
$10-$20  Million 
$20  Million 
$20-$50  Million 
$50  Million 
$50-$100  Million 
$100  Million 
$100-$200  Million 
$200  Million 
$200-$400  Million 
$400  Million 
$400-$l  Billion 
$1  Billion 
$l-$2  Billion 
$2  Billion 
$2-$5  Billion 
$5  Billion 
$5-$10  Billion 
$10  Billion 
Don't  Know 


Mi88lm 


I would  like  to  ask  you  a few  questions  about  how  much 
money  you  think  we,  as  a country,  are  spending  on  a few 
programs.  The  card  shows  the  amount  in  dollars  and  cents 
to  indicate  what  you  think  we  are  spending  per  each  man, 
woman  and  child  for  one  year.  It  also  shows  the  approximate 
total  amount  for  one  year  to  give  you  an  idea  of  how  much 
the  dollars  and  cents  come  to  when  you  add  them  up  for  our 
whole  population. 

Q41F.  Finally,  how  much  do  you  think  we  should  spend  on  anti- 
poverty programs? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(X) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(X) 

No  Money 

50 

3.1 

3.9 

$0-$10  Million 

14 

0.9 

1.1 

$10  Million 

91 

5.6 

7.2 

$10-$20  Million 

13 

0.8 

1.0 

$20  Million 

83 

5.1 

6.5 

$20-$50  Million 

4 

0.2 

0.3 

$50  Million 

114 

7.0 

9.0 

$50-$100  Million 

15 

0.9 

1.2 

$100  Million 

121 

7.5 

9.5 

$100-$200  Million 

11 

0.7 

0.9 

$200  Million 

119 

7.3 

9.4 

$200-$400  Million 

8 

0.5 

0.6 

$400  Million 

119 

7.3 

9.4 

$400- $1  Billion 

12 

0.7 

0.9 

$1  Billion 

171 

10.6 

13.5 

$l-$2  Billion 

14 

0.9 

1.1 

$2  Billion 

88 

5.4 

6.9 

$2-$5  Billion 

8 

0.5 

0.6 

$5  Billion 

86 

5.3 

6.8 

$5-$10  Billion 

6 

0.4 

0.5 

$10  Billion 

122 

7.5 

9.6 

Don't  Know 

351 

21.7 

Mlsslna 

TOTAL 


1620 


100.0 


100.0 


SUMMARY  DATA:  TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION 
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Q35BA.  (IF  "YES"  TO  RADIOLOGICAL  MONOITORING) : Who  or  what  organization  provided  this 
training  or  education? 


Q35CA.  (IF  "YES"  TO  SHELTER  MANAGEMENT):  Who  or  what  organization  provided  this  training  or 
education? 


No  Answer  1 0.1  Missing  12  0.7  Missing 


Q35DA.  (IF"YES"  TO  WHAT  TO  DO  IN  THE  EVENT  OF  NUCLEAR  ATTACK) : Who  or  what  organization 
provided  this  training  or  education? 


sslng  3 0.2  Missing 


Q35EA.  (IF  "YES"  TO  OTHER  EMERGENCY  OR  DISASTER-RELATED  TRAINING  OR  EDUCATION) : Who  or  what 
organization  provided  this  training  or  education? 


No  Answer  1 0*1  Missing  13  0.8  Missing 


Q36.  If  there  were  an  opportunity  to  be  trained  or  educated  regarding  problems  of 

emergencies  or  natural  disaster,  how  likely  is  it  that  you  or  another  member  of 
your  household  would  get  such  training  or  education?  Please  tell  me  whether  yo 
or  another  member  of  the  household  would  be  definitely  willing,  probably  willinj 
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V243  Q37.  How  do  you  feel  abouc  a program  In  our  schools  to  educate  children 
and  young  people  about  various  emergencies  and  what  to  do  In  the 
event  of  a disaster  or  nuclear  war?  Would  you  be  strongly  In 
favor.  In  favor,  opposed  or  strongly  opposed  to  providing  the 
nation’s  young  people  with  such  education  as  part  of  their 
school  program? 


the  main  reasons  why  you  would  not  be  in  favor  of  such  educa- 
tional efforts  in  our  schools? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(X) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(X) 

Cost  Reasons 

5 

0.3 

10.0 

Fear  Induced  In  Children 

16 

1.0 

32.0 

Inapplicable  In  Schools 

16 

1.0 

32.0 

Other  Reasons 

13 

0.8 

26.0 

Inapplicable 

1567 

96.7 

Missing 

Don't  Know 

3 

0.2 

Miss ins 

TOTAL 


1620 


100.0 


100.0 


V151  Q33.  If  a call  went  out  for  volunteers  to  participate  in  a conmunity 
Civil  Defense  Program,  would  you  definitely  volunteer,  probably 
volunteer,  probably  not,  or  definitely  not  volunteer? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Definitely  yes 

323 

19.9 

20.6 

Probably  yes 

676 

41.7 

43.0 

Undecided 

116 

7.2 

7.4 

Probably  not 

314 

19.4 

20.0 

Definitely  not 

142 

8.8 

9.0 

Don't  Know 

49 

3.0 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

i 

I 


1 
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V214  Q33A.  (IF  "PROBABLY  NOT,"  "DEFINITELY  NOT"  OR  "UNDECIDED"  TO  Q33) 

There  are  lots  of  reasons  why  a person  might  find  It  difficult 
to  volunteer,  or  might  not  want  to.  What  are  some  of  the 
main  reasons  in  your  case? 


Absolute 

Relative 

Adjusted 

Response 

Frequency 

Frequency 

(X) 

Frequency 

(X) 

Health  Reasons 

76 

4.7 

14.9 

Age  Reasons 

85 

5.2 

16.6 

Time  Factors 

117 

7.2 

22.9 

Other  Family  Reasons 

76 

4.7 

14.9 

Ideological  Reasons 

84 

5.2 

16.4 

All  Other  Reasons 

73 

4.5 

14.3 

Inapplicable 

1043 

64.4 

Missing 

No  Answer 

66 

0 

Missing 

A-154 


Yes,  Volunteered 
No,  Did  Not  Volunteer 


499 
1121 


30.8  30.8 

69.2  69.2 


V215  Q34.  In  the  past  12  months,  have  you  been  Involved  In  any  voluntary  work, 
that  Is,  activities  for  which  you  do  not  get  paid  and  that  are  done 
for  people  outside  of  your  immediate  family  or  circle  of  close 
relatives? 


Response 


Absolute 

Frequency 


Relative 

Frequency 

CZ) 


Adjusted 

Frequency 

(Z) 


V216  Q34A.  (IF  "YES"  TO  Q.34):  Approximately  how  many  hours  overall  would 

you  aay  you  spent  doing  voluntary  work  during  the  past  12  months? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

CS) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(%) 

Up  to  12  Hours  Cl  hour  or  less  per 
per  month) 

67 

4.1 

14.6 

1 

13  - 24  Hours  (1  < 2 hours  per 
month) 

56 

3.4 

12.1 

25  - 52  Hours  (more  than  2 hours 
per  month  and  up  to  one  hour 
per  week) 

110 

6.8 

23.7 

53  - 104  Hours  Cl  *.  2 hours 
per  week) 

96 

5.9 

20.9 

105  - 156  Hours  (2  <.3  hours 
per  week) 

28 

1.7 

6.1 

157  - 260  Hours  C3  <_  5 hours 
per  week) 

46 

3.0 

10.0 

261  - 780  Hours  C5  <_  15  hours 
per  week) 

42 

2.6 

9.0 

78l  Hours  and  More  (more  than 

15  hours  per  week) 

15 

0.9 

3.2 

; 

f 

Inapplicable 

1120 

69.1 

Missing 

1 

Ho  Answer 

40 

2.4 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

: 
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V217  Q34B1. 

Number  of  volunteer  activities  respondent  Involved 

In. 

D ^ 

Absolute 

Relative 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

Frequency 

Frequency 

(X) 

(X) 

One 

269 

16.6 

54.6 

;! 

Two 

123 

7.6 

24.9 

Hire* 

74 

4.6 

15.0 

Four 

20 

1.2 

4.1 

Five  Or  More 

7 

0.5 

1.4 

■ * V 

Inapplicable 

1121 

69.2 

Missing 

No  Answer 

6 

0.4 

Miss Ins 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

I have  only  a very  fev  more  questions.  People  have  diffe 
amounts  of  Information  about  various  things.  On  this  car 
is  a scale  from  zero  to  10.  Ten  stands  for  a great  deal  , 
information.  Zero,  of  course,  stands  for  no  Information  i 
all. 

Using  any  appropriate  number  on  this  scale,  how  would  you 
characterize  the  amount  of  information  you  have  about  the 
overall  world  situation? 


Absolute 

Frequency 


Adj  usted 
Frequency 
(« 


Missing 

Missing 


TOTAL 


A-161 


I 

I have  only  a very  few  more  questions.  People  have  different 
amounts  of  Information  about  various  things.  On  this  card 
is  a scale  from  zero  to  10.  Ten  stands  for  a great  deal  of 
Information.  Zero,  of  course,  stands  for  no  Information  at 
all. 

Vlll  Q87B.  About  the  economy  in  America? 


Response  Scale 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(Z) 

No  Information 

0 

33 

2.0 

2.1 

1 

39 

2.4 

2.5 

2 

90 

5.6 

5.7 

3 

148 

9.1 

9.3 

4 

157 

9.7 

9.9 

5 

336 

20.7 

21.2 

6 

202 

12.5 

12.7 

7 

221 

13.6 

13.9 

8 

208 

12.8 

13.1 

Great  Deal  of 

9 

75 

4.6 

4.7 

Information 

10 

76 

4.7 

4.8 

Don't  Know 

33 

2.0 

Missing 

No  Answer 

2_ 

0.1 

Mlsslne 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

I have  only  a very  few  more  questions.  People  have  different 
amounts  of  Information  about  various  things . On  this  card 
Is  a scale  from  zero  to  10.  Ten  stands  for  a great  deal  of 
Information.  Zero,  of  course,  stands  for  no  Information  at 
all. 

V112  087C.  About  national  defense  In  general? 


Response  Scale 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(%) 

No  Information 

0 

108 

6.7 

6.9 

1 

93 

5.7 

5.9 

2 

168 

10.4 

10.7 

3 

246 

15.2 

15.6 

4 

222 

13.7 

14.1 

5 

315 

19.4 

20.0 

6 

140 

8.6 

8.9 

7 

119 

7.3 

7.6 

8 

91 

5.6 

5.8 

Great  Deal  of 

9 

37 

2.3 

2.4 

Information 

10 

35 

2.2 

2.2 

Don ' t Know 

43 

2.7 

Missing 

No  Answer 

3 

0.2 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

« 


I have  only  a very  few  more  questions.  People  have  different 
amounts  of  information  about  various  things.  On  this  card 
is  a scale  from  zero  to  10.  Ten  stands  for  a great  deal  of 
information.  Zero,  of  course,  stands  for  no  information  at 
all. 

V113  Q87D.  About  the  Soviet  Union? 


Response  Scale 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

tt) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(Z) 

No  Information 

0 

176 

10.9 

11.2 

1 

159 

9.8 

10.1 

2 

232 

14.3 

14.8 

3 

287 

17.7 

18.3 

4 

172 

10.6 

10.9 

5 

250 

15.4 

15.9 

6 

96 

5.9 

6.1 

7 

83 

5.1 

5.3 

8 

61 

3.8 

3.9 

Great  Deal  of 

9 

29 

1.8 

1.8 

Information 

10 

27 

1.7 

1.7 

Don't  Know 

47 

2.9 

Missing 

No  Answer 

1 

0.1 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

A-164 


I have  only  a very  few  more  questions.  People  have  different 
amounts  of  Information  about  various  things.  On  this  card 
Is  a scale  from  zero  to  10.  Ten  stands  for  a great  deal  of 
Information.  Zero,  of  course,  stands  for  no  Information  at 


V114  Q87E.  About  civil  defense  in  America? 


Response  Scale 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(X) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(X) 

No  Information 

0 

149 

9.2 

9.5 

1 

161 

9.9 

10.2 

2 

261 

16.1 

16.6 

3 

268 

16.5 

17.0 

4 

214 

13.2 

13.6 

5 

256 

15.8 

16.3 

6 

96 

5.9 

6.1 

7 

67 

4.1 

4.3 

8 

57 

3.5 

3.6 

Great  Deal  of 

9 

24 

1.5 

1.5 

Information 

10 

22 

1.4 

1.4 

Don't  Know 

43 

2.7 

Missing 

No  Answer 

2 

0.1 

Mlsslne 

Absolute 

Frequency 


Relative  Adjusted 
Frequency  Frequency 


Don't  Know 


Missing 

Missing 


TOTAL 


T . “•! 


V307  Q88A.  (IF  ANY  "YES"  TO  Q88) : If  you  recall,  would  you  please 

tell  me  where  It  was  from. 


[1 

Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

CO 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

CO 

NOVA,  TV  Program  on 

civil  defense 

1 

0.1 

0.4 

CBS,  60  Minutes,  TV 

Program 

24 

1.5 

9.7 

Other  TV  Program* 

101 

6.2 

40.9 

Radio  Program 

18 

1.1 

7.3 

Newspaper  or  Magazine 

89 

5.5 

36.0 

Other  Media 

14 

0.9 

5.7 

Inapplicable 

1303 

80.4 

Missing 

Don't  Know 

55 

3.4 

Missing 

No  Answer 

15 

0.9 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

^Includes  unspecified  TV  Programs. 
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Q38.  Right  now,  how  would  you  compare  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 

United  States  regarding  strategic  offensive  weapons  designed 
for  attack  purposes.  Would  you  say  the  Soviet  Union  is 
much  stronger,  stronger,  weaker,  or  much  weaker  than  the 
United  States?  Or  are  they  about  equal  in  strength? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(X) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(X) 

USSR  Much  Stronger 

132 

8.1 

8.9 

USSR  Stronger 

420 

25.9 

28.2 

Both  About  Equal 

768 

47.4 

51.5 

USSR  Weaker 

151 

9.3 

10.1 

USSR  Much  Weaker 

20 

1.2 

1.3 

Don't  Know 

124 

7.7 

Missing 

No  Answer 

5 

0.3 

Missing 

TOTAL 

* 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

Q39.  How  about  defensive  weapons — those  designed  only  for  defending 
against  an  attack?  Again,  at  the  present  time,  do  you  feel 
the  Soviet  Union  is  much  stronger,  stronger,  weaker,  or  much 
weaker  than  the  United  States  in  overall  defensive  strength? 

Or  are  they  about  equal? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(*> 

Adj  us ted 
Frequency 
(X) 

USSR  Much  Stronger 

107 

6.6 

7.3 

USSR  Stronger 

365 

22.5 

24.7 

Both  About  Equal 

762 

47.0 

51.7 

USSR  Weaker 

224 

13.8 

15.2 

USSR  Much  Weaker 

17 

1.0 

1.2 

Don't  Know 

144 

8.9 

Missing 

No  Answer 

1 

0.1 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

V39  Q40.  Similarly,  both  countries  have  civil  defense  programs  that 

•re  designed  to  protect  people  in  the  event  of  an  attack. 
Prom  what  you  know,  do  you  feel  the  Soviet  Union's  civil 
defense  efforts  today  are  much  stronger,  stronger,  about 
equal,  weaker,  or  much  weaker  than  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

cz) 

Adj  usted 
Frequency 
(%) 

USSR  Much  Stronger 

211 

13.0 

16.6 

USSR  Stronger 

432 

26.7 

33.9 

Both  About  Equal 

467 

28.8 

36.7 

USSR  Weaker 

156 

9.6 

12.2 

USSR  Much  Weaker 

8 

0.5 

0.6 

Don't  Know 

346 

21.4 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

Now  using  the  same  desirability  card  as  we  did  just  now, 

I would  like  to  ask  you  a few  questions  on  disarmament. 

If  our  government  decided  to  sign  a general  disarmament 
treaty,  there  are  probably  some  conditions  that  you  would 
want  our  country  to  insist  upon.  Taking  one  condition  at 
a time  how  desirable  is  it  that  it  be  met  before  our  country 
actually  signs  a treaty. 

Q43A.  a safe  and  secure  inspection  system  operated  by  the  United 
Nations  or  by  inspection  teams  from  opposing  nations  (for 
example,  the  U.S.  would  inspect  Russia  and  they  would 
inspect  us). 


Response  Scale 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(« 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(X) 

Highly  Undesirable 

-3 

235  • 

14.5 

15.3 

-2 

91 

5.6 

5.9 

-1 

90 

5.6 

5.9 

Neutral 

9 

210 

13.0 

13.7 

+1 

178 

11.0 

11.6 

+2 

189 

11.7 

12.3 

Highly  Desirable 

+3 

542 

33.5 

35.3 

Don't  Know 

85 

5.2 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

fj 


Now  using  the  same  desirability  card  as  we  did  just  now, 

I would  like  to  ask  you  a few  questions  on  disarmament. 

If  our  government  decided  to  sign  a general  disarmament 
treaty,  there  are  probably  some  conditions  that  you 
would  want  our  country  to  Insist  upon.  Taking  one  condition 
at  a time  how  desirable  is  It  that  it  be  met  before  our 
country  actually  signs  a treaty. 

Each  nation  having  an  army  that  is  only  large  enough  to 
maintain  Internal  order. 


Response  Scale 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Highly  Undesirable 

-3 

303 

18.7 

19.8 

-2 

133 

8.2 

8.7 

-1 

136 

8.4 

8.9 

Neutral 

0 

205 

12.7 

13.4 

+1 

191 

11.8 

12.5 

+2 

177 

10.9 

11.6 

Highly  Desirable 

+3 

385 

23.8 

25.2 

Don't  Know 

88 

5.4 

Missing 

No  Ansyer 

2 

0.1 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

V53  Q43B. 
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Now  using  the  same  desirability  card  as  we  did  just  now, 

I would  like  to  ask  you  a few  questions  on  disarmament. 

If  our  government  decided  to  sign  a general  disarmament 
treaty,  there  are  probably  some  conditions  that  you 
would  want  our  country  to  insist  upon.  Taking  one  condition 
at  a time  how  desirable  is  it  that  it  be  met  before  our 
country  actually  signs  a treaty. 

Q43C.  A U.N.  Police  Force  controlling  enough  nuclear  weapons 
to  be  the  strongest  army  in  the  world. 


disarmament  agreements  that  the  United  States  could  make 
with  other  nations.  Please  tell  me  how  desirable  you 
think  each  one  would  be. 


V55  Q43D.  Eliminate  all  nuclear  tests,  including  underground  tests. 


Response  Scale 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Highly  Undesirable 

-3 

229 

14.1 

15.1 

-2 

115 

7.1 

7.6 

-1 

133 

8.2 

8.8 

Neutral 

0 

211 

13.0 

13.9 

+1 

170 

10.5 

11.2 

+2 

162 

10.0 

10.7 

Highly  Desirable 

+3 

495 

30.6 

32.7 

Don’t  Know 

101 

6.2 

Miss ing 

No  Answer 

4 

0.2 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 
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k Now  I'm  going  to  ask  some  questions  about  possible  partial 

disarmament  agreements  that  the  United  States  could  make 
with  other  nations.  Please  tell  me  how  desirable  you 
think  each  one  would  be. 

V56  Q43E.  Prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  those  countries 

that  do  not  have  them  now. 


Response  Scale 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(X) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(X) 

Highly  Undesirable 

-3 

107 

6.6 

7.0 

-2 

55 

3.4 

3.6 

-1 

71 

4.4 

4.6 

Neutral 

0 

167 

10.3 

10.9 

+1 

166 

10.2 

10.8 

+2 

195 

' 12.0 

12.7 

Highly  Desirable 

+3 

773 

47.7 

50.4 

Don't  Know 

86 

5.3 

Missing 

TOTAL 


1620 


100.0 


100.0 


Highly  Undesirable 

-3 

200 

12.3 

13.0 

-2 

64 

4.0 

4.2 

-1 

94 

5.8 

6.1 

0 

175 

11.0 

11.7 

Neutral 

+1 

163 

10.1 

10.6 

+2 

201 

12.4 

13.1 

Highly  Desirable 

+3 

635 

39.2 

41.3 

Don't  Know 

84 

5.2 

Hissing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

Relative 

Frequency 

CX) 


Adjusted 

Frequency 

(X) 


Absolute 

Frequency 


Response  Scale 


Now  I'm  going  to  ask  some  questions  about  possible  partial 
disarmament  agreements  that  the  United  States  could  — ir+ 
with  other  nations*  Please  tell  me  how  desirable  you 
think  each  one  would  be. 


Q43F.  Agree  with  the  Sovets  to  decrease  the  number  of  nuclear 
weapons  they,  and  ourselves,  already  have? 


V57 


Now  I'm  going  to  ask  some  questions  about  possible  partial 
disarmament  agreements  that  the  United  States  could 
with  other  nations.  Please  tell  me  how  desirable  you 
think  each  one  would  be. 

Q43G.  All  of  the  nuclear  powers  agree  to  maintain  not  more 
than  the  number  of  nuclear  bombs  and  missiles  that 
they  have  now. 


Response  Scale 


Absolute 

Frequency 


Relative 

Frequency 

(X) 


Adjusted 

Frequency 

(X) 


Highly  Undesirable 

-3 

146 

9.0 

9.6 

-2 

62 

3.8 

4.1 

-1 

69 

4.3 

4.5 

Neutral 

0 

238 

14.7 

15.6 

+1 

?08 

12.8 

13.6 

+2 

213 

13.1 

13.9 

Highly  Desirable 

+3 

591 

36.5 

38.7 

Don't  Know 

93 

5.7 

Missini 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 
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Now  I'ib  going  to  ask  some  questions  about  possible  partial 
disarmament  agreements  that  the  United  States  could  make 
with  other  nations.  Please  tell  me  how  desirable  you 
think  each  one  would  be. 


V59 


Q43H.  Agree  with  all  nations  to  stop  all  shipments  of  conventional 
arms  to  all  other  nations. 


Response  Scale 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(X) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(X) 

Highly  Undesirable 

-3 

120 

7.4 

7.8 

-2 

73 

4.5 

4.8 

-1 

106 

6.5 

6.9 

Neutral 

0 

190 

11.7 

12.4 

+1 

202 

12.5 

13.2 

+2 

188 

11.6 

12.3 

Highly  Desirable 

+3 

654 

40.4 

42.7 

Don’t  Know 

85 

5.2 

Missing 

No 

2 

0.1 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

Nov  I'm  going  to  ask  some  questions  about  possible  partial 
disarmament  agreements  that  the  United  States  could  make 
with  other  nations.  Please  tell  me  how  desirable  you 
think  each  one  would  be. 


Q43I.  Agree  with  Russia  to  have  no  antimissile  missiles 
(ABM's)  at  all. 


Absolute 

Frequency 


Adjusted 

Frequency 

(Z) 


Highly  Undesirable 


Neutral 


Highly  Desirable 
Don't  Know 
Ho  Answer 


I 

Now  I'm  going  to  ask  some  questions  about  possible  partial 
disarmament  agreements  that  the  United  States  could  make 
with  other  nations.  Please  tell  me  how  desirable  you 
think  each  one  would  be. 

V62  Q43K.  Agree  with  all  nuclear  powers  to  destroy  all  of  their  bombs 

and  missiles;  that  is,  to  do  away  with  all  bombs  and  missiles 
already  in  existence. 


Response  Scale 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(X) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(X) 

Highly  Undesirable 

-3 

361 

22.3 

23.7 

-2 

90 

5.6 

5.9 

-1 

106 

6.5 

7.0 

Neutral 

0 

184 

11.4 

12.1 

+1 

132 

8.1 

8.7 

+2 

112 

6.9 

7.3 

Highly  Desirable 

+3 

539 

33.3 

35.4 

Don't  Know 

94 

5.8 

Hissing 

No  Answer 

2 

0.1 

Hiss ins 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

» 


V63  Q44.  Here  la  another  card.  How  likely  do  you  consider  It  to 


he  that  aajor  progress  In  arms  control  between  ourselves 
and  the  Soviets  will  be  made  In  the  next  couple  of  years— 
by  about  1980? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(X) 

Adj  suted 
Frequency 
(X) 

Very  Likely 

77 

4.8 

5.1 

Likely 

270 

16.7 

18.0 

50-50  Chance 

551 

34.0 

36.8 

Unlikely 

387 

23.9 

25.8 

Very  Unlikely 

213 

13.1 

14.2 

Don't  Know 

122 

7.5 

Miss ins 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

> 


Have  you  over  had  direct  experience  wlthl 


13)  t Mica  did  this  happen? 


V264  Q.  80B.  (IF  YES  TO  Q.  80) : Where  was  that? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(X) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(X) 

Alabama 

15 

0.9 

4.6 

Arkansas 

14 

0.9 

4.3 

Illinois 

24 

1.5 

7.3 

Indiana 

11 

0.7 

3.4 

Kansas 

23 

1.4 

7.0 

Michigan 

18 

1.1 

5.5 

Missouri 

12 

0.7 

3.7 

Ohio 

29 

1.8 

8.8 

Oklahoma 

27 

1.7 

8.2 

Texas 

31 

1.9 

9.5 

Other* 

124 

8.1 

37.2 

Inapplicable 

1281 

79.1 

Missing 

No  Answer 

11 

0.7 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

*This  includes  tornado  experiences  reported  in  many  other 
areas  with  frequencies  below  10. 


V269  Q.  81B.  (IF  YES  TO  Q.  81):  Where  wee  that? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(X) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(Z) 

California 

15 

0.9 

5.4 

Illinois 

13 

0.8 

4.7 

Iowa 

10 

0.6 

3.6 

Kansas 

11 

0.7 

4.0 

Louisiana 

16 

1.0 

5.8 

Montana 

13 

0.8 

4.7 

Ohio 

15 

0.9 

5.4 

Pennsylvania 

14 

0.9 

5.0 

Tennessee 

11 

0.7 

4.0 

Texas 

15 

0.9 

5,4 

West  Virginia 

10 

0.6 

3.6 

Foreign  Country 

14 

0.9 

5.0 

Other* 

121 

7.5 

43.7 

Inapplicable 

1328 

82.0 

Missing 

No  Answer 

14 

0.9 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

*This  includes  flood  experiences 
areas  with  frequencies  below  10. 
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V274.  Q.  82B.  (IF  YES  TO  Q.  82) s Where  vas  that? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(&) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Connecticut 

11 

0.7 

3.2 

Florida 

69 

4.3 

19.9 

Louisiana 

25 

1.5 

7.2 

Massachusetts 

23 

1.4 

6.6 

New  Jersey 

26 

1.6 

7.5 

New  York 

44 

2.7 

12.7 

North  Carolina 

31 

1.9 

9.0 

Pennsylvania 

10 

0.6 

2.9 

Texas 

22 

1.4 

6.4 

Foreign  Country 

36 

2.2 

10.4 

Other* 

49 

3.4 

14.3 

Inapplicable 

1265 

78.1 

Missing 

Don't  Know 

1 

0.1 

Missing 

No  Answer 

8 

0.5 

Mlssins 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

deludes  hurricane  experiences  reported  in  many  other 
areas  with  frequencies  below  10.  y 
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MM 


Where  wee  Chat? 


Absolute 

Frequency 


Relative  Adjusted 
Frequency  Frequency 


Response 


California 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Washington 

Foreign  Country 

Other* 

Inapplicable 

No  Answer 

TOTAL 


Missing 

Missing 


*This  Includes  earthquake  experiences  reported  In  many  other 
areas  with  frequencies  below  10. 


(IF  "YES"  TO  Q84):  What  happened,  that  la,  uhat  severity  of  danger/damage  occurred? 


uries  Involving  ln-patlent  care  and/or  total  destruction 


5 

' 
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V228,  Q.  84C,  Where  disaster  2 occurred 


: 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

00 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

CO 

Michigan 

2 

0.1 

22.2 

Montana 

1 

0.1 

11.1 

New  Hampshire 

1 

0.1 

11.1 

Foreign  Country 

5 

0.3 

55.6 

Inapplicable 

1427 

88.1 

Missing 

No  Answer 

184 

11.4 

Miss Ins 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

iOO.O 

\ ■■ 
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V287,  Q84C.  Where  disaster  1 occurred. 


Absolute 

Frequency 


Relative 

Frequency 

(X) 


Adjusted 

Frequency 

(X) 


Response 

California 
Michigan 
New  York 
Foreign  Country 
Other* 
Inapplicable 
No  Answer 
TOTAL 


1.0 


8.8 


0.9 


1.1 


2.8 


24.9 


5.3 


49.2 


88.1 


Missing 


Miss  in 


100.0 


100.0 


*Thls  Includes  other  major  disaster  experiences  reported 
in  many  other  areas  with  frequencies  below  10. 


V293  Q85.  Did  you  or  your  family  every  have  to  evacuate  your  home? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(X) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(X) 

Yes 

197 

12.2 

12.2 

No 

1412 

* 

87.2 

87.8 

No  Answer 

11 

0.7 

Miss Ins 

TOTAL 


1620 


100.0 


100.0 


V294  Q85A.  (IP  "YES"  TO  Q85) : How  did  this  come  about? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(Z) 

Pire 

33 

2.0 

18.5 

Power  Outage 

« 

2 

0.1 

1.1 

Specified  Storm 

35 

2.2 

19.7 

Unspecified  Storm 

19 

1.2 

10.7 

Conblnation  of  storm  and 
power  outage 

2 

0.1 

1.1 

Flood 

56 

3.5 

31.5 

Other 

31 

1.9 

17.4 

Inapplicable 

1411 

87.1 

Missing 

No  Answer 

31 

1.9 

Miss  ins 

TOTAL 


1620 


100.0 


100.0 


Absolute 

Frequency 


Adjusted 

Frequency 

(Z) 


■■■ 


(IF  "YES"  TO  Q8S) : How  long  a Clan  vu  It  before  you  were  able 
to  return  to  your  residence? 


Absolute 

Frequency 


Relative 

Frequency 

(Z) 


2 Days  or  Couple  of  Days 


S Days  or  Less  Than  a Week 


2 < 3 Weeks 


3 Weeks  < 1 Month 


More  Than  a Month 


Inapplicable 


Missing 


Missin; 


TOTAL 


V297  Q86.  Have  you  ever  been  In  a situation  In  which  you  provided 

temporary  housing  for  other  people,  whether  Individuals  or 
families,  who  had  to  evacuate  their  hoaefr}? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

CO 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(X) 

Yes 

184 

11.4 

11.4 

No 

1433 

88.3 

88.6 

No  Answer 

3 

0.2 

)Os*£n« 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

V298  Q86A.  (IF  "YES"  TO  Q86) : How  did  this  happen? 
(Reason  temporary  housing  needed.) 


Absolute 

Relative 

Adjusted 

Response 

Frequency 

Frequency 

Frequency 

Fire 

42 

2.6 

23.5 

Power  Outage 

12 

0.7 

6.7 

Specified  Storm 

40 

2.5 

22.3 

Unspecified  Storm 

19 

1.2 

10.6 

Combination  storm  and  power 
outage 

2 

0.1 

1.1 

Flood 

33 

2.0 

18.4 

Other  reasons 

31 

1.9 

17.3 

Inapplicable 

1432 

88.4 

Missing 

Don’t  Know 

1 

0.1 

Missing 

No  Answer 


8 


0.5 


Missing 


V299  Q86B.  When  was  that? 


Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(X) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(X) 

Before  1920 

1 

0.1 

0.6 

1925  - 1929 

1 

0.1 

0.6 

1930  - 1934 

2 

0.1 

1.2 

1935  - 1939 

4 

0.2 

2.4 

1940  - 1944 

2 

0.1 

1.2 

1945  - 1949 

5 

0.3 

3.0 

1950  - 1954 

5 

0.3 

3.0 

1955  - 1959 

12 

0.7 

7.1 

1960  - 1964 

18 

1.1 

10.7 

1965  - 1969 

28 

1.7 

16.6 

1970  - 1974 

34 

2.1 

20.1 

1975  to  present 

56 

3.5 

33.1 

More  than  1 experience 

1 

0.1 

0.6 

Inapplicable 

1434 

88.5 

Missing 

Don't  Know 

5 

0.3 

Missing 

No  Answer 

12 

0.7 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

V300  Q86C.  (IF  "YES"  TO  Q86) : Where  did  this  take  place? 


I 


— 

F 

Response 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(X) 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(X) 

California 

f! 

13 

0.8 

7.6 

Michigan 

10 

0.6 

5.8 

New  York 

15 

0.9 

8.8 

Foreign  Country 

10 

0.6 

5.8 

Other* 

123 

7.4 

72.2 

Inapplicable 

[ 

1434 

88.5 

Missing 

No  Answer 

15 

0.9 

Missing 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

Next  I'm  going  to  read  you  some  statements  about  situations 
which  may  exist  in  our  nation's  civil  defense.  Not  all 
of  them  are  likely  to  come  about.  Regardless  of  their 
likelihood,  please  tell  me  how  much  you  personally  would 
like  to  see  each  one  happen  or  hot  happen.  We  will  use 
a simple  scale,  where  minus  three  indicates  you  would  find 
the  situation  highly  undesirable,  zero  indicates  you  neither 
favor  nor  oppose  it,  and  plus  three  indicates  you  would 
find  the  situation  highly  desirable. 

V50  Q42E,  How  desirable  would  it  be  for  the  Government  to  have  a 

program  to  build  blast  shelters,  that  is,  shelters  that 
could  protect  people  against  the  primary,  or  direct,  effects 
of  nuclear  weapons  as  well  as  against  fallout? 


Response  Scale 

Absolute 

Frequency 

Relative 

Frequency 

(tt 

Adjusted 

Frequency 

(%) 

Highly  Undesirable 

-3 

106 

6.5 

6.8 

-2 

59 

3.6 

3.8 

-1 

76 

4.7 

4.9 

Neutral 

0 

177 

10.9 

11.4 

+1 

244 

15.1 

15.7 

+2 

246 

15.2 

15.8 

Highly  Desirable 

+3 

648 

40.0 

41.6 

Don't  Know 

57 

3.5 

Missing 

, 

No  Answer 

7 

0.4 

Missing 

[ * 

TOTAL 

1620 

100.0 

100.0 

t 

I ' 
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Now  I'm  going  to  ask  some  questions  about  possible  partial 
disarmament  agreements  that  the  United  States  could  make 
with  ocher  nations.  Please  tell  me  how  desirable  you 
think  each  one  would  be. 

Q43J.  Agree  with  Russia  not  to  have  any  programs  of  Civil  Defense 
that  is,  programs  to  protect  civilian  population  against 
nuclear  attack. 


Absolute 

Frequency 


Relative  Adjusted 
Frequency  Frequency 

(Z>  (Z) 


Highly  Undesirable  -3 


Neutral 


Highly  Desirable 
Don't  Know 

Ho  Answer 


Missing 

Missing 


TOTAL 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  University  Center  for  Urban  Research,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  commissioned 
Marketing  Information  Service  to  conduct  the  1978  nationwide  survey  of  attitudes 
toward  foreign  affairs  and  Civil  Defense.  This  survey  is  part  of  a larger  continuing 
assessment  of  attitudinal  changes  over  time  and  one  in  a series  of  surveys  commis- 
sioned by  the  University.  MIS  was  also  selected  to  conduct  the  previous  survey  in 
1972. 


The  current  survey  concluded  with  1 ,620 completed  personal  interviews  with  adu'ts 
(age  18  or  over)  residing  in  the  conterminous  United  States.  MIS  was  responsible 
for  designing  the  sample,  administering  the  interview  and  editing  the  resultant  data. 
This  report  describes  MIS's  methodological  approach  to  this  survey. 
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METHODOLOGY 


' 


SampleDesi< 


The  sample  for  this  study  Mas  drawn  from  the  national  probability  sample  coopera- 
tively developed  by  Marketing  Information  Service  and  Morris  Hansen,  a former 
statistical  director  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Our  approach  was  first  to  stratify  the  country  into  the  four  census  regions  (North- 
east, North  Central,  South  and  West),  then  stratify  by  large  metropolitan  areas, 
all  other  metropolitan  areas  and  all  other  territory.  Additional  stratifications 
were  made  by  rate  of  growth,  percent  employed  in  manufacturing,  percent  non- 
white, size  and  age  of  family,  and  a special  social  indicator  index  composed  of 
housing  features. 

The  results  of  tue  stratification  gave  us  100  separate  and  distinct  strata  covering 
the  entire  conterminous  United  States  population.  Each  of  these  strata  was  assigned 
one  primary  sampling  unit  (PSU).  Within  each  primary  sampling  unit,  two  to  twelve 
sample  segments  (SSU  - secondary  sampling  unit)  were  desigiated.  A sample  seg- 
ment consisted  of  approximately  100  housing  units  althou^i  this  varied  widely  in 
some  cases.  Within  each  of  the  sample  segments,  MIS  grouped  units  of  25  housing 
units  to  be  used  as  the  basic  frames  for  selecting  respondents. 

A specific  selection  procedure  was  then  imposed  to  insure  representation  of  all 
age  groups  and  family  members.  (See  appendix  for  copies  of  the  twelve  selection 
tables  used.) 

The  following  table  outlines  the  sample  frequencies  and  population  comparison: 
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Sample  Frequencies  Compared  to  Popu  I a t ' on 


# 

Thousands 

V ariarc 

Northeast 

374 

23.1 

35,761 

23.4 

- .3ro 

North  Central 

399 

24.6 

38,761 

25.4 

- . 6ro 

South 

520 

32.1 

49,189 

32.2 

- .1*6 

West 

327 

20.2 

28,986 

19.0 

♦ 1 .2*0 

Totals 

1,620 

100.0 

152,697 

100.0 

0 

Regional  Composition  of  Sar 


Northeast 


North  Central 


South 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
Rhode  Island 
New  York 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


Ohio 

Indiana 

I llinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Missouri 

Iowa 

Kansaa 

Nebraska 

SouthOakota 

North  Dakota 

Minnesota 


Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Maryland 

West  Virginia 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Texas 


Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Idaho 

Washington 
Oregon 
Cal  ifornia 
Nevada 


Althou^i  rigorous  attempts  were  made  to  complete  interviews  in  all  of  the  100  PSU's 
four  PSU's  failed  to  generate  completed  interviews.  The  sample  is  designed  to 
accommodate  this  occurrence  by  the  inclusion  of  "sister"  PSU's  for  those  PSU's 
which  are  not  self-determined.  Thus,  if  representation  is  not  achieved  in  one 


PSU  but  is  in  the  sister  PSU,  the  impact  of  no  interviews  coming  from  a single 
PSU  is  minimized.  A listing  of  the  PSU's  yielding  no  completed  interviews  and 
the  "sister"  PSU  which  did  yield  interviews  is  as  follows: 


( 


23 


» ■ 


i 

i 

? 

\ 


■ 


122  (Hartford.  New  Britain) 

143  (Ulster  County,  New  York) 

222  (Madison,  Wisconsin) 

354  (Calhoun/C lay/Doane,  * 
West  Virginia) 


121  (Bridgeport/Stamford 
Norwalk) 

144  (Montgomery/Otsego  14 

Counties,  New  York) 

221  (Lansing,  Michigan)  15 

353  (Oran^burg,  South  Carolina)  9 


Estimate  of  Reliability 


Rate  of  Occurrence: 


Less 

Than 

More 

Than  n 

*t 

Total 

Sample 

(1620) 

1.4 

North 

East 

(374) 

1.2 

North 

Central 

(399) 

1.2 

South 

(520) 

1.2 

West 

(327) 

1.2 

10% 

90%  .09 

1.0 

1.9 

1.8 

1.6 

2.0 

20% 

80%  .16 

1.4 

..  2.5 

2.4 

2.1 

2.7 

30% 

70%  .21 

1.6 

2.8 

2.8 

2.4 

3.0 

40% 

60%  .24 

1.7 

3.0 

2.9 

2.6 

3.3 

50% 

.25 

1.7 

3.1 

3.0 

2.6 

3.3 

♦The  t value  used  is  a prescribed  t value  suggested  for  use  with  this  particular 
sample. 

Note:  This  table  may  be  used  in  calculating  the  reliability  for  specific  statistics 
contained  in  data  tabulations 


Data  Collection 

I 

1 . Pretest 


Prior  to  Initiating  this  survey  nationwide,  MIS  conducted  a pretest  during 

( 

September,  1978,  in  the  Atlanta  area.  Over  20  personal  interviews  we-e 

completed,  and,  subsequently,  document  revisions  were  made.  The  final  * 

survey  instrument  required  approximately  one  hour  to  administer. 

2.  Time  Period 


Actual  interviewing  took  place  during  October -Dec ember,  1978. 
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3.  Interviewers 


f 

■ 


I 


1 i 
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Since  MIS  has  facilities  to  provide  coverage  across  the  ■'ation,  with  several 
thousand  salaried  and  part-time  field  interviewers,  project  personnel  are 
recruited  primarily  from  this  group,  as  was  the  case  with  this  survey.  We 
recruited  additional  interviewers  through  organizations  and  individuals  known 
from  previous  surveys.  The  experienced  and  known  or  recommended  applicants 
were  interviewed  and  their  references  validated.  Qualities  always  emphasized 
were  integrity  and  dependability  as  well  as  adequate  intellectual  capacity. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  the  keys  to  quality  data  collection  are  adequate  initial 
briefing  and  training  of  interviewers  combined  with  both  supervisory  and  man- 
agement follow-up.  If  the  interviewer  is  acquainted  not  only  with  the  study 
mechanics  but  also  with  the  basic  study  objectives,  the  tendency  to  adhere  to 
instructions  and  specifications  is  greatly  enhanced.  Once  a clear  understand 
ingof  what  is  expected  exists,  it  becomes  management's  responsibility 
evaluate  performance  and  determine  what,  if  any,  changes  should  be  made. 

For  this  survey,  interviewers  were  briefed  verbally  and  provided  with  detailed 
written  instructions.  (See  appendix.)  Ready  access  to  the  local  supervisor 
was  available  on  a daily  basis  so  that  question  which  arose  could  be  resolved 
quickly  and  consistently.  The  work  of  each  interviewer  was  reviewed  daily  to 
insure  specifications  were  met.  Where  additional  coaching  was  necessary, 
this  was  accomplished  through  the  local  supervisor  or  MIS  headquarters  field 
supervisors  who  maintained  overall  operational  control  of  the  field  work 

*.  Callback  Procedures 

' Interviewers  were  instructed  to  make  three  attempts  to  complete  an  interview 
with  me  designated  respondent.  One  attempt  was  required  after  6:00  p.m. 


i 

( 
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during  the  week  and  another  on  a weekend.  All  callbacks  were  made  on 
different  days  at  different  times. 

5.  Verification 

Over  15%  of  all  interviews  were  validated  by  field  supervisors  to  insure  hi$f« 
quality  data.  This  procedure  involved  contacting  the  listed  respondent,  by 
telephone  or  in  person,  verifying  that  the  correct  person  in  the  household 
was  interviewed  (reviewing  the  selection  table)  and  checking  responses  to 
selected  questions.  Our  confidence  in  this  procedure  results  from  the  con- 
sistent production  of  higi  quality  data  over  the  years. 

Editing 

The  MIS  editing  process  is  designed  to  clarify  and  validate  data  for  logic  and  con- 
sistency. For  this  survey,  each  document  was  subjected  to  a two-phased  edit 
process,  the  first  review  was  conducted  by  the  field  supervisor  or  a designated 
assistant  who  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  questionnaire.  Completed  documents 
were  examined  for  completeness,  skipped  pages,  illegible  responses  and  unusual 
or  unexplained  circumstances.  This  process  served  two  functions:  it  was  the  first 
cut  at  getting  data  reasonably  intact  for  additional  processing  and  also  served  as 
an  additional  measure  of  interviewer  performance.  It  also  had  the  advantage  of 
spotting  and  correcting  errors  and  omissions  when  the  interview  was  still  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  both  the  interviewer  and  the  respondent.  Documents  which  passed  the 
field  edit  review  were  sent  to  headquarters  as  soon  as  they  were  judged  complete. 

The  second  review  was  conducted  by  the  headquarters  editing  staff.  Documents 
received  in  editing  were  carefully  read  to  check  for  completeness,  logic,  consis- 
tency and  correct  following  of  skip  patterns.  Documents  which  have  defects  were 
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discussed  with  the  edit  supervisor  individually.  Those  cases  where  it  appeared 
necessary  to  resolve  the  question  by  getting  more  information  were  handled  in  one  ’ 
of  two  ways  — calling  the  respondent  direct  or  returning  the  document  to  the  field 
for  additional  handling. 

In  order  for  the  edit  unit  to  appreciate  fully  the  study  objectives  and  instructions, 
they  were  briefed  and  provided  with  full  interviewer  instructions  as  well  as  the 
survey  document.  In  this  fashion,  the  editors  knew  what  was  expected  of  field 
interviewers  and  how  this  related  to  the  study  objectives. 

Initially,  the  editors  met  to  discuss  individual  problem  areas.  During  this  session, 
the  supervisor  introduced  real  problems  which  have  been  encountered.  A discussion 
concerning  resolution  of  the  problems  followed.  This  meeting  served  to  enhance 
understanding  of  generalized  problems  and  their  resolution.  Subsequent  meetings 
were  held  at  the  option  of  the  edit  supervisor  or  study  director.  The  work  of  each 
editor  was  reviewed  by  the  edit  supervisor  and/or  a designated  assistant  to  insure 
a consistent  quality  of  data  from  this  unit. 
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H*r«  Is  * simple  scale.  HAND  RESPONDENT  CARD  1.  On  this  scale,  zero 
stands  for  a situation  In  which  there  are  no  world  tensions  at  all,  and 
ten  represents  extreme  tensions  In  the  world.  POINT  TO  THE  NUMBERS 
WHILE  EXPLAINING. 


What  number  would  you  say  best  represents  the  level  of  world  tensions 
just  about  now? 


CODE  88  FOR  "DON'T  KNOW") 


2.  Which  number  on  the  card  best  represents  the  world  tensions  that  you 
personally  expect  by  about  1980 — that  is,  just  about  two  years  from 
now? 


(ENTER  NUMBER.  HERE  OR 
CODE  88  FOR  "DON'T  KNOW") 


3.  And  which  number  represents  best  your  opinion  as  to  world  tensions  just 
about  two  years  ago  in  late  1976? 


(ENTER  NUMBER  HERE  OR 
CODE  88  FOR  "DON'T  KNOW") 

TAKE  BACK  CARD  1 

Here  is  another  card  (HAND  RESPONDENT  CARD  2) . Please  tell  me  which  of 
I | these  statements  best  represents  your  opinion  on  the  following  Issues: 

I 

4.  How  likely  do  you  think  it  is  that  we're  In  for  another  big  World 
War — on*  where  nuclear  weapons  would  be  used?  INTERVIEWER: 

[ , MARK  "NEVER  WILL  HAPPEN"  ONLY  IF  RESPONDENT  GIVES  SUCH  AN  ANSWER 

SPONTANEOUSLY. 


Very  likely..... 1 

Likely 2 

50-50  chance „ 3 

Unlikely 4 

Very  unlikely 5 

Never  will  happen 6 

Don't  know 8 
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5.  Between  now  and  about  1985,  how  likely  do  you  feci  it  la  that  a war 
will  occur  between  China  and  the  Soviet  Union? 

Very  likely  (ASK  A) ... .1 

Likely  (ASK  A) 2 

50-50  Chance  (ASK  A) . . .3 

Unlikely 4 

Vary  Unlikely 5 

Don't  Know 8 

A.  (IF  "vm  LIKELY.”  "LIKELY”  or  "50-50"  TO  0.5):  What  do  you 
feel  the  likelihood  would  be  that  the  United  States  would  be 
drawn  Into  such  a war,  that  Is  one  between  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union? 


Very  likely 1 

Likely 2 

50-50  Chance 3 

Unlikely 4 

Very  Unlikely 5 

Don't  Know 8 


6..  Bov  we  have  a good  nuaber  of  nuclear  power  plants  around  the 
country  to  produce  electricity.  Other  nuclear  power  plants  are 
under  construction  and  wore  of  then  aay  be  built  In  the  future. 
Bow  likely  Is  it  that,  between  now  and  1985,  there  would  be  a 
najor  accident  at  a nuclear  power  plant,  that  is,  an  accident 
which  would  release  significant  radioactive  fallout? 


Very  likely 1 

Likely 2 

50-50  Chance 3 

Unlikely 4 

Very  Unlikely 5 

Don't  know .8 


7.  How  likely  Is  it  that  soae  group  of  terrorists  night  take  over  a 
nuclear  facility  and  threaten  nearby  coonunlties  unless  they  get 
their  way.  That  is,  how  likely  Is  It  that  an  occupation  of  a 
nuclear  power  plant  by  terrorists  to  threaten  the  lives  of  people 
In  the  area  would  happen  between  now  and  1985? 

Very  likely 1 

Likely 2 

50-50  Chance 3 

Unlikely 4 

Very  unlikely 5 

Don't  know .....8 
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Between  now  and  1985,  how  likely  do  you  consider  it  Co  ba  chat 
soma  group  of  terrorises  will  claim  chat  they  hava  constructed 
a nuclear  weapon  and  that  they  will  use  It  against  a city  or 
another  community  unless  their  demands  are  met?  In  other  words, 
how  likely  is  It  that  we  might  experience  sn  American  city  to  be 
hostage  to  terrorists  armed  with  a nuclear  device? 


Very  likely 1 

Likely 2 

50-50  Chance 3 

Unlikely 4 

Very  unlikely 5 

Don't  know 8 


TAKE  BACK  CARD  2 


10.  What  kinds  of  things  would  have  to  happen  for  you  to  reach  the 
conclusion  that  a nuclear  war  is  almost  sure  to  come?  (PROBE.) 


If  it  were  to  come  about  at  all,  when  do  you  suppose  a nuclear  war 
is  most  likely  to  happen?  Within  a year  or  tow,  within  about  five 
years,  within  ten  years,  within  twenty  years,  or  more  than  twenty 
years  from  now?  INTERVIEWER:  MARK  "NEVER  WILL  HAPPEN"  ONLY  IP 
RESPONDENT  GIVES  SUCH  AN  ANSWER  SPONTANEOUSLY. 


Year  or  two  (1980)... 1 

Five  years 2 

Ten  years 3 

Twenty  years 

More  than  twenty  years 5 


Depends  (Please  Explain) . . . . 6 


Let  us  go  back  to  the  problem  of  nuclear  war  for  a moment . . . 


(HAND  RESPONDENT  CARD  3.)  In  your  judsmst. 
thoro  be  between  your  becoming  pretty  certain 
1«  coming  end  the  beginning  of  the  war  itaelf? 


No  time 

Minutes  (15-30). 

Hours 

About  one  day . . . 
Two  - three  days 
A week  or  more.. 
Don't  know 


What  are  some  of  the  main  things  that  you  would  do  in  this  period 
between  concluding  that  a war  is  going  to  come  and  the  actual  start 
of  the  war?  Please  tell  us  what  steps,  if  any  at  all,  you  and  you! 
family  would  take  in  such  circumstances.  (PROBE.) 


Using  this  card  (HAND  RESPONDENT  CARD  4)  would  you  again  pie 
me  which  of  the  statements  best  represents  your  opinion  on  th 
issues? 

13.  In  case  of  nuclear  war,  how  great  a danger  do  you 
think  there  is  that  the  area  around  here  would  be  a 
target? 


Certain  danger  (ASK  A) 
Great  danger  (ASK  A) . . 
Some  danger  (ASK  A) . . . 

Little  danger 

No  danger  at  all 

Don't  know 


(IF  "CERTAIN",  ''GREAT”  OR  "SOME  DANGER”  TO  0.133 ; 
What  is  it  around  here  that  would  make  this  area  a 
target?  INTERVIEWER:  RECORD  AS  MANY  ANSWERS  AS 
RESPONDENT  GIVES.  IF  RESPONDENT  GIVES  AN  ANSWER 
WHICH  DOES  NOT  INDICATE  A FUNCTION,  PROBE.  FOR 
EXAMPLE,  IF  RESPONDENT  SAYS  "JONES”,  PROBE  FOR 
"JONES  AIR  FORCE  BASE",  ETC. 


14.  * nuclear  war  occurred  end  this  area  iteelf  was  not  Che  target 

of  a direct  attack,  how  great  a danger  do  you  think  there  would 
he  from  fallout  around  here? 


Certain  danger 1 

Great  danger 2 

Some  danger 3 

Little  danger 4 

Mo  danger  at  all 5 

Don't  know 8 

TAKE  BACK  CARD  4 


Mow  with  this  card  (HAND  RESPONDENT  CARD  5) , please  indicate  which  of  the 
statements  comes  closest  to  your  opinion  on  these  Issues: 

15.  If  a nuclear  war  started  next  week,  how  good  are  the  chances  that 
people  around  here  would  survive? 


Very  good 1 

Fairly  good 2 

50-50  Chance 3 

Fairly  bad 4 

Very  bad 5 

Don't  know 8 


16.  How  good  would  the  chances  be  that  people  in  this  area  would  survive 
if  they  were  in  fallout  shelters? 


Very  good........ 1 

Fairly  good 2 

50-50  Chance 3 

Fairly  bad 4 

Very  bad 5 

Don't  know 8 


TAKE  BACK  CARD  5 


17.  In  general,  how  do  you  yourself  feel  about  public  fallout  shelters— 
are  you  strongly  in  favor  of  them,  somewhat  in  favor,  somewhat 
opposed,  or  strongly  opposed  to  them? 


Strongly  favor 1 

Somewhat  favor 2 

Somewhat  opposed 3 

Strongly  opposed 4 

Don't  know 8 
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19.  (HAND  RESPONDENT  CARD  5):  How  good  would  Che  chances  be  chat 
people  In  this  area  would  survive  If  they  were  In  blast 
shelters? 


Very  good  1 

Fairly  good 2 

50-50  chance 3 

Fairly  bad 4 

Very  bad 5 

Don't  know 8 


TAKE  BACK  CARD  5 


Don't  know  8 


18.  Around  here,  do  you  feel  that  shelters  against  radioactive 
fallout  would  be  enough  or  do  you  believe  that  there  ought 
to  be  stronger  shelters  constructed  that  could  help  protect 
people  against  the  priaary  effects  of  nuclear  weapons  as 
well;  that  is,  against  blast? 


Fallout  shelters  

Blest  shelters  needed . . . 
Depends  (PLEASE  EXPLAIN) 


20.  How  do  you  feel  about  nuclear  power  plants?  Are  you  strongly  In 
favor,  somewhat  in  favor,  somewhat  opposed  or  strongly  opposed  to 
the  construction  of  new  nuclear  power  plants  to  produce  electricity 
around  the  country? 


Strongly  favor 1 

Somewhat  favor 2 

Somewhat  opposed 3 

Strongly  opposed 4 

Don't  know 8 


21.  How  about  a nuclear  power  plant  In  this  area?  That  Is,  within  a 
50-mile  radius  from  here?  Are  you  strongly  In  favor,  somewhat  In 
favor,  somewhat  opposed  or  strongly  opposed  to  having  such  a plant 
nearby? 


Strongly  favor 1 

Somewhat  favor 2 

Somewhat  opposed 3 

Strongly  opposed 4 

Don't  know 8 


— 

22.  To  your  knowledge  is  there  a nuclear  power  plant  within  about  50  miles 
from  here? 

Yes 1 

No  (ASK  A) 2 

Don’t  know 8 

A.  (IF  "NO"  TO  Q.22  ):  Is  one  being  built  or  planned  for  this  general 

area? 

Yes 1 

No 2 

Don't  know 8 


23.  Have  you  heard  the  suggestion  that  some  home  basements  might  be 
useful  as  protection  against  the  effects  of  nuclear  fallout? 


Yes 1 

No 2 


24.  Have  you  heard  anything  about  how  much  fallout  protection  basements  give 
or  about  how  to  make  them  more  useful  as  fallout  shelters? 


Yes 

No. 


1 

2 


25.  Is  there  s basement  la  this  house  (aparoncnt  building)? 


i 


Yes  (ASK  A & B) 1 

He 2 

Don't  know 8 


A.  (IF  "YES"  TO  Q.  25) : Have  you  ever  thought  about  using  the 
basement  as  a fallout  shelter  in  ease  of  nuclear  attack? 


Yes 1 

No 2 


3.  (I? *"TES"  TO  Q.  25):  Have  you  ever  obtained  information  about 
the  possibility  of  using  the  basement  as  a fallout  ahelter? 


Yes 1 

No 2 


Now  actually  quite  a few  private  homes  around  the  country  have  basements, 
or  for  that  matter,  other  parts  of  the  house  which  would  provide  good 
protection  against  fallout.  In  many  cases,  these  places  could  plbssibly 
handle  lore  people  than  just  those  living  in  the  house;  that  is,  they 
could  provide  fallout  shelter  for  others  in  addition  to  the  family  or 
household  members. 

26.  Bow  would  you  feel  about  a national  program  to  make  such  spaces 
In  private  homes  available  to  other  people  in  the  event  of  nuclear 
attack  on  the  United  States?  Would  you  strongly  favor,  favor, 
neither  favor  nor  oppose,  oppose,  or  strongly  oppose  such  a program? 


Strongly  favor 1 

Favor 2 

Neither 3 

Oppose 4 

Strongly  oppose 5 

Don't  know 8 


•) 


J 


27. 


Bow  do  you  suppose  most  private  home  owners  around  the  country  might 
feel?  Again,  would  most  of  them  strongly  favor  such  a program,  favor 
it,  neither  favor  nor  oppose  it,  oppose  it,  or  strongly  oppose  it? 


Strongly  favor ..1 

Favor 2 

Neither 3 

Oppose 4 

Strongly  oppose 5 

Don't  know 8 


-f- 


28.  Suppose  local  civil  defense  people  ware  to  Include  private  hone 
basements  in  an  overall  plan  In  the  community.  That  la,  they 
would  use  all  public  shelter  spaces  as  well  as  such  private  homes 
with,  of  course,  the  approval  of  the  owners.  They  would  then 
actually  assign  people  to  specific  shelters  In  the  event  of  a 
nuclear  attack.  How  would  you  feel  about  this?  Would  you  strongly 
favor,  favor,  neither  favor  nor  oppose,  oppose  or  strongly  oppose 
the  assigning  of  people  to  specific  home  shelter  spaces? 


Strongly  favor 1 

Favor... 2 

Neither 3 

Oppose 4 

Strongly  oppose 5 

Don't  know 8 


ASK  THE  FOLLOWING  THREE  QUESTIONS -ONLY  OF  THOSE  PEOPLE  WITH  BASEMENTS  AND 
IN  PRIVATE  (ONE  OR  TWO  FAMILY)  HOMES  (ALL  OTHERS,  SKIP  TO  Q.32  ). 

29.  Would  you  personally  allow  your  basement  to  be  used  as  a fallout 
shelter  for  other  people?  That  is,  would  you  definitely  permit 
it  to  be  used,  probably  permit  it,  probably  not  permit  it,  or 
definitely  would  not  permit  it? 


Definitely  yes 1 

Probably  yes 2 

Undecided 3 

Probably  not 4 

Definitely  not S 

Don't  know 8 


30.  How  about  the  possibility  of  putting  a sign  on  your  home  to  sure 
people  would  know  they  could  find  fallout  protection  here?  Would  you 
definitely,  probably,  probably  not,  or  definitely  not  permit  this? 


Definitely  yes 1 

Probably  yes 2 

Undecided 3 

Probably  not 4 

Definitely  not 5 

Don't  know .8 


• «w 

31.  And  how  about  having  specific  people  assigned  to  your  home;  that  is, 
people  who  would  know  that  they  are  suppposed  to  come  here  to  be  pro- 
tected egalnst  fallout  in  the  event  of  an  attack?  Again,  would  you 
definitely  permit  this,  probably  permit  this,  probably  not  permit  this, 
or  definitely  not  permit  this? 


Definitely  yes 1 

Probably  yes 2 

Undecided 3 

Probably  not 4 

Definitely  not 5 

Don't  Know 8 


9 
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ASK  EVERYONE; 

32.  It  has  baan  suggested  that  households  might  benefit  from  an  inexpensive 
emergency  warning  device  attached  to  a radio  or  television  set.  In 
other  words,  it  would  turn  the  sat  on  to  warn  you  against  major 
natural  disasters  or  in  the  event  of  a nuclear  war.  How  do  you  feel 
about  this?  That  is,  are  you  strongly  in  favor,  in  favor,  undecided, 
opposed,  or  strongly  opposed  to  this  suggestion? 

Strongly  in  favor  (ASK  A) . . .1 


Favor  (ASK  A) 2 

Undecided  (ASK  A) 3 

Opposed 4 

Strongly  opposed 5 

Don't  know 8 


A.  (IF  "STRONGLY  FAVOR.”  "FAVOR”  OR  "UNDECIDED"  TO  Q.  32);  If  you 
thought  it  was  a good  idea  to  purchase  such  a device,  what  is 
the  most  you  would  be  willing  to  spend  for  it?  RECORD 
VERBATIM  THE  AMOUNT  IN  DOLLARS  AND  CENTS. 

$ 

Don't  know 8888 


33.  If  a call  went  out  for  volunteers  to  participate  in  a community  Civil 
Defense  Program,  would  you  definitely  volunteer,  probably  volunteer, 
probably  not,  or  definitely  not  volunteer? 


Definitely  yes 1 

Probably  yes 2 

Undecided  (ASK  A) 3 

Probably  not  A) 4 

Definitely  not  (ASK  A) 5 

Don ' t know 8 


A.  (IF  "PROBABLY  NOT."  "DEFINITELY  NOT"  OR  "UNDECIDED"  TO  0.  33): 
There  are  lots  of  reasons  why  a person  might  find  it  difficult 
to  volunteer,  or  sdght  not  want  to.  What  are  some  of  the  main 
reasons  in  your  case?  RECORD  VERBATIM. 


10- 
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ASK  EVERYONE: 


In  the  pant  12  months , have  you  bean  Involved  in  any  voluntary  work, 
that  la,  actlvltlas  for  which  you  do  not  gat  paid  and  that  are  dona  for 
paopla  outside  of  your  immediate  family  or  circle  of  close  relatives? 

Tea  (ASK  A & B) 1 

No . 2 

A.  (I?  '"ns"  TO  Q.  34);  Approximately  how  many  hours  overall  would 
you  say  you  spent  doing  voluntary  work  during  the  past  12  months? 
RECORD  VERBATIM. 


(IP  "TES"  TO  Q.  34):  What  kinds  of  voluntary  activities  were  you 
Involved  in?  RECORD  VERBATIM. 


35.  Have  you  or  any  member  of  your  household  received  training  or 

education  in  activities  related  to  emergencies  or  natural  disasters? 
I will  ask  a few  questions  about  such  activities.  Please  Indicate 
whether  you  personally  or  another  member  of  the  household  have 
undergone  such  training. 

Other  Household 

Respondent  Members 


A.  First  Aid 


Tes  (ASK  A) 1 

No 2 

Don't  Know 8 

A.  (IF  "TES”  TO 
FIRST  AID):  Who  or 
what  organization 
provided  this  training 
or  education?  RECORD 
VERBATIM. 


Tes  (ASK  A) 1 

No 2 

Don't  know 8 

A.  (IF  "TES"  TO 
FIRST  AID) : Who  or 
what  organisation 
provided  this  training 
or  education?  RECORD 
V rinBAiiri . 


Other  Household 


A.  (IF  "YES"  TO 
RADIOLOGICAL 
MONITORINGrr  Who 
or  whet  organization 
provided  this  training 
or  education?  RECORD 
VERBATIM. 


A.  (IF  "YES"  TO 
RADIOLOGICAL 
MONITORING) : Who 
or  whet  organization 
provided  this  training 
or  education?  RECORD 
VERBATIM. 


A.  (IF  "YES"  TO 
SHELTER  MANAGEMENT): 
Who  or  whet  organiza- 
tion provided  this 
training  or  education? 
RECORD  VERBATIM. 


A.  (IF  "YES"  TO 
SHELTER  MANAGEMENT): 
Who  or  what  organiza- 
tion provided  this 
training  or  education? 
RECORD  VERBATIM. 


A.  (IF  "YES"  TO  WHAT 
TO  DO  IN  THE  EVENT 
OF  NUCLEAR.  ATTACK)! 
Who  or  what  organiza- 
tion provided  this 
training  or  education? 
RECORD  VERBATIM. 


A.  (IF  ’•YES"  TO  WHAT 


OF  NUCLEAR  ATTACK) : 

Who  or  what  organiza- 
tion provided  this 
training  or  education? 
RECORD  VERBATIM. 


Other  Household 


Any  other 
emergency  or 
disaster-related 
training  or 
education? 


A.  (IP  "YES"  TO  OTHER 
EMERGENCY  OR  DISASTER- 
RELATED  TRAINING  OR 
EDUCATION) ; Who  or 
what  organization 
provided  this  training 
or  education?  RECORD 
VERBATIM. 


A.  (IF  "YES”  TO  OTHER 
EMERGENCY  OR  DISASTER- 
RELATED  TRAINING  OR 
EDUCATION) : Who  or 
what  organization 
provided  this  training 
or  education?  RECORD 
VERBATIM. 


B.  (IF  "YES"  TO  OTHER 
EMERGENCY  OR  DISASTER- 
RELATED  TRAINING  OR 
EDUCATION) ; What  kind 
of  training  was  It? 
RECORD  VERBATIM. 


EDUCATION) : What  kind 
of  training  was  it? 
RECORD  VERBATIM. 


If  there  were  an  opportunity  to  be  trained  or  educated  regarding  problems 
of  emergencies  or  natural  disaster,  how  likely  is  It  that  you  or  another 
member  of  your  household  would  get  such  training  or  education?  Please 
tell  me  whether  you  or  another  member  of  the  household  would  be  definitely 
willing,  probably  willing,  probably  not  willing,  or  definitely  not  willing 
to  get  such  training  or  whether  the  chances  are  about  50-50  that  you 
or  a household  member  would  do  so? 


Other  household 


Definitely  willing 
Probably  willing 
50-50 

Probably  not  willing 
Definitely  not  willing 
Don't  know 


37.  How  do  you  fool  about  o program  in  our  school*  to  oducato  childron 
and  young  poople  about  various  emorgancios  and  what  to  do  in  the 
ovont  of  a disaster  or  nuclear  war?  Would  you  bo  strongly  in  favor, 
in  favor,  opposed  or  strongly  opposed  to  providing  the  nation's 
young  people  with  such  education  as  part  of  their  school  program? 


Strongly  favor 

Pavor 2 

Oppose  (ASK  A) 3 

Strongly  oppose  (ASK  A) 4 

Depends  (Please  explain) 5 


Don't  know 8 

(IP  "OPPOSE'1  OR  "STRONGLY  OPPOSE”  TO  0.  37);  What  are  some  of  the 
main  reasons  why  you  would  not  be  in  favor  of  such  educational 
efforts  in  our  schools?  RECORD  VERBATIM. 


Now  using  this  card  (HAND  RESPONDENT  CARD  6).  please  tell  me  which  of  these 
statements  best  represents  your  opinion  on  these  issues: 

38.  Right  now,  how  would  you  compare  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
regarding  strategic  offensive  weapons  designed  for  attack  purposes. 

Would  you  say  the  Soviet  Union  is  much  stronger,  stronger,  weaker,  or 
much  weaker  than  the  United  States?  Or  are  they  about  equal  in  strength? 


Much  stronger 

Stronger 

Both  about  equal 3 

Weaker 

Much  weaker 

Don't  know 


i 


39.  How  about  defensive  weapon* — thoaa  daalgnad  only  for  defending  against 


an  attack?  Again,  at  tha  present  time.  do  you  faal  tha  Soviet  Union 
la  auch  stronger,  stronger,  weaker,  or  much  weaker  than  the  United 
State*  In  overall  defensive  strength?  Or  are  they  about  equal? 


Much  stronger 1 

Stronger 2 

Both  about  equal 3 

Weaker ' 4 

Much  weaker 5 

Don't  know 8 


40.  Similarly,  both  countries  have  civil  defense  programs  that  are 
designed  to  protect  people  in  the  event  of  an  attack.  From  what 
you  know,  do  you  feel  the  Soviet  Union's  civil  defense  efforts 
today  are  much  stronger,  stronger,  about  equal,  weaker,  or  much 
weaker  than  the  efforts  of  the  United  States? 

Much  stronger 1 

Stronger 2 

Both  about  equal 3 

Weaker 4 

Much  weaker 5 

Don't  know 8 

TAKE  BACK  CAHD  6 
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Here  Is  another  • lapis  card.  (HAHD  RESPONDENT  CARD  7) . I would  lilts 
to  ssk  you  a fsw  questions  about  how  much  money  you  think  we,  as  a 
country,  are  spending  on  a few  programs.  The  card  shows  the  amount 
In  dollars  end  cents  to  Indicate  what  you  think  we  are  spending  per 
each  man,  woman  and  child  for  one  year.  It  also  shows  the  approximate 
total  amount  for  one  year  to  give  you  an  idea  of  how  much  the  dollars 
and  cents  come  to  when  you  add  them  up  for  our  whole  population.  NOTE 
TO  INTERVIEWER:  READ  Q’S  41  A-C  FIRST.  THEN  00  TO  Q's  41  D-F.  PLEASE 
HAVE  THE  RESPONDENT  INDICATE  WHICH  LETTER  ON  THE  CARD  BEST  REPRESENTS 
HIS  OR  HER  OPINION.  IF  THE  RESPONDENT  STATES  AN  AMOUNT,  FOR  EXAMPLE, 
BETWEEN  TWO  LETTERS,  CIRCLE  THE  APPROPRIATE  CODE  (AS  IN  "BETWEEN  A AND 
B") . 


A.  Using  this  card,  how 
much  do  you  believe  we 
spent  last  year  on  civil 
defense  programs?  Which 
letter  on  the  card  best 
represents  the  approxi- 
mate amount  you  think  we 
spent? 


B.  How  about  foreign 
aid?  How  much  do  you 
think  we  spend  last 
year  on  foreign  aid 
programs,  not  in- 
cluding programs  that 
are  entirely  military 
in  character. 


C.  And  about  how  much 
did  ve  spend  on  anti- 
poverty programs  last 
year? 


A 

a-b 

B 

b— c 

C 

c— d 

D 



E 

e-f 

F 

*-g 

6 

«-h 

H 

h-i 

I 

i-j 

J 

J-k 

K 

Don't  know 


00 

A 

00 

A 

00 

01 

a-b 

01 

t*h t . f 

01 

02 

B 

02 

B 

02 

03 

b-c 

b-c 

-O4* 

04 

C 

C 

0& 

05 

C— d e # e 

05 

06 

D 

06 

D 

06 

07 

d— a* •»••»••••• 

d«i.  . . . . T 

07 

08 

E 

E 

08 

09 

e-f 

«.f 

OQ 

10 

F 

T 

10 

11 

f-8 

*“g 

12 

G 

12 

G 

1 7 

13 

g“h 

g-h 

14 

H 

R 

14 

15 

h-1 

h-i 

16 

i 

I 

IB 

17 

i-j 

i-J 

18 

j 

18 

j 

18 

19 

i-k 

19 

■1-k 

10 

20 

K 

20 

J 9>  e ••••••••••• 

X 

20 

88 

Don't  know. . . . 

Don't  know 

E.  Again,  how  ouch  do 
you  think  wa  ought  to 
spand  on  foreign  aid 
programs,  not  includ- 
ing military  programs? 


F.  Finally,  how  much 
do  you  think  we  should 
spend  on  anti-poverty 
programs? 


card  how  much  do  you 
think  we  ought  to  spend 
every  year  on  civil  de- 
fense programs? 


Next  I'm  going  to  read  you  some  statements  about  situations  which  may 
exist  in  our  nation's  civil  defense.  Not  all  of  them  are  likely  to 
come  about.  Regardless  of  their  likelihood,  please  tell  me  how  much 
you  personally  would  like  to  see  each  one  happen  or  not  happen.  We 
will  use  a simple  scale  (HAND  RESPONDENT  CARD  8) , where  minus  three 
indicates  you  would  find  the  situation  highly  undesirable,  zero 
indicates  you  neither  favor  nor  oppose  it,  and  plus  three  Indicates 
you  would  find  the  situation  highly  desirable.  (READ  STATEMENTS  A 
THROUGH  F AND  CIRCLE  THE  APPROPRIATE  CODE  NEXT  TO  EACH  STATEMENT) . 


Let's  assume  that  all  available 
spaces  in  public  buildings  which 
provide  good  protection  against 
fallout  will  be  marked  as  shelters 
and  stocked  with  everything  neces- 
sary for  survival.  How  desirable 
would  that  be? 


+1  +2  +3 


Suppose  all  private  homes  would  be 


surveyed  as  possible  fallout 
shelters  and  the  owners  Informed 
if  their  home  qualifies  as  a 
shelter  or  provided  with  the 
necessary  Information  to  bring 
it  up  to  standards  for  protection 
How  desirable  do  you  feel  that 
would  be? 


5 6 


Let's  assume  there  would  be  a pro- 
gram for  the  Federal  government  to 
pay  the  additional  cost  of  putting 
fallout  shelters  in  buildings  con- 
structed by  non-profit  organizations 
such  as  hospitals  and  schools.  How 
desirable  would  that  be? 


Suppose,  In  tense  situations  which 
might  precede  a war,  It  were  the 
government's  policy  to  evacuate  the 
populations  of  large  cities  and  com- 
munities near  military  installations. 
How  desirable  do  you  feel  that  would 
be? 


How  desirable  would  it  be  for  the 
Government  to  have  a program  to 
build  blast  shelters,  that  Is, 
shelters  that  could  protect  people 
against  the  primary,  or  direct, 
effects  of  nuclear  weapons  as  well 
as  against  fallout? 


Suppose  the  Federal  Government  decided 
to  end  the  civil  defense  program 
entirely.  How  desirable  would  that  be? 


5 6 


5 6 


5 6 


Nov  using  ths  sans  das lr ability  card  aa  va  did  just  now  (KEEP 
USING  CARO  8) , I would  Ilka  to  ask  you  a few  questions  on 
disarmament.  If  our  government  decided  to  sign  a general 
disarmament  treaty,  there  are  probably  some  conditions  that 
you  would  want  our  country  to  insist  upon.  Taking  one  condition 
at  a time  how  desirable  is  it  that  it  be  met  before  our  country 
actually  signs  a treaty.  READ  STATEMENT  A THROUGH  K AND  CIRCLE 
APPROPRIATE  CODE  NEXT  TO  EACH  STATEMENT. 


-3  -2  -10  +1  +2 


A safe  and  secure  inspection 
system  operated  by  the  United 
Nations  or  by  inspection  teams 
from  opposing  nations  (for 
example,  the  U.S.  would  inspect 
Russia  and  they  would  inspect 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


Each  nation  having  an  army  that 
la  only  large  enough  to  maintain 
internal  order. 


5 6 


A U.N.  Police  Force  controlling 
enough  nuclear  weapons  to  be  the 
strongest  army  in  the  world. 


Now  I’m  going  to  ask  some  questions 
about  possible  partial  disarmament 
agreements  that  the  United  States 
could  make  with  other  nations.  Please 
tell  me  how  desirable  you  think  each 
one  would  be. 

D.  Eliminate  all  nuclear  tests,  in- 
cluding underground  tests. 


Prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  those  countries  that 
do  not  have  them  now. 


5 6 


2 3 


5 6 


5 6 


Agree  with  the  Soviets  to 
decrease  the  number  of  nuclear 
weapons  they,  and  ourselves, 
already  have? 


3 6 


All  of  the  nuclear  powers 
agree  to  maintain  not  more 
than  the  number  of  nuclear 
bombs  and  missiles  that 
they  have  now. 


Agree  with  Russia  to  have  no 
antimissile  missiles  (ABM's) 
at  all. 


Agree  with  Russia  not  to  have 
any  program  of  Civil  Defense 
that  Is,  programs  to  protect 
civilian  populations  against 
nuclear  attack. 


Agree  with  all  nuclear  powers 
to  destroy  all  of  thalr  bombs 
and  missiles;  that  Is,  to  do 
away  with  all  bombs  and  mis- 
siles already  In  existence. 


44 .  Here  is  another  card  (HAND  RESPONDENT  CAM?  2) . How  likely  do  you 
consider  It  to  be  that  major  progress  in  arms  control  between  our- 
selves and  the  Soviets  will  be  made  in  the  next  couple  of  years— by 
about  1980? 


Very  likely 1 

Likely 2 

SO-SO  Chance 3 

Unlikely 4 

Very  Unlikely 5 

Don't  know 8 

45.  And  how  likely  is  major  progress  in  arms  control  by  198S?  (USE 
CARD  2) 

Very  likely 1 

Likely 2 

SO-SO  Chance 3 

Unlikely 4 

Very  unlikely 5 

Don't  know 8 


TAKE  BACK  CARD  2 


Now  I'd  like  to  spend  a few  moments  talking  about  still  another  matter. 

46.  (HAND  RESPONDENT  CARD  9)  Suppose  there  were  a major  international 
crisis  and  it  seemed  very  likely  that  it  might  lead  directly  into 
a nuclear  war.  Would  you  (and  your  family)  be  inclined  to  evacuate 
your  place  of  residence  and  go  somewhere  else  under  these  circum- 
stances? 

Definitely  yes  (ASK  A,  B & C) 1 

Probably  yes  (ASK  A,  B & C) 2 

Undecided,  depends  (ASK  A,  B & C) . .3 


Probably  no 4 

Definitely  no 5 

Other  (RECORD  VERBATIM) 6 


I 


Don't  know 8 

A.  (I*  "DEFINITELY  YES”,  "PROBABLY  YES"  OR  "UNDECIDED"  TO  Q.46): 
Where  would  you  go  to  should  you  decide  to  leave  your  place  of 
residence  during  a crisis  of  this  kind? 


C.  (IF  "DEFINITELY  YES", "PROBABLY  YES"  OR  "UNDECIDED"  TO  Q.46):  Why 
would  you  go  to  that  placa  (area)  rathar  than  somewhere  else? 


TAKE  BACK  CARD  9 


47 .  (HAND  RESPONDENT  CARD  10)  Now  whan  you  think  about  your  friends 
here  and  people  In  this  community  (area)  In  general,  how  many  of 
them  do  you  believe  would  evacuate  their  residence  and  go  some- 
where else  should  there  be  a major  crisis  and  a big  war  seemed  very 
likely?  What  percentage  would  represent  your  best  guess? 


TAKE  BACK  CARD  10 


48.  (HAND  RESPONDENT  CARD  9)  Suppose  now  you  were  to  hear  or  read  that 
the  Russians  began  evacuating  their  cities  and  other  unsafe  areas. 
How  would  this  affect  your  own  thinking?  Would  you  be  likely  to 
leave  your  place  of  residence  and  go  somewhere  else  until  the 
situation  would  change? 


Definitely  yes 1 

Probably  yes 2 

Depends,  undecided 3 

Probably  no. 4 

Definitely  no 5 

Don't  know .8 


TAKE  BACK  CARD  9 


l 

49.  (HAND  RESPONDENT  CARD  10)  And  what  percentage  of  other  people  in 
this  community  (area)  do  you  think  would  evacuate  if  it  were  known 
that  the  Russians  asked  their  own  people  to  leave  the  cities  ? 


TAKE  BACK  CARD  10 


• J 


22 


4 


50.  As  besc  you  can  call,  do  cha  Sovlats  have  actual  plana  to  evacuate  their 
cities  or  other  risk  areas  In  the  event  of  a crisis  and  a var  threat? 

Ye 1 

Unsure 2 

No 3 

Don't  know 8 


51. 


Can  you  imagine  any  situation  in  which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  ask  people  to  evacuate  the  cities  and  perhaps  sons  other  araas  of 
the  country? 

Yes  1 

Unsure 

No 

Don't  know 8 


52. 


As  best  you  know,  do  we  in  America  have  actual  plans  to  evacuate  cities 
^ °c^er  £iak  lrtas  in  the  event  of  a crisis  in  which  war  very 

Yes  

Unsure... 2 

No 

Don't  know 8 


55. 


56. 


57. 


Suppose  now  that  the  President  would  urge  evacuation  or  relocation  of 
our  people.  Would  you  and  your  family  leave  your  place  of  residence 
and  evacuate  under  these  circumstances,  that  Is,  after  the  President 
had  announced  such  action? 

Definitely  yes 1 

Probably  yes 2 

Undecided , depends 3 

Probably  no ....4 

Definitely  no 5 

Don't  know 8 

TAKE  BACK  CARD  9 

If  you  chose  to  leave,  would  you  follow  Instructions  as  to  where  to  go 
or  would  you  want  to  evacuate  to  a place  of  your  own  choice? 

Instructions 1 

Choice 2 

Don't  know 8 

//  Cl.  a u.--> 

(BAUD  RESPONDENT  CARD  10)  Now  what  approximate  percentage  of  the 
people  in  this  community  (area)  would  evacuate  if  the  President 
strongly  recommended  that  people  do  so? 


[ 


TAKE  BACK  CARD  10 


58.  Now  some  people  might  not  evacuate  no  matter  what,  that  is,  either  on 
their  awn  or  even  should  the  President  urge  people  to  relocate.  What 
do  you  suppose  would  be  the  main  reasons  why  people  might  not  leave? 
RECORD  VERBATIM. 


•i  i 

I \ 


59. 


(HAND  RESPONDENT  CARDS)  In  general,  how  good  would  the  chances  be 
that  people  in  this  area  would  survive  if  they  were  evacuated  to 
another  location  some  distance  away? 


Very  Good  *1 

Fairly  Good 2 

Fifty-Fifty 3 

Fairly  Bad 4 

Very  Bad 5 

Don't  know 8 


TAKE  BACK  CARD  5 
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60.  Here  is  another  card  (HAND  RESPONDENT  CABn  ip.  Suppose  evacuation, 
or  crisis  relocation,  were  necessary  and  people  would  have  to  go  to 
assigned  places.  One  way  to  assign  people  would  be  to  ask  then  to 
evacuate  on  a neighborhood  basis.  Another  way  to  assign  people 
would  be  to  have  them  evacuate  from  their  work  place  or  soma  other 
organization  to  which  they  may  belong.  If  you  had  a choice,  would 
it  be  better  for  you  and  your  family  to  be  assigned  to  a place  with 
your  neighbors  or  to  be  assigned  with  people  from  your  work  place 
or  soma  other  organization? 


Neighborhood 1 

Work 

Other  Organization  CASK  A).. 3 

Makes  no  difference 4 

Don't  Know 


A.  (IP  "OTHER  ORGANIZATION"  TO  0.60  ) which  organization(s)  might 
that  be?  RECORD  VERBATIM. 


61.  (HAND  RESPONDENT  CARD  12)  Now  if  people  from  our  cities  and  other 
risk  areas  were  actually  relocated,  they  would  find  themselves  in 
various  other  connunlties  for  the  duration  of  the  evacuation.  How 
do  you  suppose  people  in  these  communities  to  which  evacuees  would 
come  to,  that  is,  in  these  host  connunlties,  would  react? 


Very  helpful 1 

Somewhat  helpful 2 

Neither 3 

Somewhat  unhelpful 4 

Very  unhelpful 5 

Don't  know 8 


62.  Suppose  you  and  your  family  were  In  an  area  which  did  not  have  to  be 
evacuated  and  which,  in  fact,  became  a host  area  for  evacuees  from 
elsewhere.  How  helpful  or  unhelpful  would  people  Be  in  this  com- 
munity to  the  evacuees? 


Very  helpful 1 

Somewhat  helpful 2 

Neither ;...3 

Somewhat  unhelpful 4 

Very  unhelpful 5 

Don't  know 8 


TAKE  BACK  CARD  12 


63.  (HAHD  RESPONDENT  CARD  9)  In  the  host  irui  in  general,  would  people 
be  willing  to  have  the  evacuees  stay  in  their  hones  even  if  it  meant 
that  they  night  have  to  stay  there  for  a couple  of  weeks? 


Definitely  yes 1 

Probably  yes 2 

Undecided 3 

Probably  no 4 

Definitely  no 5 

Don't  know .8 


64. 


If  this  community  and  this  area  were  to  receive  evacuees,  rather  than 
being  ltaelf  relocated,  how  about  the  people  around  here?  Would  most 
be  willing  to  have  evacuees  stay  in  their  homes  for  two  weeks? 


Definitely  yes 1 

Probably  yes 2 

Undecided 3 

Probably  no 4 

Definitely  no 5 

Don't  know 8 


I 


I 

| 


65.  Would  you  (and  your  family)  be  willing  to  have  evacuees  stay  at  your 


place  of  residence? 

Definitely  yes  (ASK  A) 1 

Pvobably  yes  (ASK  A) 2 

Depends  (ASK  A) 3 

Probably  no  (ASK  B) 4 

Definitely  no  (ASK  B) 5 

Don't  Know 8 


A-  (IF  "DEFINITELY  YES."  "PROBABLY  YES."  "DEPENDS"  TO  0.65^ j About  how 
many  people  would  you  consider  accommodating?  Would  it  be 
one,  two  or  even  more  families?  RECORD  VERBATIM. 


B.  (IF  "PROBABLY  NO"  OR  "DEFINITELY  HO”  TO  0.65^;  There  are  many  reason  why 
people  may  be  unable  to  help  in  this  maimer.  And  they  have,  of 
course,  every  right  to  make  that  choice.  Why  might  you  be 
disinclined  to  have  evacuees  stay  with  you  at  your  place  of 
residence?  RECORD  VERBATIM 


TAKE  BACK  CARD  9 


Second 

Worst 


Worst 


Evacuate  critical  workers 
and  their  families  and  have 
critical  workers  commute 
back  and  forth  to  maintain 
essential  services 


Evacuate  only  families  of 
critical  workers,  urge  the 
critical  workers  to  stay 
and  maintain  essential 
services  and  provide  full 
protection  for  them 
against  blast  as  well 
as  fallout 


Urge  critical  workers 
and  their  families  In 
the  evacuated  areas 
to  stay  and  maintain 
essential  services 
and  provide  full 
protection  for  them 
against  blast  and 
fallout 


Urge  critical 
workers  and  their 
families  In  the 
evacuated  areas  to 
stay  and  maintain 
essential  services 
and  make  plans  to 
evacuate  them  at  the 
last  possible  moment 


69 


. (HAND  RESPONDENT  CARD  10)  Suppose  critical  workers  as  well  as 
their  families  were  asked  to  evacuate.  Approximately  what 
percentage  of  people  designated  as  critical  workers  would  be 
willing  to  commute  between  the  host  area  and  the  area  they 
evacuated  in  order  to  maintain  essential  services  and  activities? 


TAKE  BACK  CARD  10 


70.  (HAND  RESPONDENT  CARD  14)  Now  some  of  the  things  on  this  card 
may  apply  to  you  and  others  may  not.  Please  tell  me  all  that 
apply  to  you. 


Do  you  have: 


Yea  No  Don't  Know 


A.  A cottage  or  summer  home  within  about 
100  miles  from  here? 

B.  A cottage  or  summer  home  within  about 
200  miles  from  here? 

C.  A camping  site  or  similar  place  within 
about  100  miles? 

D.  A camping  site  or  similar  place  within 
about  200  miles? 


1 

1 


2 

2 


8 

8 

8 


E.  Relatives  or  friends  with  whom  you  could 
stay  who  live  within  about  100  miles  but 
not  In  a city  area? 

F.  Relatives  or  friends  with  whoa  you  could 
stay  who  live  within  about  200  miles  but 
not  in  a city? 

G.  A family  car,  or  cars,  in  which  you  could 
evacuate  If  you  should  do  so? 

H.  A camper  or  similar  squlpmant  which  you 
could  take  along  If  you  were  to  evacuate? 

I.  Camping  equipment  (tents  and  the  like)? 


1 

1 


2 

2 


8 

8 


J.  A boat  which  could  be  taken  some  miles  away 
from  land? 


8 


TAKE  BACK  CARD  14 


71.  If  you  and  your  family  had  to  leave  your  home  today,  for  how  long, 
approximately,  could  you  manage  on  the  food  items  that  you  would 
take  along,  without  having  to  buy  anything? 


£ 


72.  Art  there,  however,  food  Items  you  would  definitely  went  to  buy 
before  you  would  leave? 


Yes  (ASK  A) 1 

No 2 

Don't  know 8 


(IF  "YES1*  TO  Q.  72):  What  ara  soma  of  tha  main  ltama  you 
would  want  to  buy?  (RECORD  VERBATIM) 

— ■ - - — - ■ 




73.  Is  anyone  In  this  f sally  In  need  of  reguler  medications  or  drugs 
of  any  kind? 


Yes  (ASK  A) 1 

No 

Don't  know 8 


(I?  "YES"  TO  Q.  73)  : How  long  would  your  current  supply  of 
these  needed  medicines  lest  without  having  to  buy  new  ones? 
INTERVIEWER:  IF  SEVERAL  MEDICATIONS  ARE  MENTIONED,  PROBE  FOR 
THE  ONE  IN  SHORTEST  SUPPLY. 


74.  Right  now,  would  you  have  money  readily  available  that  would  be 
enough  for  you  and  your  family  to  stay  somewhere  for  two  weeks, 
if  you  did  not  have  to  pey  for  accooaodatlons?  That  Is,  would  you 
have  enough  cash  that  you  could  get  today  to  manage  for  about  two 

weeks? 


Yes 

No 


Yes 

No 

Depends  (Explain,  Please) 3 


76.  Would  you  have  to  go  and  buy  soma  of  these  Items  first? 


Yes  (ASK  A) 1 

No 

Don't  know 8 


A*  (IF  "YES”  TO  Q.  76);  Which  ones  would  you  have  to  go  out 
and  buy?  RECORD  VERBATIM 


Do  you  have  a ear  or  cars? 

Yes  (ASK  A,  B & C) 
No  (GO  TO  Q.  78).. 

A.  (IF  "YES"  TO  Q.  77):  How  many? 


1 

2 


— 

B*  (IF  "YES”  TO  Q.  77):  How  much  gasoline  Is  there  in  the  car  you 
consider  to  be  your  main  family  car  right  now?  What  Is  your  best 
estimate?  Is  the  tank  full?  Three-quarters  full?  About  half- 
full? Only  about  a quarter  full?  Or  almost  empty? 


C*  (IF  YES”  TO  0.  77):  About  how  many  miles  would  you  be  able  to 
travel  without  having  to  refill  your  car? 


(GO  TO  0.  79^ 


If  you  were  to  leave  your  place  of  residence  to  relocate,  would  you 
rely  on  friends,  relatives,  or  neighbors  to  take  you  and  your  family 
elong  in  their  car  or  would  you  use  public  transportation  that  would 
be  made  available  for  that  purpose? 


Friend's,  relative's,  neighbor's  car 1 

Public  transportation 


ASK  EVERYONE: 

79.  you  have  any  pets  in  the  house,  that  is,  cats  or  dogs  and  the  like? 


Yes  CASK  A & B) 1 

No 2 


A.  (IF  "YES"  TO  Q.  79):  What  pet(s)  do  you  have: 


*•  (IF  "YES'*  TO  Q.  79):  Would  you  take  your  (Dog.(s),  Cat  (a),  etc.) 
with  you  it  you  were  evacuating?  ’ 


Tea 1 

Depends 2 

No 3 

Don't  Know 8 


Now  I'd  like  to  turn  to  a very  few  more  questions  of  a different  kind. 
80.  Have  you  ever  had  a direct  experience  with  a tornado? 


Yes  (ASK. A,  B,  & C) 1 

No 2 


A.  (IF  "YES"  TO  Q.  80):  When  did  that  happen?  RECORD  YEAR 


B.  (IF  "YES”  TO  Q.  80):  Where  was  it?  RECORD  PLACE  AND  STATE 


C.  (IF  "YES"  TO  Q.  80):  What  happened?  Would  you,  please,  briefly 
describe  this  experience  including  any  damage  that  you  or  your 
family  may  have  suffered. 


-=17= 


83.  Have  you  ever  had  a direct  experience  with  an  earthquake? 


Tee  (ASK  A,  B,  C) 1 

No 2 


A.  (IF  "YES"  TOO.  83);  When  did  this  happen?  RECORD  YEAR 


B.  (IF  "YES**  TO  Q.  83) : Where  was  that?  RECORD  PLACE  AND  STATE 


C.  (IF  "YES”  TO  0.  83) : What  happened?  Would  you,  please,  briefly 
describe  this  experience? 


84.  Have  you  ever  had  a direct  experience  with  any  other  major  disaster, 

whether  natural  or  manmade?  That  is,  disasters  other  than  earthquakes, 
hurricanes,  tornados  or  floods? 


Yes  (ASK  A,  B,  C,  D) 1 

No 2 


A.  (IF  "YES”  TO  Q.  84):  What  was  (were)  the  disaster (s)  you  are 
refetring  to? 


B.  (IF  "YES”  TO  0.  84):  When  did  it  happen?  RECORD  YEAR(S) 


C.  (IF  "YES”  TO  0.  84):  Where  was  that?  RECORD  PLACE(S)  AND  STATE (S) 


MM) 


D*  (IF  "YES"  TO  Q.  84) s Would  you,  please,  give  me  a brief  description 
of  this  (these)  experience (s) . 


85.  Did  you  or  your  family  ever  have  to  evacuate  your  home? 


Yes  (ASK  A,  B,  C) 1 

No 


A.  (IF  "YES"  TO  Q.  85) : How  did  this  come  about? 


8*  (IF  "YES"  TO  Q.  85):  Where  did  you  go?  INTERVIEWER:  PROBE  FOR 
DISTANCE  FROM  HOME.  


^ • (IF  "YES"  TO  Q.  85);  How  long  a time  was  it  before  you  were  able 
to  return  to  your  residence? 


—tot 


86.  Hava  you  avar  baan  In  a situation  in  which  you  providad  temporary 
housing  for  othar  people,  whether  individuals  or  families,  who  had 
to  evacuate  their  hoae(a) ? 

Yes  (ASK  A,  B.  C,  D) . . .1 
No 2 

A.  (IF  "YES”  TO  Q.  86):  How  did  this  happen? 


B.  (IF  "YES1*  TO  Q.  86):  When  was  that?  RECORD  YEAR. 


C.  (IF  "YES”  TOO.  86) : Where  did  this  take  place?  RECORD  PLACE  AND 
STATE 


D.  (IF  "YES"  TO  Q.  86):  On  the  whole,  what  was  your  experience  in 
this  situation? 


I 


87. 


I have  only  a very  fev  acre  questions . People  have  different  amounts 
of  information  about  various  things.  On  this  card  {HAND  RESPONDENT 
CARD  |5)  is  a scale  from  aero  to  10.  Ten  stands  for  a great  deal  of 
'Information.  Zero,  of  course,  stands  for  no  Information  at  all. 


A.  Using  any  appropriate  number  on  this  scale,  hov  would  you  character- 
ize the  amount  of  information  you  have  about  the  overall  world 
situation? 


{ENTER  NUMBER  HERE  OR 
CODE  88  FOR  "DON'T  KNOW') 


B.  About  the  economy  in  America? 


(ENTER  NUMBER  HERE  OR 
CODE  88  FOR  "DON'T  KNOW") 


C.  About  national  defense  in  general: 


(ENTER  NUMBER  HERE  OR 
CODE  88  FOR  "DON'T  KNOW') 


D.  About  the  Soviet  Union? 


(ENTER  NUMBER  HERE  OR 
CODE  88  FOR  "DON'T  KNOW') 


E.  About  civil  defense  in  America? 


(ENTER  NUMBER  HERE  OR 
CODE  88  FOR  "DON'T  KNOW') 


F.  About  the  energy  situation? 


(ENTER  NUMBER  HERE  OR 
CODE  88  FOR  "DON'T  KNOW") 


TAKE  RACK  CARD  15 


I 
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H«v«  you  scon,  heard  or  read  anything  in  the  macs  media  concerning 
Civil  Defense  in  the  past  few  months?  INTERVIEWER:  RECORD  AS  MANY 
ANSWERS  AS  RESPONDENT  VOLUNTEERS.  DO  NOT  PROBE.  IF  RESPONDENT 
ANSWERS  "NO"  OR  "DON'T  KNOW",  GO  TO  Q.  89. 


Yes  (Unspecified)  (ASK  A) 1 

Yes,  TV  (ASK  A 1 

Yes,  Radio  (ASK  A) 1 

Yes,  Printed  Media  (ASK  A) 1 

No 

Don't  Know 


A.  (IF  ANY  "YES"  RESPONSE  TO  Q.  88): 

If  you  recall,  would  you  please  tell  me  where  it  was  from  and 
what  it  was  about?  INTERVIEWER:  "WHERE"  REFERS  TO  GENERAL 
SOURCE,  SUCH  AS  "LOCAL  NEWSPAPER,”  "MAGAZINE,"  "TV  SHOW,"  ETC 


89.  In  the  past  few  months,  have  you  had  any  discussions  about  problems 
of  Civil  Defense  with  family  members,  relatives,  friends,  neighbors 
°r  co~vorlcar3?  INTERVIEWER:  RECORD  AS  MANY  ANSWERS  AS  RESPONDENT 
VOLUNTEERS.  DO  NOT  PROBE.  IF  RESPONDENT  ANSWERS  "NO"  OR  "DON'T  KNOW  " 
GO  TO  Q.  90. 


Yes  (unspecified)  1 

Yes,  Family 1 

Yes,  Relatives 1 

Yes,  Friends 1 

Yes,  Neighbors 1 

Yea,  Co-workers 1 

No 


90.  Now  just  before  we  finish  I have  a few  background  questions  about  you 
yourself . 

What  is  your  marital  status? 

Single,  never  married 1 

Married 2 

Divorced 3 

Widowed 4 

Separated 5 


91.  What  is  the  last  grade  or  year  in  school  ... 


You  completed? 


No  schooling 

Grammar  school  (1-8  years) 

Some  high  school  (9-11  years) . . . 
Completed  high  school  (12  years) 

College , incomplete 

College,  graduated 

Higher  than  college 

Don't  know 

Never  married 


(IF  "NEVER  MARRIED", 

‘ CODE  7 WITHOUT 
ASKING)  Your  (spouse) 

completed? 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
8 
7 


92.  What  sort  of  work  (does /did)  (main  earner)  usually  do? 


OCCUPATION 

INDUSTRY: 


Is  the  main  wage  earner  currently  employed  full-time,  part-time, 
unemployed  or  retired? 

Full-time  1 

Part-time 2 

Unemployed 3 

Retired * 4 

Don't  know 8 


* th«rt  ocher  persons  In  the  household  currently  ecp loved  elcher 

full-tine  or  pert-cine? 


*•«  1 

No 2 

Don't  know g 


Counting  rents,  interest,  and  things  like  that,  in  which  one  of  the 
groups  on  this  card  (HAND  RESPONDENT  CARD (6)  did  your  total  fanily 
Incone  fall,  before  taxes,  lasc  year? 


A.  Under  $3,000 

B.  $3,000-54,999  2 

C.  $5,000-57,499 3 

D.  $7,500-59,999 4 

E.  $10,000-514,999 5 

F.  $15,000-524,999  6 

G.  $25,000  and  over 7 

Don't  know 8 


TAKE  BACK  CARD  |6 


9 


96.  Do  you  own  your  own  bone  here,  or  do  you  rent? 


Own 1 

Kent 2 

Other 3 


97.  Including  yourself,  how  uany  people  live  in  this  household? 


IF  RESPONDENT  LIVES  ALONE,  SKIP  TO  NEXT  QUESTION  (98) 

A.  How  nany  children  under  5 years  of  age  live  here? 


B.  How  nany  children  5 to  13  years  of  age  live  here? 


C.  Bow  nany  young  people  that  are  13  to  18  years  of  age  live  here? 


D.  And  finally,  how  nany  of  the  nenbers  of  this  household  are  65 
years  of  age  or  older? 


99.  Which  social  class  do  you  believe  yourself  to  be  in — the  lower  class, 
working  class,  middle  class,  or  upper  class? 


Upper 1 

Middle 2 

Working 3 

Lower 4 

There  are  no  classes 5 

Don't  know 8 


100.  How  old  were  you  on  your  last  birthday? 


101.  (Have  you)  (Has  your  husband)  ever  served  in  the  armed  forces? 


Yes  (ASK  A) 1 

No 2 

Don't  know 8 


102.  One  final  question.  In  all,  hjv  many  separate  residences  have  you 
lived  in  since  age  18? 

RECORD  NUMBER  

INTERVIEWER:  IF  RESPONDENT  ANSWERS  TWO  OR  MORE.  ASK  ONE 
OF  THE  FOLLOWING  QUESTIONS,  DEPENDING  UPON  CURRENT  RESIDENCE. 

102A.  IF  RESPONDENT  CURRENTLY 
LIVES  IN  A CITY  OR  TOWN: 

Did  you  ever  live  on  a farm 
or  in  a rural  community  of 
2500  or  less  population? 


Yes 1 

No 2 

102B.  Did  you  ever  live  in  a 
of  about  2500  to 
10,000  population? 


102C.  IF  RESPONDENT  CURRENTLY  LIVES 
ON  A FARM  OR  IN  A RURAL 
COMMUNITY  OF  2500  OR  LESS: 

Did  you  ever  live  in  a city? 

Yes 1 

No 2 


Fi.naJ.ly,  may  I have  your  name  and  telephone  number  In  case  my  office  wants  to 
verify  that  this  Interview  took  place? [RECORD  ON  SELECTION  SHEET] 


Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time  and  cooperation . (You  have  been  very  helpful . ) 

IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  LEAVING  RESPONDENT,  FILL  OUT  ITEMS  A-L 
RESPONDENT'S  ADDRESS: 


Street  or  Rural  Route 


A.  TIME  INTERVIEW  ENDED: 


».  DATE  OF  INTERVIEW: 
Month  (ENTER  NO.) 


C. RESPONDENT'S  SEX  AND  QUOTA 
QUALIFICATION? 

Male  (18-29) 1 

Male  (30  or  over) 1 

Female  (employed) 2 

Female  (unemployed) .. .2 

"dI  RESPONDENT'S  RACE: 

White  j 1 

Black 2 

Oriental 3 

Other  (SPECIFY) 


E.  PRIMARY  SAMPLING  UNIT  (PSU) : 


G.  SAMPLING  UNIT  (S.U.)  NO: 


City  or  Town  and  State 


H.  TOTAL  LENGTH  OF  INTERVIEW: 

Minutes 

T.  TYPE  OF  STRUCTURE: 

Single-family  house  (detached) 

Single-family  house  (attached) 

Two-dwelling  unit  house 

(detached) 

Two-dwelling  unit  house 

(attached) 

Multiple-dwelling  unit  building 
with  approximately 

DU's 

Rooming  house 

Other  (SPECIFY) 


Don't  know. 


J.  COOPERATIVENESS  OF  RESPONDENT 

Very  cooperative 1 

Somewhat  cooperative 2 

Not  cooperative 3 

T.  INTEREST  OF  RESPONDENT: 

Very  interested 1 

Somewhat  interested 2 

Uninterested 3 

Ti  INTERVIEWER'S  SIGNATURE: 


I 

No  World 
Tensions 


4 

Extreme 

World 

Tensions 


^ ' - - 


— ■*  --  mmmi . nfteUfcM 


■ • - ryrrr  -yv”:  . 


1.  Vary  Likely 

2.  Likely 

3.  30-50  Chance 

4.  Unlikely 

5.  Very  Unlikely 


CARD  #3 


1.  No  Tine 

2.  Minutes  (15-30) 

3 . Hours 

4.  About  One  Day 

5 . Two-Three  Days 

6 . A Week  or  More 


CARD  #4 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Certain  Danger 
Great  Danger 
Some  Danger 
Little  Danger 
No  Danger  at  All 


CARD  #5 


1.  Very  Good 

2.  Fairly  Good 

3.  50-50  Chance 

4 . Fairly  Bad 

5 . Very  Bad 
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CARP  #7 


For  each  nan,  woman 
and  child  per  year 

A.  $ 0 

B.  $ .05 

C.  $ .10 

D.  $ .25 

E.  $ .50 

f.  $1.00 

G.  $2.00 

H.  $5.00 
It  $10.00 
J-  $25.00 
K.  $50.00 


Approximate 
total  per  yei 

A.  $ 0 dollars 

B.  $10  million 

C.  $20  million 

D.  $50  million 

E.  $100  million 

F.  $200  million 

G.  $400  million 

H.  $ 1 billion 

I.  $ 2 billion 

J.  $ 5 billion 

K.  $ 10  billion 


Ho  On* 
At  All 


About 

Half 


All  or 
Juat 

About  All 


•-v.-fc-.v*' 


1.  Neighborhood 

2.  Work 


3.  Ocher  organized  on 


CARD  I 13 

1.  Evacuate  critical  workera  and  their  faalliea  and  have  critical  workers 
commute  back  and  forth  to  maintain  essential  services. 

2.  Evacuate  only  families  of  critical  workers,  urge  the  critical  workers 
in  Che  relocated  areas  to  stay  and  maintain  essential  services  and  * 
provide  full  protection  for  them  against  blast  as  well  as  fallout. 

3.  Evacuate  only  families  of  critical  workers,  urge  the  critical  workers 
in  the  areas  to  stay  and  maintain  essential  services  and  evacuate  them 
at  the  laet  moment,  that  is,  if  the  danger  of  nuclear  attack  becomes 
imminent. 


4.  Urge  critical  workers  and  their  families  in  the  otherwise  evacuated 
areas  to  stay  and  maintain  essential  services  and  provide  full  pro- 
tection for  them  against  both  blast  and  fallout. 

5.  Urge  critical  workers  and  their  families  in  the  otherwise  evacuated 
areas  to  stay  and  maintain  essential  services  and  make  plans  to  evac- 
uate them  at  the  last  possible  moment. 


CARD  #14 

A.  Cottage  or  staaMr  hone  within  about  100  alloa  from  her*. 

B.  Cot tag*  or  ataaar  hoa»  within  about  200  alias  froa  bar*. 

C.  Canping  sits  or  similar  place  within  about  100  alias. 

D.  Caaplng  sits  or  slailar  placa  within  about  200  alias. 

Relatives  or  friends  with  whoa  you  could  stay  who  live  within 
about  100  alias  but  not  in  a city  araa. 

Relatives  or  friends  with  whom  you  could  stay  who  live  within 
about  200  alias  but  not  in  a city  araa. 

A family  car  or  cars  in  which  you  could  evacuate  if  you  should 
do  so. 

A esapar  or  slailar  equipment  which  you  could  take  along  if  you 
wars  to  evacuate. 

Z.  Caaplng  equipment  (tents  and  the  Ilka). 

<?•  A boat  which  could  be  taken  sons  alias  away  from  land. 

i t • v- '■  £a'-’  ~ . *’ 


A.  Under  $3,000 

B.  $3, 000- $4, 999 

C.  $5,000-$7,499 

D.  $7,500-$9,999  . 

E.  $10,000-$14,999 

F.  $15,000-$24,999 

G.  $25,000  and  over 


INSTRUCTIONS 


CIVIL  DEFENSE  STUDY 


SEPTEMBER-NOVEMBER,  1978 


Marketing  Information  Service 
t.  O.  Box  4402 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30302 


CORRECTIONS 


Interviewer:  If  necessary,  make  the  following  changes  to  your  questionnaires: 

1.  On  page  8,  Q2S  should  read: 

A.  (If  YES  to  Q2S):  Have  you  ever  thought  about  using  the  basement  as 
a fallout  shelter  In  case  of  nuclear  attack? 

Yes 1 

No  2 

B.  (If  YES  to  Q25):  Have  you  ever  obtained  Information  about  the 
possibility  of  using  the  basement  as  a fallout  shelter? 

Yes 1 

No  2 

NOTE  THE  ORDER  OF  THESE  QUESTIONS.  "A"  MUST  BE  ASKED  BEFORE  "B".  Correct 
your  questionnaires  If  necessary. 

2.  Page  37,  Q87,  CARD  ,15  should  be  shown. 

3.  Page  40,  Q93,  CARD  ,16  should  be  shown. 
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GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


2.  Familiarize  yourself  with  your  MAP  and  CALL  RECORD  SHEET.  Know  the  area 
you  will  be  surveying.  Review  the  sample  CALL  RECORD  SHEET  on  page  e 

3.  Know  how  to  use  the  SELECTION  SHEET.  Review  the  sample  SELECTION  SHEETS 
on  pages  1 1 — f 3l 

4.  Carefully  read  the  ENTIRE  QUESTIONNAIRE. 

3.  Conduct  several  MOCK  INTERVIEWS.  You  may  interview  adults  in  your  family, 
friends  and  neighbors.  THIS  IS  A CRITICAL  STEP  to  insure  that  you  are  as 
comfortable  with  the  questionnaire  as  possible. 


INTRODUCTION 


The  printed  introduction  should  be  used  as  a guide 
nation  we  must  convey  to  the  respondent  is: 


Your  name  and  the  fact  Chat  you  work  for  Marketing  Information  Service 
a national  market  research  company. 


We  are  conducting  a national  study  for  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  to 
learn  people's  opinions  about  foreign  affairs  and  Civil  Defense. 

The  household  address  you  are  presently  at  was  scientifically  chosen  to 
represent  a large  segment  of  the  population.  It  is  very  important  that 
we  obtain  information  from  this  household. 


All  information  will  be  kept  confidential  and  will  be  used  only  in 
collective  or  average  form. 


f.  If  asked,  you  may  tell  respondent  that  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Civil 
Preparedness  Is  sponsoring  the  study. 

Use  the  selection  procedure  described  on  the  page  and  discussed  in  this 
introduction  package  on  page  . 


You  must  interview  the 
cedures. 


person  determined  by  using  the  selection  sheet  pro. 


You  may  not  substitute 


Any  problems  should  immediately  be  directed  to  your  supervisor. 

Once  you  are  speaking  with  the  correct  respondent,  repeat  the  introduction 
if  necessary. 


If  you  make  a mistake  and  need  to  replace  the  selection  sheet 
you  replace  it  with  the  same  number  sheet.  For  exanple,  if  yi 
selection  sheet  2,  replace  it  with  another  selection  sheet  2. 
replacement  on  top  of  the  first  sheet. 


SPECIFIC  INSTRUCTIONS 


i 


This  questionnaire  has  all  specific  instructions  written  in  by  each  question, 
so  this  section  will  review  only  some  procedures. 


1.  CARD  BOOKLET.  You  will  have  a booklet  containing  16  cards  that  you  will 
show  to  the  respondent  at  certain  times  throughout  the  Interview.  When 
Instructed  to  do  so  (for  example,  "HAND  RESPONDENT  CARD  1"),  you  should 
open  the  booklet  to  CARD  1 and  hand  to  the  respondent.  She/he  will  use 
the  card  to  give  you  answers  to  the  next  few  questions.  When  Instructed 
to  "TAKE  BACK  CARD  1",  obtain  the  entire  booklet  from  the  respondent  until 
you  need  to  use  another  card.  DO  NOT  MARK  ON  THE  CARD  BOOKLET  OR  LET 
RESPONDENT  DO  SO. 

. ) 

i 2.  Most  questions  require  you  to  a)  RECORD  a number  or  letter,  b)  CIRCLE  a 

^ • number  corresponding  to  a response  or  c)  WRITE  a word-for-word  (verbatim! 

! response.  Review  the  following  examples. 


And  whieh  ouaber  represents  best  your  opinion  es  to  world  tensions  Just 
about  tve  veers  ego  In  late  1976? 


Very  likely.. 

likely 

50*50  Chance. 

Unlikely 

Very  unlikely 
•Don't  know... 


•That  kinds  of  things  would  have  to  happen  for  you  to  reach  the 
conclusion  that  a nuclear  war  Is  almost  sure  to  cone?  (PROBE.) 


3«  SKIP  PATTERNS*  There  are  qulce  a few  skip  patterns  In  this  questionnaire. 
Make  sure  you  thoroughly  understand  them  before  conducting  any  interviews. 

4.  Note  particularly  these  questions: 

Q41  — If  a respondent  states  an  amount  between  two  letters,  for  example, 

$15  million  approximate  total  per  year  , circle  the  code  correspond- 
ing to  b^c  because  $15  million  is  BETWEEN  B ($10  million)  and  C 
($20  million). 


A.  Sales  this  card,  hew 
much  do  you  believe  we 
•peer  lest  year  on  civil 
defense  progress?  Vhich 
letter  on  the  card  best 
represents  Che  approxi- 
aste  amount  you  think  we 
•pent? 


A.  Sow  about  foreign 
aid?  Bov  such  do  you 
think  we  spend  last 
year  on  foreign  aid 
progress,  sot  in- 
cluding prograss  that 
are  entirely  military 
la  character. 


C.  And  about  how  such 
did  ve  speed  on  anti- 
poverty prograss  last 
year? 


.00 

.01 

A 

Ol 

.02 

B 

02 

b-c 

.04 

C 

A 00 

a-b 01 

S 02 

b-c 03 

C 04 


Q68  - Be  sure  to  record  the  answers  to  question  A in  Column  A - "Best" 
(page  28),  question  > In  Column  1 - "Second  Best",  question  C in 
Column  C - "Worst"  and  question  D in  Column  D - "Second  Worst". 


A l C 

Second 

Best  lest  Vorst 


C 

Second 

Worst 


1.  Evacuate  critical  eserkars 
and  their  families  and  have 
critical  workers  conut  a 
back  and  forth  to  maintain 

essential  services..... ...1  111 


5.  IMMEDIATELY  following  completion  of  the  interview,  record  answers  to  items 
A-L  on  page  43.  Obtain  answers  to  items  E,  F and  C from  your  CALL  RECORD 
SHEET. 

Respondent  Questions 

1.  If  you  are  asked  to  explain  anything,  TELL  THE  RESPONDENT  THAT  HE/SHE 
SHOULD  GIVE  THE  BEST  ANSWER  THAT  HE/SHE  CAN  AND  INTERPRET  ANY  WORD  OR 
PHRASE  AS  BEST  HE/SHE  CAN.  We  are  asking  their  opinions;  there  are  no 
right  or  wrong  answers.  You  must  not  define  words  or  lead  the  respondent 
in  any  way. 
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If  eh.  r-.pon.!."t 

2*2.1:, rsr.  ssM  *•—• 


CALL  RECORD  SHEET  AND  CALLBACK  INSTRUCTIONS 


Your  call  record  sheet  will  list  EITHER: 

a.  a specific  street  address  - for  example,  22  River  Street,  or 

b.  a specific  number  of  units  - for  example,  4th  unit  on  River  Street, 

8th  unit  on  River  Street,  etc. 

In  case  "a",  you  must  make  three  (3)  attempts  to  reach  a respondent  at 
22  River  Street.  You  may  not  substitute  another  residence. 

In  case  "b",  first  carefully  look  at  your  entire  page  of  listings  and 
gcreet  names  as  well  as  your  map.  Determine  where  the  most  logical 
starting  point  is  for  the  first  listing.  Then,  going  down  ONE  SIDE  OF  THE 
STREET,  choose  the  4th  residential  unit,  record  its  exact  address  on  your 
call  record  sheet  and  make  three  (3)  attempts  to  complete  an  Interview  with 
the  proper  respondent.  Continue  to  go  down  four  more  units  until  you  reach 
the  8th  residential  unit  on  River  Street.  Again,  record  the  exact  address 
and  make  three  (3)  attempts  to  complete  an  interview  with  the  proper  person. 
A UNIT  is  considered  one  residence,  that  is,  a house,  each  side  of  a duplex 
and  each  apartment  In  a complex. 

You  must  make  three  attempts  to  complete  an  interview  at  each  address  WITH 
THE  PERSON  DETERMINED  BY  USING  THE  SELECTION  SHEET. 

Of  these  three  attempts: 

a.  EACH  attempt  must  be  made  on  a DIFFERENT  DAY  and  at  a DIFFERENT  TIME 

b.  ONE  must  be  nude  on  a weekend  (Saturday  or  Sunday) 

c.  ONE  must  be  made  during  the  evening  (6:00p.m. -9:00p.m.) 

d.  The  other  attempt  may  be  made  during  weekday  hours  (3 :00p.m. -9:00p.m. ) 

Do  NOT  begin  interviewing  on  WEEKDAYS  before  3:00  p.m.  and  on  WEEKENDS 
before  10:00  a.m.  The  ONLY  EXCEPTION  to  these  rules  is  if  you  make  a 
specific  APPOINTMENT  with  the  respondent  to  complete  the  interview. 

After  you  visit  each  address,  record  the  DATE,  TIME  and  RESULT  of  the  visit. 
REVIEW  the  sample  call  record  sheet  to  make  sure  you  know  where  to  write 
this  Information.  Use  the  RESULT  CODES  listed  on  your  selection  sheet. 

1 . Vacant 

2.  No  answer/not  at  home  (you  will  visit  again) 

3.  Respondent  not  at  home  (make  appointment  for  callback) 

4.  Household  refusal  (someone  other  than  the  intended  respondent  refuses 
to  be  interviewed) 

3.  Respondent  refusal 

6.  Incomplete  interview 

7.  Complete  interview 

Record  YOUR  NAME  at  the  top  of  each  sheet. 


6 


! 


6.  ALL  CALL  RECORD  SHEETS  must  be  returned  to  MIS  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
study. 

REMEMBER... 

YOU  MAY  NOT  SUBSTITUTE  ADDRESSES. 

YOU  MUST  MAKE  THREE  ATTEMPTS  TO  REACH  A RESPONDENT. 

STUDY  THE  EXAMPLES. 


* 

3 

1 


% 

# 


I 


t ( HAP  « "«•<*•«  

«c«£:3  y 3h£-.l:ng 


s/3a 


21  if  la  fiuMAs  A*LU£_ 


/ (&  3 jxL. 


3207  i&JWr 


3104  LaJit-  (Lx.. 


31  04  LaJu.  (Lot.  C 


3104  UUu.  (Lx. 


3104  Uih,  (Lot.  \ 


3 io4  LoJh,  (Lot. 


3 1 10  LaJtt  (Lx.  1 


3 Ho  LaLl  (Ux,.  1 


griFCTTON  SHEET  INSTRUCTIONS 

THEBE  ME  r.0  SAMPLE  selection  sheet,  following  this  P*6«-  StuC,  the.  cstelolly. 
Starting  at  tha  top  of  th*  page... 

PSU^and  SSL'#:  Obtain  these  numbers  from  your  call  record  sheet. 

INTERVIEW#:  Leave  this  space  BLANK. 

Section  li  Betord  the  .ddr...  et  th.  beginning  of  root  visit  end  th.  coining 
section  ln(oriMtion  ,t  the  end  of  the  interview. 

Record  your  name  in  space  market  INTERVIEWER  NAME. 

_ , . EXACT  START  TIME  and  result  of  the  call.  Tl>«  start 

section  2.  “"^.'^^“nc  bee .ft.r  toileting  the  iotervlev.  you 

lust  record  the  TOTAL  LENGTH  OF  TIME  of  the  interview. 

plete  an  interview  with  the  proper  respondent  in  the  s 
hold. 

a HOUSEHOLD  is  defined  as  a NUCLEAR  FAMILY.  For  example.  If 

1 home,  EACH  IS  CONSIDERED  A SEPARATE  HOUSEHOLD.  You  will  attempt 
co  complete  an  Interview  with  each  of  them. 

Section  4:  SELECTING  THE  RESPONDENT.  Follow  the  Instructions  exactly. 

..  Obtain  name,  or  titles  of  all  adults  (IS  y««.  or  older)  living 
in  the  household  (COLUMN  A). 

b.  List  the  HEAD  OF  HOUSEHOLD  first. 

c.  Record  the  SEX  of  each  adult  <C0“"«  c) 

d.  Record  the  ACE  of  each  respondent  (COLUMN  C). 

r isan  ssf » <«;?•“ 

i!  JiingMO  .nd  continue  with  rEHALES  (oldest  t.  ,o«n,..c> 

SELECTION  TABLE  (in  lover  rlghch.nd  comer)  to  dec.min. 
h.  Chech* tb.^person- Who  .ill  b.  the  MSPOHDEHT  (COLUMN  f>. 

sM5Sua.-rr jrrajrs.  raw  rs  sr 

TICULAR  TABLE  AND  STAPLE  IT  OVER  THE  FIRST  ONE. 

If  ,ov  mn  out  of  loos,  copies  of  eny  p.rticol.rt.M^,  mother  cm  be  ^de^by 
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chose  of  Che  desired  selection  sheet.  You  should  then  staple  this  selection 
sheet  over  che  original  and  select  the  person  to  be  interviewed. 

REMEMBER... 

YOU  MAY  NOT  SUBSTITUTE. 

YOU  MUST  MAKE  THREE  (3)  ATTEMPTS  TO  COMPLETE  AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  PRE- 
DETERMINED RESPONDENT. 

STUDY  THE  EXAMPLES. 


LIST  E.Ob  ALL  PERSONS  LIVIR3  II  THE  HOUSEHOLD  HHO  ARE  « YEARS  W OLDER: 


(£) 

«U”3ER 


(D)  CITIZEl 
(YES  OR  03) 


(a)  relation- ip  to,  or 
cokke:tior  VITh  head 


IS.  I 


M 


sele:ti»  table  ore 


C.  r ILL  l»  ABOVE  BLINKS 

ASK:  'ARE  THERE  All  OF  THESE  PERSOIS  WO  ARE 
KT  u.S.  CTTlZEIIir  H«»TE  HO*  FOR  ORES  UHO 

ARE  i:t  ac  *tes*  for  all  citizeis. 

ASS  ISA  A IJ^BE*  TO  E*>  CITIZEl  II  THE  FOlLft* 
IRC-  ORDER:  NAlIS  FRP  OLDEST  TO  Y0OI3EST; 

WEI  FEMALES  FR>  OLDEST  TO  Y0UI3EST. 

USE  WE  SELECT  1 01  UB.E  AT  WE  Rl<rT  TO  DETEfi- 
RIIE  TO  IITERVI6.  10  WE  FIRST  CD.UNI 

ci role  wc  «."SS  of  Eligible  respoceits. 

WE  lj*BER  ACROSS  FR»  IT  lOClTIf  lES  THE  FERS3A 

to  ie  intvi&c.  (w£a  wis  fersoi  as  your 

IES*3CEl*  II  OUW»  F.) 


IRTPVir*  THE 
FERSOI  IUH3ER2 


IT  WE  «”3ER  OF 
ELIGIBLE  PERSOIS  IS: 


ONE 

w: 

WSEE — 

FOLn — 

FIVE 

SIX 


0”:  - !?:•  s-9": 
EcWt  0*ws:**,  IT: 


C0TA/U  FROM  CALL. 

RECORD  SHEET 


n:  IQl-L. 


ATI  Decks 


IKTErVlE*  # 


:r  rs.-i  r 


(0:  or?C*,e:;OA^ 


m 


2.  CALL  RSCOiO:  ’ECORT  RESULTS  OF  EA>  ATTEMPT  USING  CODE  AT  LEFT 


3.  DETER” IKE  IF  WERE  IS  HOPE  WAI  ORE  HOUSEHOLD  AT  WIS  KOUSIC  UKIT  AC  CHE3  OKE: 

jjrfal  HOUSEHOLD  n HOUSEHOLDS  i 


1.  IACAKT 

2.  i:  a*>epa:t  at  hone 

3.  RES’OAiOElT  K7  AT  HOR£  ("AC 
A^OIITHEKT  FOR  CALL  BACK) 

4.  HOUSEHOLD  REFUSAL 

5.  RESPONDER*  REFUSAL 

8.  iiooh’lete  interview 

7.  COH’LETE  IKTERVIBi 


hake  OUT  COVER  SHEETS  FOR  £A»  HOUSEHOLD.  ADD-  TMTE-  #5  A SPECIFIC  DESIGKATIMhO^OLD  £. 
HOUSEHOLD  r.)  FOR.  EA>  HOUSEHOLD  AS  KELL  AS  IDENTIFTIR5  WE  WELL  1*3  » EA>  COVER  »EET.  COITIIUE 


haclik:  for  e*»  household. 


wmk mmm 


ATE  OF  CALL 


T.\Sp\  a:oo 


OUR  OF  CALL 


INTERVIEWER  NA«£  rnOAM 

2.  CALL  RECORD:  RECORD  RESULTS  Or  E- 


1.  VACANT 

2.  NC  AN3VER/NCT  AT  HO*Z 

3.  RESPONDED  ROT  AT  MO*E  (MAKE 
APPOINTMENT  FOR  CALL  BACK) 

A.  HOUSEHOLD  REFUSAL 
5.  RESIDE**  REFUSAL 
8.  INCO*sLETE  IN'ERVlE. 

7.  COMPLETE  INTERVIEW 


RESULTS 


3.  DETERMINE  IF  THERE  IS  MORE  THAK  ONE  HOUSEHOLD  AT  THIS  HOUSING  UNIT  AND  CHECK  ONE: 

ISf  ONE  HOUSEHOLD  O ^ ARE HOUSEHOLDS  i 


HAKE  OUT  COVER  SHEETS  FOR  EA»  HOUSEHOLD.  ADD  TC  ITER  #1  A SPECIFIC  DESIGNATION  (HOUSEHOLD 
HOUSEHOLD'  ft)  FOR  EA£>:  HOUSEHOLD  AS  NELL  AS  IDENTIFYING  THE  DUELLING  ON  £A3»  COVER  SHEET.  CONTINUE 
HANDLING  FOP  E‘>  HOUSE- OLD. 


4.  LIST  BELCH  ALL  PERSONS  LIVING  II  THE  HOUSEHOLD  VHC  ARE  18  YEARS 


(A)  RELATIONS- IP  TO,  OR 
CONNECTION  VI TH  HEAD 


RESPONDENT 


HEAD  OF  HOUSEHOLD 


FILL  IN  ABOVE  COLUMNS 

ASK:  ‘ARE  THERE  ANT  OF  THESE  PERSONS  VHO  ARE 
NOT  U.S.  CITIZENS  7*  VRITE  *N0*  FOR  ONES  VHO 
ARE  NOT  AND  •YES*  FOR  ALL  CITIZENS. 

ASSIGN  A NU-3ER  TO  EA»  CITIZEN  IN  THE  FOLLOV- 
ING  ORDER:  HALES  FRO*  OLDEST  TO  YOUNGEST; 

THEN  FEHALES  FROP  OLDEST  TC  YOUNGEST. 

USE  THE  SELECTION  TABLE  AT  THE  RIGHT  TO  DETEfi- 
NINE  VH>  TO  INTERVI&.  IN  THE  FIRST  COLUMN 
CIRCLE  THE  ■'.'■3ER  OF  ELIGIBLE  RESPONDENTS. 

THE  N *3ER  ACROSS  FRCP  IT  IDENTIFIES  THE  PERS3N 
TO  BE  INTEPVI&C.  (»£»  THIS  PERSON  AS  YOUR 
NESPOlOEk;  IN  COLUMN  F.) 


SELECTION  TABLE  TEN 


INTERVIEW  THE 
PERSON  Nj*SSRE: 


IF  THE  NUMBER  OF 
ELIGIBLE  PERSONS  IS 


(0 

AGE 

(0)  CITIZEN 
(YES  OR  NO) 

32 

y<ss 

E 

b STATE  6 

REPORT tNG  PROCEDURES 


Mj  i l Procedures 


1.  Your  first  day  of  completed  work  is  to  be  mailed  to  MIS  the  following  day 

2.  From  then  on,  every  TWO  days,  mail  all  .completions  to  MIS. 


3.  Use  the  labels  and  envelopes  provided  by  MIS 


All  packages  must  be  mailed  using  a CERTIFICATE  Of  MAILING 
below. ) 


a.  BEFORE  mailing,  obtain  a certificate  from  the  Post  Office  (15*  each) 

b.  COMPLETE  the  label  (YOUR  address  and  MIS  address). 

c.  BRING  Che  certificate  to  Che  Post  Office  with  the  package.  The  Post 
Office  personnel  will  scamp  the  certificate  and  return  it  to  you. 

d.  RETURN  the  certificate  to  MIS  with  your  time  and  expense  reports. 

You  must  use  one  certificate  for  EACH  package. 


Interviewers:  Report  DAILY  to  your  supervisor.  Report  NUMBER  OP  COMPLETIONS, 
LOCATION  OF  COMPLETIONS,  ANY  PROBLEMS. 

Supervisors:  After  you  receive  and  review  your  Initial  package  of  materials 

from  MIS,  report  Isseedlately  to  MIS  at  (40*)  323-3221.  Identify 
yourself  as  a supervisor  for  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  pro- 
ject. Your  tolephono  reporting  procedures  will  bo  set  up  at  that 
tlSM. 


December  1978 


REVISED  MANDATORY  STANDARD  DISTRIBUTION  LIST  FOR  RESEARCH  REPORTS 

CALL  PROJECTS) 

(Number  of  Copies  - One  unless  otherwise  indicated) 

Defense  Civil  Preparedness  Agency 
Research 

ATTN:  Administrative  Officer 
Washington,  D.C.  20301  (60) 


Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (R&D) 
ATTN:  Assistant  for  Research 
Washington,  D.C.  20301 


Chief  of  Naval  Research 
Washington,  D.C.  203 60 


Commander,  Naval  Supply  Systems 
Command  ( 0421G) 

Department  of  the  Navy 
Washington,  D.C.  20376 


Commander 

Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command 
Research  and  Development  (Code  0322C) 
Department  of  the  Navy 
Washington,  D.C.  20390 


Defense  Documentation  Center 
Cameron  Station 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22314 


Civil  Defense  Research  Project 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory 
ATTN:  Librarian 
P.0.  Box  X 

Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee  37830 


Mr.  Dave  Britt 

Division  of  Civil  Preparedness 
Dept,  of  Grime  Control  & Riblic  Safety 
H6  West  Jones  Street 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27611 

Ms.  Margaret  Hamilton 
Higher  Order  Software 
806  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 

Mr.  Bryce  Torrence 
Director  Disaster  Service 
American  Rational  Bed  Cross 
l8th  and  E.  Streets,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20006 

Mr.  Hilary  Whittaker 
National  Governors  Association 
444  North  Capitol  Street 
Washington,  DC  20001 

Dr.  Ronald  W.  Iterry 

Affairs  Research  Institute 
4000  N.E.  4lst  Street 
P.  0.  Box  5395 
Seattle,  Washington  98105 

Dr.  John  Christiansen 
Department  of  Sociology 
183  Faculty  Office  Building 
Brigham  Young  University 
Provo,  Utah  84602 

Mr.  Bela  Banathy 
Far  West  Laboratory 
1855  Folson  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103 

John  M.  Miller 
Boeing  Aerospace  Co. 

Mail  Stop  - oA04 
P.  0.  Box  3999 
Seattle,  WA  93124 

Mr.  Richard  K.  Laurino 
The  Center  for  Planning  and  Research, 
Inc. 

Suite  104 

2483  East  Bays ho re 

Ehlo  Alto,  California  9^304 


General  Les  Bray 
IASC 

Suite  1201 

1601  North  Kent  Street 
Arlington,  Virginia  22209 

Dr.  John  A.  Northrop 
Systems  Science  and  Software 
Suite  202 

277  S.  Washington  Street 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22314 

Dr.  David  W.  Raterson 
Pugh-Roberts  Associates,  Die. 

Five  Lee  Street 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02139 

Mr.  Richard  B.  Foster 
Strategic  Studies  Center 
1611  N.  Kent  Street 
Arlington,  Virginia  22209 

Mr.  Howafd  M.  Berger 

Analytical  Assessments  Corporation 

Post  Office  Box  9695 

Marina  del  Rey,  California  90291 

Mr.  Leonard  Sullivan 

Systems  Planning  Corporation  1 

Suite  1500 

1500  Wilson  Boulevard 
Arlington,  Virginia  22209 

Mr.  Charles  Fritz 
National  Research  Council 
Commission  on  Soclotechnical  Systems 
2101  Constitution  Avenue 
Washington,  D.C.  20418 

Mr.  Walmer  E.  St rope 

Center  for  Planning  and  Research,  Inc. 

Suite  101 

5600  Columbia  Pike 

Bailey's  Crossroads,  VA  22041 


